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NEIGHBOURS 

GUBINET 

AT high noon in Innisdoyle the old Main 
Street looked seedy enougrh with the sad 
Irish sunshine showing: every scar and deface- 
ment that time had dealt it. But in the spring 
evenings, when the white glare* was softened 
into the delicious combination of sunset and early 
moonlight, and the whole place was steeped in 
the scent of lilac and wall-flowers, when the 
children came out to play and the townsfolk 
walked up and down the street in neighbourly 
groups, chatting peacefully, it was not without 
a pleasantness of its own. 

The children's game was the time-honoured one 
of ^'pickie,'' of which they never seemed to tire. 
It is a game requiring much hopping and 
A I 



NEIGHBOURS 

skipping: over chalk lines, great watchfulness, 
and a loud and insistent voice to claim one's 
rights. The Innisdoyle pickie-players were an 
alert lot, but the loudest and most active one 
among them was Gubinet Bree. Strangers 
thought it a very queer and rather uncanny 
thing to see the little withered old woman 
hopping and yelling and quarrelling with the 
children, and the unconsciousness of the latter, 
as they skipped and yelled and fought back, that 
she was not as one of themselves. The game 
almost invariably wound up in a violent squabble, 
the hasty obliteration of the chalk squares by 
Gubinet, and her angry withdrawal from the 
play. 

<<rd sooner,'' she would cry disdainfully, "go 
breaking stones by the roadside than be plajring 
pickie with such a lot of cheating blaggards," 
and, resuming the shawl which she had thrown 
down earlier, she would stalk off with her nose 
in the air. "FU have every one o' ye down in 
the Black Books," she would scream back as a 
parting threat 

Where she went on those occasions her com- 
panions did not care nor enquire. They con- 
sidered her merely a "cross-patch," whose 
absence was very good company. 

One evening Lady Selina, the landlord's wife, 
who bad newly come to the place, and was 



GUBINET 

sta]riiig with her husband at the hotel while some 
repairs were being made at the family mansion 
in Ballymore, learned Gubinet's history. She 
had often been an amused witness of the pickie- 
plajring and its wind-up, and she was interested 
in the queer old woman. She had been sketch- 
ing all day up the Knock, and on her way back 
to the town met Gubinet marching sturdily 
toward the mountain. The latter was passing 
on, but the lady spoke. 

<<Good evening,** she said pleasantly, 'Mt is 
beautiful weather, isn't it?" 

*'Tis well enough," replied Gubinet, with a 
dubious glance at her interlocutor. ''Tis well 
enough,** she repeated, "if one could call anything 
well enough in such a desaving rogue of a world. 
There's a great lot o* blaggards in it entirely. 
I'm fairly torminted from *em in Innisdoyle 
there.** 
** You're a skilful pickie-player," said the lady. 
"But what's the good of it? Them villains 
would bother a Cork lawyer, an* 'tis eyes in my 
poll I'd want to have to be equal to 'em. What 
vexes me entirely is that I haven't a single 
one o' my own to uphould me ag'in 'em I 
An' look," she said, growing a little confidential, 
*'*tis the same thing that bothers me out at 
the little house on the Knock beyond. Not 
one of 'em— father, mother, the boys, or Norey 
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—ever comes next or near me, an' every door 
an' windy in the place wide open. Isn't that 
terrible for a cr'ature— to be getting such a 
quare reception every night? Not one of 'em 
to come near me I An' to hear me calling 'em 
some nights out there you'd think 'twould 
wake the Seven Sleepers!" The bleak look 
in her poor old eyes touched the lady. "That's 
the worst o' that ould churchyard in Innis- 
doyle, when one o' your people goes there, 
the rest never cry 'stop' till they're after him, 
an' you might as well be trying to coax the 
plovers out o' the rushy bog as to win 'em home 
again." 

" Perhaps it is happier in the churchyard than 
it was in the little house/' said the lady with 
kindly intention. 

''Well, sure, that's what I do be thinking too," 
she said. "An' that 'tis fine for 'em to be having 
p'ace an' aise now after it all— oh, an ocean-full 
of p'ace an' aise was wanting to 'em I But, sure, 
couldn't they come of an odd night an' let me 
ketch even one glimpse of 'em ?— I wouldn't care 
which, for, don't you see," cunningly, "if 'twas 
only Norey, or even one o' the boys, I could be 
axing 'em about the rest, an' find out how to 
get at 'em at all. But there's no move in 'em, 
an' if you don't call it a grievious ould rogue of a 
world, I don't know what name ]rou have for it" 
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''!s it long: since they went to the peace of 
the churchyard?" asked the lady softly. 

''Long:?'" said Gubinet, questioning: herself. 
"Well, it must be, for the slip of ivy I put at 
my father^s head has a stem as thick as a sroung: 
oak, but, on the other hand, if it was long:, sure 
I'd be growing: up an' g:etting: sense and studdi- 
ness. I'm not studdy, someway," meditatively, 
and with, for the moment, a thoroug:hly sane 
expression. "But," the elfin look returning, 
"would you wonder at it, an' I having to stand 
the roguery of them pickie-players ? lyeh, an' 
me without one o' my own I Not a sowl to 
ax what the crying an' bawling I have by my- 
self up there on the Knock every night is about" 

"'Crying and bawling' are so little use, poor 
thmg!" 

" But sure, thaf s the r'ason that I cry an' bawl. 
If 'twas any use— if one of 'em ever came to me 

—I'd give it over. But they don't " The 

outbursting tears so strange and woful to see 
in eyes so old rolled down her withered face, 
and the lady, with a pang at her own heart, 
turned the conversation back a little. 

"There was a time when you were 'steady,' 
Gubinet, wasn't there?" she asked gently. 

"Ah I but that was when we were all together. 
Twas nothing but 'Gubinet' here an' 'Gubinet' 
there— I was the right hand of ail of 'em, an', 
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like a bee, working away from morning till night 
We were all great at the work, for 'twas a fight 
with the bog with us always. Tis a great 
rogue, the bog, a schaming, sf aling rogue, that 
if you wouldn't be forever with the spade an' 
the lime an' the clay, turning an' drying an' 
filling the places up there, the rushes an' 
fraigh* would be all over it again in a hurry, 
an' there wouldn't be enough to give a living to 
the snipes I But a good ould fight is a great 
thing, an' we were as happy as the days were 
long, for we kept the bog masthered welL What 
did we matther the big creels o' lime an' sand 
an' clay that we had to drag up from the other 
side o' the Knock, or the rain an' the mists an' 
the snow that we soaked in in the bad weather 
all day? We had always the little snug house 
to face to at night, an' its four walls held every- 
thing that the hearts in us axed for. The boys 
an' mjrself an' little Norey had no time to play 
at all— we were like fathers an' mothers for 
sense an' understanding. An' so everything went 
on till one night— a black, heavy night in 
September— as we were all sitting around the 
fire, a knock came to the door, an' in stepped 
a wayfaring woman axing for a nighf s shelter. 
Twas always the poor father an' mother^s way 
never to refuse the like, an' they bade her draw 

* Heather. 
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GUBINET 
a chair to the table when the supper was ready. 
Awowl 'twas the bad story she brougrht, I 
suppose, that fastened her face in my mind; I 
couldn't put her out o' my head at all after- 
wardSi an' if you'd put me to my oath now I 
couldn't tell you whether she was a mortal 
being or a mist-woman out o' the Knock itself. 
She had the worst o' news for us— the potatoes 
lower down were all turned suddenly black on 
the people, and there was great trouble entirely 
down there. That was the first rale fright I got 
in my life, an' I shook like a lafe, for I knew 
that black things like 'em couldn't be whole- 
some, an' we had nothing in the world planted 
that year but the potatoes, an' 'twas on the 
selling of 'em we depended for everything else. 

''Well, the times we put over us after thatl 
We pulled away like warriors, though, an' not 
one let on to the other that there was fright or 
discouragement in us. Down in the glens an' 
around Innisdoyle they were sick an' d]ring, an' 
taking relief, but not an ounce o' charity entered 
our door from first to last We even thought 
we'd escape the sickness, but the poor boys 
began to waste away in the winter; they tried 
to crawl about at a bit o' work for a while, but 
they had to give in at last, an' then my mother 
an' Norey were taken down. 

''Oh my I oh myl We used to be up all night 
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with 'em— poor father an' I— an' he'd take care 
of 'em by day again, while I'd go an' be doing 
what jobs I could get in the town, so as to buy 
a little nourishment for 'em. The dispensary 
doctor was terrible hard-worked, an' 'twas a 
big distance out to our place, an' so he never 
came near the poor things at home; he'd only 
give me tickets for the Relief porridge. How 
could I go for that, a thing that would choke 
the poor bo]rs, an' even little Norey? I couldn't 
do it, and so I used to work away all day for 
the trifle of needful things I could bring 'em. 
It wasn't much, an' 'twas hard to contint myself 
away from 'em. Sometimes I'd have to hould 
on to the wash-tub to keep myself from running 
home, and other whiles— I suppose between the 
night-watching an' the long walk, an' working 
all day, I was a little heavy in myself— I'd fall 
dead asleep over the job I'd be doing, but I'd 
wake up fast enough, and the thought then of 
the six of 'em at home would put some sort of 
a stoppage for a minute in my heart An' 
although I used to race home till I'd be ready 
to drop, still there was a kind of a cowld shiver 
over me ever till I was inside the door. • • • 
Some nights now when I'm out in the little 
house, sitting on the floor of the empty room 
where they died, the moonlight streaming down 

through the hole in the roof, and the four winds 
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gallivanting through the place, 'tis just as if 
'twas last night I used to be helping father 
with the cool drinks an' the little saucepan o' 
sweet gruel we'd make for 'em, an' that we'd 
be b^gin' an' imploring 'em to take. • . . But 
we couldn't keep 'em. One by one they left 
us. In that terrible time the people were 
buried without respect or dacency, an' one o' 
the frights of our lives was the 'sliding coffin' 
out of which they used to let the dead drop 
into the big pits that were kept open until 
they were fulL Twas father's hands and mine 
that made their coffins out of the bog-dale, 
'twas we two that laid 'em in 'em, an' between 
us, we carried each an' every one to Innisdoyle, 
to the Bree's comer in the churchyard. Wouldn't 
you think that would kill me? But it didn't, 
for I had father still. After Nore^s burying, 
though (she was the last of 'em), all the courage 
and heart seemed to go from him; he'd stay 
for ever out at the turn where you can see the 
tops o' the churchyard rookery. One day they 
brought him home to me from the bog. • • • 
Wasn't it a frightful thing for me to see* father 
—Fa^A^r /--buried out o' the sliding coffin, an' 
me with some kind of a ton-weight on me, 
that I could neither move nor speak? But I 
could move and roar when I got home an' saw 
my desolation. Oh, mUla^murtber! the lonesome 
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evening light, the sweet-briar bushes an' laurel 
under the windows that the boys planted, 
Norey's little bantam hen— the silent, silent 
house I On the chimney-piece was father's 
pipe/' — The old grief seemed to take posses- 
sion of her again ; she threw herself upon the 
ground in frantic anguish, shrieking, ''Father! 
Father! Father!" 

The lady, her own tears falling, strove to 
comfort her, but without avail, until the force 
of the paroxjrsm had spent itself, then by 
gentle means she won her to seat herself 
beside her on the roadside bank. 

''You were their right-hand, you know, 
Gubinet, let that thought comfort you," she said. 

"Ah, but why don't they come now an' ax 
me to do something— anjrthing, anjrthing, any-- 
thing— (or 'em? I that would go through fire 
an' water at their smallest word or sign. Why 
don't they? There isn't a window or a door 
that isn't open out there night an' day, so that 
they'd be as free as the wind. . . . They weren't 
so cowld and forgetful entirely when I was— 
Bcyantf*' in a whisper, and with a fearful glance 
in the direction of a couple of slim towers, 
standing up against the lemon-coloured west. 

"At the Asylum?" queried the lady. 

"Yes," whispered Gubinet, "where him with 
the straps an' Miss Mary Anne in the bonnet 
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an' the Black Books are. Ah I well would ]rou 
doubt that little Noreyi but at night, when I 
used to be half-killed from the way I had to 
keep screeching all day, she'd stale into the 
room, an' setting there on the pillow, the little 
cr'ature, she'd commence crownmwning an' sing- 
ing one o' my mother's ould songs— the 'Lake 
of Coolfin' it was— till some sort of a happy 
feeling would come over me, an' I didn't care 
an atom for the lonesomeness or the sthraps, 
or the Black Books. Oh my I oh my I I 
followed the ballad-singers the last wet day 
from morning till night, I'd folly 'em for ever 
listening to it" 

'<ru sing it for you, Gubinet," said the 
lady. 

Overhead the stars were shining in a sky of 
almost summer blue, the glen water inside the 
bank where they sat fell musically over the 
weirs, there was the faint perfume of primroses 
in the air, and through the larch-tops high up 
the April moon was looking sadly down as the 
sweet voice uplifted itself in that most plaintive 
of airs. The singer heard short sobbing breaths 
beside her, then an elfin, withered hand stole 
into hers, and she felt her fingers raised and 
passionately kissed. 

When the last line was reached there was 

a movement on the old woman's part She 
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started up and ran like a wild thing in the 
direction of her home, and the lady listened 
until the weeping and hand-clapping were lost 
in the distance. 
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ROSE ELLEN'S MATCHMAKING 

gHROVETIDE was at its height, and Rose 
Ellen, the fishwoman, had caught the match- 
making fever. She had no grown children, and 
none of her relations were of a marriageable 
age, and so she turned all her eneiigies in the 
direction of finding a suitable mate for Mickey, 
the only child of Peggy and Mick Dee. Mickey 
was not, speaking truthfully, a very desirable 
partly but that. Rose Ellen considered, was all 
the greater reason why she should do a good 
turn for him. 

'<A wife will be the steadying of him," she 
said. "He'll be a different boy when he's the 
head of a family." 

PcsS7» who had just come over from Mr 
Costello's, where she had paid his sixth Petty 
Sessions fine since Christmas, and who was 
tried to the very verge of endurance by the 
boy's shiftless, drunken habits, sighed as Rose 
Ellen spoke. Her pride in Mickey was very 
low that evening, 
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"Ah, but who'd have him?" she said. '< There 
isn't a girl worth her salt in Innisdoyle would 
have anything to say to him, he's after getting 
such a name from the Binch " 

"Never mind all that, Peggy," said Rose 
Ellen. "Let bygones be bygones. I'll make 
Mickey's match, an' 'tisn't an Innisdoyle girl I'll 
get for him either. So make up your mind to 
see him a married man before Shrove Tuesday." 

"Who'll be the married man?" asked Mick 
Dee, shuffling up. 

"Oh, nobody," cried both in a breath, and 
they made signs of warning to each other. 
Mick was a clumsy fellow, who with the best 
intentions in the world could not be relied on 
in any matter requiring much delicacy or tact 
"Go an' pull a bit o' hay out of that load over 
for the donkey," said Peggy, "an' don't be 
putting any intherfarence in women's talk." 

Mick took the reproof without anger, and 
went off* whistling for the hay. 

"Who is the girl. Rose Ellen?" asked Peggy, 
with motherly concern. 

"She's a Dennehy, one o' the fish-people from 
the Pill. A great seller she is, although she's 
barely turned sixteen year. She owns a donkey 
an' car in her own right, an' if she an' Mickey 
were married they'd make a fine living. You 
see the connection with ye would give her a 
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footing in Innisdoyle, an' that would make her 
people anxious for the match. Ill talk it over 
with 'em this very night, an' never fear but I'll 
give a grand caiakthur of Mickey. Good-bye, 
an' cheer up." 

''Rose Ellen," said Peggy, with her eyes full 
of tears, ''you have a heavenly kindness in 
]rour heart I'd ask for no truer friend than 
]rou in time or eternity. My blessing go with 
]rou this night Something tells me that ]rou'll 
open a way an' a prospect for my poor boy." 

"An' so I will, with God's help," said the fish- 
woman, rattling off. 

Peggy quietiy wiped her eyes, put her apples 
back into the baskets, and made all things ready 
for going home. Mickey, regarded as a possible 
married man, required much thinking about, 
and she wished for quiet and seclusion. So 
when Mick Dee appeared she ordered him to put 
the things into the car while she went for the 
supper loaf and Mickey's half-ounce of tobacco. 

Up in the lane opposite the house built to 
accommodate itself to the south-east angle of 
the churchyard wall, the donkey stopped of his 
own accord. The gaunt day-floored interior, 
with its small window at the back almost on 
a level with the heaped-up graves, would have 
looked dismal enough to others, but Peggy and 
Mick Dee had made it their home so long that 
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they had lost all sight of its unatttactiveness. 
Besides, Mickey had been brought there a baby, 
and had grown up in its shelter, and that fact 
alone would have made it fair in their eyes. 
Now at the door before them stood the prodigal 
himself. Without a word he lifted his mother 
out of the car, carried in the baskets, and then 
helped his father to make the donkey com- 
fortable in the shed for the night 

The fire of pine-sticks was blazing cheerfully 
when the two entered the house; the kettle 
and the fnring-pan with the slices of cold pig's 
head, which Mrs O'Dell had given Peggy the 
day before, were vieing with each other in 
making pleasant music; the table, without a 
cloth, but scrubbed white, was drawn up in 
front of the blaze, and Peggy was setting out 
the cups and saucers. Mickey's digestion not 
being equal to fried pork, there was an egg 
for him, and when the tea, hot and strong, was 
poured out, they had a comfortable meal enough. 

"Mickey,'* said Mick Dee when it was over, 
''in the name of God, say a few prayers o' re- 
pintance an' well-m'aningness, an' go to your 
bed. And make up your mind, boy, to turn 
over a new lafe in your book." 

Mickey took the advice silently and humbly, 
and mounted the little squat ladder to his 
sleeping-place under the roof. 
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"See that for youl'* whispered Mick Dee. 
"Wouldn't many a jackeen turn around on his 
father for talking that way to him? 'Tis 
a thousand pities that the boy went rusty," 
and, sighing and yawning, Mick betook himself 
to his prayers, and then to his bed in the 
comer. 

Peggy went up to the loft for the prodigal's 
coat to mend. He was already asleep, and the 
look of his face recalled the happy times before 
she knew anything about the Petty Sessions or 
Mr Costello, when Mickey's feet had not learned 
the path to the public-house where the "bad 
bojrs" congregated. 

Sitting at the fireside, mending the dis- 
reputable coat, with the candle close to her 
dim eyes, she reviewed the past with the 
bitter-sweet feeling that many a mother, high 
and low, has known. Mickey was the child 
of her and Mick Dee's old age. While he 
was an infant and a small child they hardly 
ever left him a moment out of their adoring 
sight. He was miraculously lovely in their 
eyes; they saw a perfect cherub in the pasty, 
flat -nosed, whining little fellow whom the 
neighbours— child-lovers and kind, all of them— 
rather shrank from fondling. For he had un- 
pleasant and unbabylike peculiarities: would eat 

anything that came in his way, no matter what, 
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from cinders and clay to salt sprats ; bad an 
elfin expression of countenance, and was never 
known to smile or laugh. There was a general 
impression, which was, however, carefully with- 
held from the parents, that he was "going with 
the fairies.'* A countr]rwoman, in her friendly 
interest in Peggy Dee, thought she would give 
her a hint in the matter one day. 

" Peggy,'* said she, " the child is looking, don't 
you think, terrible wasted some way? What 
can be the matter with the cr'ature, at all?" 

"Would you think he's looking bad?" asked 
Peggy* anxiously regarding the boy. He was 
devouring green gooseberries at the moment with 
a crunching sound and an absence of all grimace 
that struck the countrjrwoman as being very un- 
natural. "Twould never occur to myself that 
there's anjrthing amiss with him at all," con- 
tinued Peggy, "an' only this very morning Mick 
Dee says to me, while the little angel was 
sleeping, 'Well,' says he, with a kind of a choke 
in him, ' if that's not a parable of a child I give 
up I If he had wings on him this minute he'd 
be fit for Heaven!' I didn't like to hear him 
talking like that, for 'tisn't lucky " 

"Tisn't. There's a timptation to Providence 
in it." 

"An' so I tould him," said Peggy promptly, 
for she was sensitive about having to be in- 
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formed on any theological point ^'^Mick Dee/ 
says I, 4f you knew the Scripture as well as 
your semnchus and stories with old Sock an* your 
cronieSi you'd understand that the father an' 
mother ought to be the last to glory in the un- 
commonness of their child« L'ave the praising 
to others,' says I, 'an' you'll be doing what's 
according to religion an' politeness at the same 
time.' But he's an ignorant man, Norry— well- 
m'aning, but ignorant" 

Micke]r's pale eyes had a strained expression 
that brought a creepy feeling over the countiy- 
woman. She did not know that the goose- 
berries were beginning their uneasy work within 
him, and set the uncanny look down to fairy 
influences. 

'' Did you ever take him to see a knowledg- 
able ould woman or the like?" she asked, 
eyeing the boy with uncontrollable suspicion. 

^'Yerrah, why should I? a child that's as 
sound as a rock. Look at him, the darlin', at 
the gooseberries, an' they won't give a gripe to 
him, he's that solid in his constitution." 

'' But->parients are sometimes blind to things 
—he's looking terrible spindly, an' sure, being 
well cared for, there's no r'ason for that if he 
was entirely natural Peggy, m^ dear, 'tis a 
case o' conscience to I'ave a thing like that go 
on." 
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'' Like what ? Talk plain, woman ! I don't see 
what you're driving at," cried Peggy angrily, a 
dawning light, however, as to Norry's meaning 
breaking on her indignant souL 

'Tm only giving you a neighbourly hint, 
Peggy, out of my own exparience. Twas the 
last of the nineteen children my mother had, an' 
he never throve someway. He had the very 
same look as Mickey there, an' he ate every- 
thing that came before him. One day she had 
him in town here, an' what did he do when they 
were in the butcher's shop but snake over an' 
begin aiting a sthring of raw sassiges. An ould 
wise woman of the place was passin' by an' saw 
him at it. 'That's not a child at all,' says 
she. 'What else is he?' says my mother, in a 
fright 'Whatever he is,' says the wise woman, 
' he's not a drop of blood to you. An' your own 
lawful child is getting bad times while you're 
pampering this sprissbawn.* * You could knock 
my poor mother down with a feather after 
hearing that, an' it disthracted her so much, for 
she was fond of the fairy, that she busted out 
crying at a terrible rate. ' How can we get our 
lawful boy back?' says my father. "Twould be 
no good to try,' said the wise woman, ' for your 
wife has a divided heart But I'm afraid ye'U 
rue the day that ye didn't reject this intherloper.' 

* An ttndergrown, enuiciAted httnuui being. 
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Well, there was never a day's peace between 
my father an' mother aftherwards, for she'd 
never givt in to letting the sprissbawn be roasted 
over the fire so as to get the fairy burned out 
of him, an' my father had a disgust ag'inst the 
object, an' wanted his own child back. We all 
took a hathred o' the creature too, an' there was 
nobody in the house on his side but my mother. 
My dear life, he got more and more unnatural- 
looking every day, until, at last, he wint home to 
bis own. Before the thing died my father went 
down on his bended knees, begging my mother 
to let it be roasted, but she wouldn't agree, an' 
so our last chance of recovering our own was 
gone. We felt so bitther to her, an' she grieved 
so much after the intherloper, that it was 'an 
aise to her,' she said, 'to die.' Well, what do 
you think, she was no sooner gone than father 
fell into a melancholy; he couldn't be persuaded 
but 'twas he that killed her, and in a year he 
was dead an' all of us scatthered to the 
four quarthers. Isn't that a lesson an' a 
warning?" 

Peggy had listened to the long-winded tale 
with a quietness that surprised herself after- 
wards. It was, she supposed, the ''daring" of 
it that kept her too astonished to speak. But 
when she did break out there was matter in 
what she said to make the officious country- 
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woman remember it all her life. ''Tis no 
wonder,'' she cried in winding up, "that the 
potatoes are black an' that every misfortune is 
down on the nation that could produce such 
rotten shuperstition ! Go home, you walking 
stack of ignorance, an' if you ever come within 
a hen's race of my child— if I see you even 
looking crooked at him— I'll set the dogs o' the 
street after you ! You hear me ? " 

But the thing that Peggy grieved over, that 
she was doomed, she felt, to bear remorse for 
all her life, was the fact that, involuntarily, it is 
true, she suffered from doubts about Mickey. 
She used to catch herself looking at him, and 
wondering where the oiber child was. And it 
was for this brief period alone that she ever 
saw any uncomeliness in the boy. She breathed 
no word to Mick Dee about it, still less would 
she dishonour Mickey by saying anything of the 
matter to friend or neighbour, much as she 
longed for a word of assurance from somebody 
that there was nothing in all this fairy talk. 
She battled in brave silence with her mis- 
givings, and had the happiness of waking 
up one morning entirely released from 
them. 

Mickey, going to school with his satchel on 
his back, tidily dressed, whistling gaily, was a 
charming figure in Ptggfs memory. He had 
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outgrown the day-eating, and nobody now 
thought of him in connection with the fairies. 

But he learned nothing at school, and was 
the despair of the evil-tempered monitor to 
whom Peggy and Mick Dee had made it distinctly 
understood that any ''handling" or ''thumping** 
of Mickey would consign the thumper to all the 
horrors of a Petty Sessions summons and to a 
"b'ating/' moreover, that would be memorable. 
So when Mickey spelt "cat" "a-x,** and said 
that three times two was " twinty-eight," the 
monitor had to content himself with grinding his 
teeth and keeping him " in " after school Peggy 
thought all this argued a very poor method of 
teaching, and that Mickey's time would be much 
better employed in helping his father to make a 
living. And that was the end of Mickey's 
schooling. 

It was a time of year when boys could earn 
something in the cornfields, and the lad was at 
first very well pleased to be at work. But there 
was something in the monotony of plying the 
clappers at the crows that wore on him, and 
after a little he began to complain of headaches 
and stomach pains in the morning. 

" He's getting delicate from having to get up so 
early," said Peggy, and they sought no further 
work for him. But the street was no place for 
Mickey to spend his days in ; he learned nothing 
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good from the idlers at the Monument, and he 
began to have alarming ideas about enlisting for 
the ''sojers." He was active enough in ofifering 
his services to people to hold their horses, and 
the money thus earned he spent with his friends 
in public-houses. Peggy was not thoroughly 
awakened to the lad's danger until she discovered 
that in her little absences from her goose- 
berry stand he used to pocket the money for 
her fruit Then one race day he was taken up 
with a batch of companions and lodged in gaol 
for being drunk and disorderly. The gaoling 
it was that struck to Mick Dee's heart. " I was 
never in a peeler's detches nor inside a place of 
detintion in my life/' he said, "an' if Mickey is 
to be lower down in the world than me, what's 
the use of living at all?" 

But one must go on living in spite of morti- 
fications and disappointments, and Mickey's 
parents ate and drank and slept like their neigh- 
bours, although they had in addition to provid- 
ing for Mickey's support to pay his Petty Sessions 
fines as regularly as their rent Latterly, it is 
true, they had been obliged on several occasions 
to allow Mickey to be sent to the county gaol 
in default of the fine, for times were bad. But 
he seemed to like this, and alwa]rs confessed 
on his return that the gaol was a "grand place, 
faith," and that some of "the nicest hoys an' 
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girls he ever met in his life," were as regu- 
larly in there as he himself. 

''No, no," muttered Peggy Dee sadly; "there's 
no girl that's worth her salt would have him. 
Rose Ellen means well, but she can't do the 
impossible. The Dennehys will be investigating 
about him, an' they'll never throw away their 
fine smart daughter on him." 

But then she thought of his nice red hair and 
blue eyes, and the fine voice he had for calling 
fish through a street ''He'd be a husband fit 
for the best Dennehy that ever walked," she 
said "An' when that girl gets her eye on him 
she'll never be satisfied with any one else." 

Her dreams that night brought her fairy 
visions of summer evenings with Mickey and 
his wife, blooming and happy, coming in with 
their well -stocked cart, taking turns at the 
calling, "Fresh aloivel Fresh aloive!" She saw 
the rosy little grandchildren, felt them nestling 
in her arms, calling her "Nanny"— name of 
magic and delight 

In the morning, when Mick Dee was gone, 
and Mickey and she were at breakfast together, 
she thought she would talk a little confidentially 
to the boy. 

"Mickey," she said, "your father spoke last 
night of turning over a new lafe in your book. 
What is ]rour notion at all of your future? Is 
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it in this kind of a way you're going to spend 

all ]rour days?" 

Mickey shuffled uneasily on his chair, and 
would have hesitated about answering only for 
the compelling eye that was upon him. 

"There's the sojers/' he said; ''I could join 
•em?" 

"Ah, *sojering'? Let me tell you, Mickey Dee, 
that with your record at the Bench, you're after 
shutting even that door against yourself. You'd 
never pass for the sojers, Mickey, an' isn't that 
a heart-scald to your poor father and me to have 
the sweepings o' creation able to look down on 
our only child?" 

"Well, they didn't think so bad o' me in the 
gaol," said Mickey aggrievedly; "there was ten 
times bigger blaggards than me in it." 

This measuring himself by gaol standards made 
Peggy's heart sink "fathoms deep," as she 
confessed to herself later on when she reviewed 
the whole conversation. " He's a lost boy," she 
groaned mentally. But she roused herself, for 
the one means of saving him was Rose Ellen's 
plan. 

"Mickey," she said, "what would you say 

now to getting married? You're nearly into jrour 

twenty ]rears, an' many a boy was settled and 

taking the world on himself at that age." 

"There's time enough for that," he said 
a6 
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'''Time enough' was the rogue that ran away 
with everything from the ould man in the story. 
Mickey, Rose Ellen was telling me of a nice, 
good little girl, hard-working, saving, with a 
donkey an' car of her own, one of the Dennehys 
of the Pill— ye'd make out a grand living to- 
gether at the fish, an' your father^s mind an' 
mine would be aisy. Think of it, in the name of 
God, an' we'll let that good Rose Ellen go with 
the message to the Dennehys. Ye could take 
the house next us— a fine boarded room an' an 
elegant loft it has— an' there ]re'd be like ginthry, 
actially." 

"I hate made matches," said Mickey. "I'd 
like to choose my own partner." 

His mother's fiery eyes flashed ominously. 
This want of comprehension on her son's part 
of the efforts that were being made to redeem 
and dignify his course in life revolted her, and 
the impudence of the brat, picking and choosing 
his blessings 1 

"You hate whatever is dasent an' of good 
report," she cried. "But folly on; have your 
way, an' see where it will lade you I Mickey, 
I never said so to ]rou before ; in all the thribila- 
tion you put me through I was slow to cast a 
heavy word at you, but I see plain this morning 
that 'twas as a child of sorrow and desolation 
you were sent to Mick Dee an' me. We'd be 
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happier people if we never saw your face/' 
She put the cups she had been washing on their 
hooks in the cupboard, covered the turf fire with 
ashes, and, without another word, took up her 
baskets and left the house. 

All day she felt miserably unhappy. Waves 
of wild regret at having said those cruel things 
to Mickey— Mickey, who had never uttered an 
undutiful word, however faulty his actions 
might be, to her or his father— were varied by 
other waves of anger at his perverse "roguery'* 
in being blind to the advantages which Rose 
Ellen was trying to procure for him. 

"He'd break the heart in a saint," she 
groaned; "an' this face o' mine would never be 
in the state it is only for the fretting he*s put- 
ting me through. There's no knowing what 
'twill turn to through the pure dinth o' the 
misery of my mind" 

In the sunshine next morning Rose Ellen's 
cheerful voice calling her fish brought hope 
with it somehow. 

"Well, Peggy, my woman," she said heartily, 
"we'll have Mickey married an' settled before 
Shrove Tuesday this time. The Denneh]rs are 
very favourable, but they'd like to have a look 
at the boy on their own ground before they'd 
begin to enthertain the match rael sarious. 
He's to be at the house for tay next Tuesday 
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evening. The two grandfathers an* grand- 
mothers will be there, an' a whole slew of 
uncles an' aunts, all wanting to see what a 
match Ansty would be making. They're dose, 
hard people, but r'asonable, and Mickey, being 
a boy that has thravelled, will be able to 
account for himself. I know the times aren't 
overgood with you an' Mick Dee of late," con- 
tinued the good creature, "an' so I brought a 
few wearables for Mickey, for 'tis a critical time 
for him, an' a good appearance is a great thing 
in a young bachelor's favour." 

She fished out from under a bag of hay a 
coat and waistcoat, which she explained were 
regular gintleman's garments, and the biggest 
baiigains she had ever got from Mrs Mullins 
of the pawn. Peggy for once in her life was 
deprived of speech. The "gintleman's" clothes, 
the tea-party in Mickey's honour, the relations 
(his people-in-law, hah !) to be assembled to 
receive him, all seemed too much, coming so 
quick on her despondency. She got to her 
feet after a moment, however, and with fervour 
embraced Rose Ellen. 

"You're after doing to-day," she said, "what 
will stand in my memory till the clay is over 
me. You're Mickey's friend an' well-wisher, an' 
for that r'ason I'd " (gulp)-" I'd die for you, 
Rose Ellen Doyle!" 
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On the morning: of the day appointed for the 
meeting of Mickey with his future relations, 
there was a great furbishing and brushing of 
the intended bridegroom, up in the house on 
Gallows Hill. Mickey submitted to it all with 
a willingness that pleased Rose Ellen. It was 
not the eager willingness which she had hoped 
to see, but it was better than what one would,, 
after all, expect from a "bad boy's" "conthraiy" 
nature. 

The two women looked after him admiringly 
as he left the door, Peggy crying a little. 
"Wait a bit, Mickey," cried Rose Ellen sud- 
denly. Mickey turned back obediently. " Here's 
a two-shilling piece for good luck," she said, 
"an' so that you won't be without the price 
of a treat for the Denneh]rs. Spake up to 'em 
like a man with respect for yourself an' the 
father an' mother at home. Show that nice 
little threasure of a girl that she'd be making 
no mistake in casting in her lot with you, an' 
come home to us with a good story." 

"I'll do my best in what's before me," he 
said. He was strangely laconic of late, but 
they set this down to the seriousness growing 
out of the novelty of his position as a marrying 
man. 

Over a refreshing cup of tea that evening 

Rose Ellen and Peggy indulged in many a rosy 
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hope about the marriage so near to both their 
hearts. Neither the fish nor the gooseberries, 
nor hard times of many kinds had destroyed the 
romance in them, and Mickey and his bride and 
their future were the centre of the most charm- 
ing visions. 

'' He'll be back in the morning from the PUl," 
said Peggy, ''an* then I'll have to be getting 
Mick Dee's duds and my own ready, for we 
must do credit to ourselves and the boy at the 
wedding. Oh, Rose Ellen, wasn't I the lucky 
woman to have you for a friend ? I'll be having, 
with God's blessing, my loving gran'children 
around me while I'll be able to enjoy 'em. But 
the first lesson these gran'children will be 
taught will be love an' respect for Rose Ellen 
Doyle. They'll be yours, dear woman, as much 
as mine. We'll be their two fond Nannies." 

"We will so, Peggy, an' won't the little 
cr'atures give a new I'ase of life to us? Innis- 
doyle will be a second home to me when 
Mickey is settled." And so with happy hopes 
the women separated. 

The seldom rat-tat of the postman awakened 
Peggy Dee next morning. 

''Mick," she cried; "'tis the post. Get up 
an' take in the letther. As true as anything, 
'tis from my Uncle Felix's bo]rs at last from 
New York, with a draft in it that'll set Mickey 
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up noble in the fish. Man, dear, aren't ]rou 
slow ? " She sought, trembling with excitement, 
in the pocket of her gown for her spectacles, 
and they were on her nose, when Mick Dee 
shufiSed over with the letter. 

"lyehl" she said blankly, on examining the 
envelope; '^'tisn't from America at all, and 'tis 
some strange woman's writing—' Mrs Michael 
Dee, Gallows Hill, Innisdoyle' — who in the 
world took it into her head to be writing to 
me?" 

"Yerrah, open it, woman, an' see," said Mick 
Dee, "and don't be wasting time on spekila- 
tions." 

With her scissors she carefully cut the 
envelope and drew out the enclosure, a smudgy 
sheet covered with ugly sprawling characters. 

'' ' Dear mother,' — from Cork I Heavens 1 
what's this at all, at all?" cried Peggy. 
"Didn't he go to the PUl, an' why- why ?" 

"Read it, can't you?" cried Mick Dee 
miserably. 

" ' Dear mother,' " read Peggy, * I sit down to 
write you these few lines, in my wife's hand- 
writing.' Well, glory be to goodness, sure, 

that's all right ' Hoping they'll find you in 

good health, as this leaves me at present I 
was married this evening to one of the nice 
girls I used to see in the gaol' " Peggy 
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dropped the letter and broke into sickly 
moans, but Mick Dee picked it up and 

bade her sternly go on with the reading. 

"'She has a great way of living in the city 
—she draws more money out of the pawn 
offices in a week than a caubogue* of a fish- 
woman could earn in a ytar^ and if there's any 
gaolings— welly neither of us will object to that 
We're both used to it We'U be out of danger 
and timptation when we're in there ; we needn't 
be paying for firing or aitables, nor bothering 
about rent, rates, or taxes. 

"'And so I remain your afezonite son (and 
wife), Michael and Barbary Dee.' 

"He's a lost sowl," wailed Peggy, covering 
herself desolately with the bedclothes, and 
Mick Dee went out, and, leaning on his father^s 
headstone, meditated grimly on the unaccount- 
able punishments that fell on well-meaning 

people. 

* A common pereon. 
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'pHE ''train" was still a new enough institution 
in Innisdoyle to cause a gathering at the 
station whenever it was due. On an October 
evening in 187— the townspeople were interested 
to observe that it brought several passengers 
whose accents, loud and nasal, proclaimed them 
returned Irish-Americans. Only one of them got 
off at Innisdoylei and her the others bantered in 
their leave-taking. 

<< Good-bye, Miss Dunne,** cried a hollow- 
chested, wizen-faced girl, with ** Bowery " written 
all over her cheap attire. ''You'll see Castle 
Garden an' the Battery before we will, in spite 
of all ]rou say. Give my love to all that will be 
enquiring for me there, and say Til be back with 
the roses in June." 

"And say. Miss Dunne, don't be making a match 
with some old stuck-in-the-mud farmer with your 
good Philadelphia dollars," said a man with a 
cough and a bilious complexion. "I'm asking 
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]rou myself now before all these witnesses. Say 
the wordy my darling, and 1*11 call for you on my 
way back to Boston in March." 

^'Or Billy here, when he gets rid of the wen 
on his neck, would make a good-looking 
husband,** put in another. 

The bantered one, a short, masculine woman 
of forty or thereabouts, was equal to it alL 

" Don't trouble your heads about me,** she said, 
in a deep man's voice. ^'I think Tve proved up 
to this that I can look out for Number One. 
And, as for going back to America, 1*11 only say 
that 1*11 see it as soon as Pat Kennedy there, or 
Mary Ann, or Billy, and some others, too, and 
that is-~never. For, if I have a good guess, 
*tis the churchyard sod will be over *em before 
March, to say nothing of June.*' 

Somehow all the joking died out of the 
travellers. The Bowery girl's face flushed and 
paled, and she put her hand to her chest as if a 
sudden stricture had caught her there. The 
bilious man tried to suppress a cough, which, 
however, had its way, and shook him all the more 
for the attempt at conquering it ^' Billy** felt 
all around the ^'wen,*' which was, as he knew, 
a cancer, and had his first dark forebodings as 
to the possible failure of the old herb-doctor*s 
plaster, which he was coming home to try for 
the ailment as a last resource. 
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In the meantime^ Miss Dunne had collected 
her luggage on the platform— a tin-covered 
American trunki three bundles sewed up in 
canvas, and the handbag: which she had been 
carr]ring: all the time. Three or four boys col- 
lected around her, each seizing on one of her 
possessions. 

''Lay them down!" she commanded, in her 
startling voice, ''and get out of here like chain- 
lightning 1 Hallo, there 1 " to a man passing by, 
"how much will you charge to help me down to 
the town with these? I'll take a hand at the 
trunk myself with you, and we'll bring the 
bundles on the top of it ! " 

" Half-a-crown," said the man. "You couldn't 
expect me to go over half a mile o' ground for 
less." 

" I'll give you sixpence," she said, and the look 
of calm determination which met his stare of 
angry enquiry convinced him that no larger fee 
was to be had from her. He was a man with 
a chronic thirst, and as sixpence was better than 
nothing, he helped to heap the bundles on the 
trunk, whistling a "bar" of "Hard Times" as he 
did so. 

"Where'U we bring 'em?" he asked then. 

"Where is there a good unexpinsive lodging?" 
she enquired. 

"There's two or three that might suit you," 
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he said sarcastically; '' registhered lodgin's 
regularly inspected by the peelers and sanitary 
officer. One keeps the pig-jobberS| another has 

the ballad-singers " 

'^You're a choicei low-down blaggard/' said Miss 

Dunne severely, "but you'll do well enough with 

the baggage. Is Miss Mullins in Innisdoyle yet?" 

"She iSy but she keeps the hdghth of respect- 

able, substantial people " 

"And do you mean to insinuate/' said Miss 
Dunne, but without much show of anger, "that 
I'm not as respectable and substantial as the best 
of 'em ? Take hold of that trunk and stir yourself 
now." 

At Miss Mullins' door, which, by the time they 
reached it, was surrounded by a gaping crowd, 
attracted by the unusual spectacle of a woman 
"in a bonnet" helping to carry a trunk, they 
deposited their burdens. 

"Here's your sixpence," she said, "and buy 
bread for it instead of whisky. Whisky made 
blaggards of the seven generations before ]rou, 
Jack Brien, and I suppose you can't help being 
the useless scum you are." 

"Scum an' blaggards!" cried the man. He 

was ready, she could see, to pour out a flood of 

uncomplimentary talk, but she would not have it 

''Be offl" she commanded. "Get out of my 

sight, you shiftless, idle stray. Have you nothing 
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better to do/' she said, addressing the crowd, 
through whom she found some difficulty in reach- 
ing the bell-pull, ^^than to stand gaping there 
at a decent stranger? But sure," looking at 
them, "'tisn't the work that ye ought to be doing 
is troubling ye. Idle curiosity an' cadging that'll 
bring some of ye to the gallows yet " 

^'A cat can look at the king," cried a woman 
with a basket of apples and a swollen face, out 
of which one sore eye flamed luridly. 

*^ Faith, then, she's the quare style of riyalty," 
said another. '^ Look at the feet of her, in a pair 
o' child's coffins for boots, no less I " 

^* Where did ]rou get that Queen Anne of a 
shawl ? " queried a third, in a nasal voice. ** Was 
it on Broadway or Third Avenoo ? I'll bet a penny 
she don't know how to use a knife and fork," etc 

But all the taunts left the new-comer per- 
fectly unconcerned. 

''What's the matter with 'em inside?" she 
said aloud, but to herself. ''Am I to be kept 
here aU night?" 

"Miss Mullins is investigating you through 
the keyhole," said one of the crowd. "She'll 
think twice, never fear, before she'll take such 
a common disciple in among her genteel 
boardhers." 

A thin, elderly, would-be young woman opened 
the door half way. 
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''Well," she enquired, ''what do you want, 
ma'am?" 

"Maty MullinsI Heavens an' earth, is it 
jTOurself that's there at all? An' ould, ancient, 
withered woman I You weren't wrinkled, or 
dyed, or with a false tooth in your head when 
I was leaving: Innisdoyle five-an'-twenty year 
ago. You remember Anastasia Dunne?" 

There was plainly a struggle in Miss Mullins' 
mind as to whether she would not shut the 
door in her interlocutor's face, but times were 
bad, and a possible boarder was not to be 
turned away. 

"What can I do for you?" she asked. 

"Just give me a hand with this luggage up 
to a comfortable room." 

"I'll send my servant," said Miss Mullins 
with dignity, and, going to the stairway, she 
called—" Maggie, come here and help this woman 
with her boxes up to the idle room." 

Something in the girl's face, which, though 
smutty, was very handsome, and bore a strong 
resemblance to her own, appeared to strike 
Miss Dunne. 

"Are you a daughter of Tom Dunne's?" she 
asked. 

The girl acknowledged that she was. 

"Well, I'm (to my misfortune) Tom Dunne's 
sister, but, understand me, I'll have no 'aunting' 
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or relationship at all with you or any of the 
tribe jrou belong: to. Look alive now, and 
hoist up that trunk affain." 

"H— m," she sniffed, when the girl opened a 
door, and they entered a dark and musty- 
smelling: apartment "Isn't there a cheerfuUer 
room than this in the place?" 

"Twas here I was told to bring you," said 
the girl, ''but 'twill be all right when 111 bring 
up a candle an' the makin's of a fire. Ill race 
down for 'em." 

The candle revealed a collection of crippled 
furniture and an untempting-looking bed. 

''Maty Mullins was always a slack house- 
keeper, with all her fallals an' finery," said Miss 
Dunne. "Bring me up my tay, girl, d'ye hear, 
an' something for a relish— a fresh herring or 
something." She had time to raise the windows, 
to throw open the musty bed, and to dust the 
place with the dingy towels that decorated the 
cracked washing apparatus long before the meal 
ordered arrived. 

Miss Dunne eyed the contents of the tray 
which the girl planted down on the newspaper- 
covered dressing-table with great disgust 

"Look here," she said, "jrou did that herring 
on the tongs. Don't deny it And, moreover, 
]rou turned it over with your dirty fingers— d'ye 
see the marks of 'em on the cup an' saucer. 
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And the butter— why did you handle that? 
You're a filthy, careless sthreel/ and it proves 
to me, what I always knew, that there's no good 
at all in the seed and breed of them that Tom 
Dunne joined. I'll conshume the food—I can eat 
anything, thank God I— but I'll have an allowance 
for it all when I'm settling my bill with Maty 
Mullins. Sooner than get into those sheets 
to-night, too, I'll sleep in my clothes, and ]rou 
can tell her so if you like.** 



II 

In the morning the slumbers of the Mullins' 
household were rudely disturbed by the clang 
of the front door behind Miss Dunne. She had 
had but indifferent rest "in her clothes," and 
was anxious for a breath of fresh morning air. 
The main street of Innisdoyle, with its double 
row of shuttered shops, was as quiet as if it 
were the middle of the night Nothing was 
stirring in the damp morning but the jackdaws 
and a few stray ducks, busy picking a hungry 
living off the streets, and the returned emigrant 
had ample opportunity to note the changes that 
a quarter of a century had made. They were 
not many, and were all in the direction of 
* An untidy penon. 
4X 
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comfort and decency. In the old times new 
painty fresh curtains, and clean windows were 
the exception. Now they were universal in the 
place, a circumstance that slightly damped Miss 
Dunne's spirits. ** No matter," she said aloud, in 
continuation of her thoughts, /Til find many 
another way to show 'em up and boss 'em, 
they have so many wake points, the slack 
divils." 

^'Ah, Miss Dunne, I heard you had arriyed. 
Was it of us unfortunate stay-at-homes you 
were talking in that severe way? The poor 
native is a mark for every prosperous foreigner's 
criticism. But 'is he after all so evil? Is it fair 
to call him "devU"?"* 

Miss Dunne looked at the speaker, who had 
startled her by suddenly appearing from out of 
a gateway which she was passing. The passage 
led, as she remembered, to Attorney Shannon's 
residence back among the gardens. 

^'I ought to know you," she said, noting the 
sodden face of the man, and the overpowering 
odour of whisky that emanated from him. " I'm 
thinking you might be old Curls Shannon, but, 
I suppose, even as bad as you look, so long as 
]rou're above ground at all, jrou're not him, for 
he'd be a terrible aged man now, an' a long 
life was a blessing kept rightfully from the 
Shannons. He had an awlawn of a son ^" 
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"Fm the ' awiawn,' ma'am,'* said the wreck, 
bowing:. 

'^Well, then/' she said, offering: her large 
cotton -gloved hand, ^^Fm not surprised that 
]rou're the style you are, for you had no example 
to be otherwise. Your father— without putting 
a tooth in the ould saying— was a genuine ^son 
of perdition.' He cheated my mother, as he did 
every one else that had anything to do with 
him, out of her little means, but that was his 
nature, and I bear you no ill-will " 

'* Thanks, awfully," murmured the wreck, with 
mock gratitude. 

<<I suppose jTOu're after drinking everything 
the « old vagabond left you?" said Miss Dunne 
cheerfully. *^A11 the shops and good farms that 
he chivied out of the people?" 

'^Almost," said Mr Shannon. 

'* That's a pity, for you'd find a buyer in me 
ready to plank down a sizable bit of money for 
a good shop." 

''So you're going into the shop-keeping line," 
cried the man excitedly. ''Murder I isn't this 
a pity? I had just the place that would suit 
you, and 'twas only last night I concluded with 
Dacey about it " 

"Dacey? I knew his son in Pittsburg — a 
thrifling, sickly slip of a jroung fellow that's 
half the time in hospital since he got 
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poisoned in the lead works Hell never be a 

help to him." 

''But he told me the boy was earning plenty 
of dollars, and had promised to pay the ten 
yearly instalments of the purchase money." 

''An' you had no better judgment than to 
let jTOur house go on such terms? Tu, tu, tu! 
To people without a penny of ready money. 
But sure you hadn't much choice. There's not 
many looking for house property in Innisdoyle. 
How long a lease is there of the place?" 

"Fifty years." 

"Forty-three and fifty— ninety -three — that'll 
just about see me out And how much were 
]rou to get from old Dacey?" 

"Three hundred and fifty pounds in ten even 
]rearly payments." 

"I'll tell you what," said Miss Dunne. "You're 
old Curls' son. Very well Drive a coach-an'- 
four through the agreement with Dacey (he is, 
if I remember right, a slack, timid man, without 
Mends)^ an' I'll give you a pile of solid gold 
sovereigns as purchase money in full." 

The hungry look that the mention of ready 
money brought to Shannon's eyes showed Miss 
Dunne that she had touched the right spot 

*' But— a " he said, dubiously, " the old fellow's 

gizzard is stuck in the place. He has lived there 
fifty years, and will make a fearful hullabaloo I " 
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^'Shoo, what of that? He has no friends— 
a man without money never has— and what good 
will his hullabalooins do for him? Fm after 
making: my offer. Take it or I'ave it" 

^^But how much are you offering: me? Name 
the lump sum?" 

^^111 pay you a hundred and twenty pounds 
in g:old when you sign an' sale the transfer to me." 

''A hundred and twenty? But Fm to get 
three hundred and fifty from Dacey." 

Miss Dunne laughed sardonically. 

''Well, you can choose between our offers. 
All FU say is this : the Shannons, as every one 
knows, aren't lasting people— bad chests* and 
livers bolsthered up on whisky. Three years 
from now, after the rig jou*ve run and the 
consumptive nature that's in you, there won't 
be, likely enough, a trace of you overground, 
an' somebody else will be enjoying old Dacey^s 
payments without even saying a "God rest 
him" for you. You're a bigger fool than your 
father's son ought to be by rights, if you refuse 
the offer that you yourself can enjoy," and she 
stalked on up the street 

''There's a bit of luck," she said to herself; 
"the very shop that I wanted, the very lease 
that suits me, an' a taste of sweet revinge on 
Dacey, that often refused us credit for the bread 
long ago. Tis worth the bad times I put over 
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me in America. But I must get Baraett, the 
agent, over to my side, too, for Shannon is a 
bit weak, and would need a word from the big 
man, that could do anything with old Curls an' 
his family as long as I can remember." 

The Innisdoyle property was owned by what 
is known as a '* popular" landlord, and the agent 
aimed, of course, to be popular too. He had 
philanthropic ideas as to the need of amuse- 
ments, lectures on science and art, cookery 
classes, etc, in the town, and his pet project 
was the building of a public hall that could 
be utilised for these purposes. He had spoken 
to some of the leading townsmen about it, 
and was astonished at their apathy. They had 
their own good reasons for not being enthusi- 
astic, but they thought it would not do to 
confess them to the gentleman. In the first 
place, they considered that a more cnring want 
was the starting of some industrial operations 
in a place where the owner, who drew his tens 
of thousands yearly from the people, gave 
absolutely ho benefit back save employment 
to half a score of persons. Science and art, 
and even amusements, they felt, could wait 
very well. So could cookery, too, until people 
had something worth while in their larders. 
In the next place, there seemed to be no 
reason in the world why the agent should 
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expect help from them— they had more than 
enough calls upon their resources— to carry out 
his fads. And so the proposed Town Hall of 
Innisdoyle remained in the bosom of the future. 
But it was well known that it was a sore 
subject with the agent 

Miss Dunne discovered the gentleman now 
coming out of his residence, and looking not 
particularly amiable. But her courage was 
equal to more than that 

'^ Good-morning, Mr Bamett,** she said, with 
respectful geniality. 

Mr Bamett glanced coldly at her. There was a 
commonness in her appearance that, added to an 
American twang and freedom in her speech, dis- 
pleased him. The return of Yankee-flavoured 
natives, the importation of Yankee ideas into Ire- 
land, formed, in his opinion, a menace to the welfare 
of the country, which angered when it did not de- 
press him. He returned her '^good-morning" curtly. 

''You have an elegant situation for a grand 
building here," she said 

"Yes," he answered coldly. 

"And if any gentleman in the country is fitted 
by nature and grace, as the saying is, to raise 
such an edifice, ]rou are the one, Mr Bamett 
Twould be a grand work, a credit an' a pride 
to the town, an' 'twould hand down your name 
with honour to the farthest generations." 
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'^Who are jou^ may I ask?" said the gentle- 
man, somewhat mollified Not one of the towns- 
people, he remembered resentfully, had ever so 
much as alluded to the hall of their own accord 
But here was this stranger talking so cordially 
about it— who knew what a returned Yankee 
interested in the town might not be induced 
to do?" 

''Is it who am I, Mr Bamett? Fm Anastasia 
Dunne, the eldest of the widow's family that left 
the little Coombe farm twenty-five years ago. 
We were poor and small in the world then, but, 
I thank the Lord, that's not my story to-day. 
I'm back again with plenty of money, and deter- 
mined to spend the rest of my days in my native 
spot I had patriotism enough in me to bring 
back my substantial savings here." She drew a 
thick purse from her pocket as she spoke, and 
the gentleman's eyes glistened. People with 
''plenty of money" and "substantial savings" 
were as delightful as they were scarce additions 
to the town population. She would certainly do 
something about the "Hall." 

"Ah, and so ]rou have done well in America?" 
he said 

"I have so. And 'tisn't bragging I am at all 
when I say that I did better than any native of 
Innisdoyle that ever left it And to prove it to 
you, for, as the old saying goes, 'the proof o' the 
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pudding is in the eating/ here's a ten-pound note 
as the first and opening contribution to the work 
on the Town Hall of Innisdoyle. I'm giving it 
to youy Mr Barnett, on the simple condition that 
the work will be commenced right away." 

In the warmth of his heart, Mr Bamett shook 
hands with her enthusiastically. 

^'You are a most intelligent woman," he said, 
"and I only wish that you would call on my 
services in return for your generous kindness. 
Is there anything I can do for you in Innis- 
doyle?" 

"Well, then, as you ask me, Mr Bamett, there 
is. I have already in my eye the shop that I'd 
wish to take, an' I'd like your good word in the 
matter. Tis old Dacey^s place." 

" But I'm afraid he has negotiations completed 
with Shannon. The son in America " 

"The son? A spint atomy, Mr Bamett, thafs 
poisoned through and through from the white 
lead, an' spends half his time in hospital ? He'll 
never eam enough again to pay his doctor's fees, 
not to speak of anything else." 

"Ah, that alters the case entirely. Very well, 
Miss Dunne. You may certainly depend upon 
my assistance in the affair " 

"A word to Mr Shannon is all that I'd ask, 
Mr Bamett He's a bit shook in his nerves, 
and I could see he has qualms about facing old 
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Dacey—a creature that nobody need mind at all, 

for he's without friends or money.*' 

''Ill see Shannon at once about it, Miss 
Dunne/' said the agent briskly. ''It will be 
all right, rest assured Oootf-moming, my very 
good friend." 



Ill 

In the meantime Mr Shannon stood where 
Miss Dunne had left him, a prqr to "conflicting 
emotions." The thought of the one hundred and 
twenty gold sovereigns was beautiful to him 
exceedingly! but breaking through the arrange- 
ment with old Dacey— that was an unpleasant 
thing. And then the Shannons' want of "lasting- 
ness." He had seen and thought of the family 
fate often vaguely himself, but Miss Dunne's way 
of putting it made it a very plain fact "There 
won't be a trace of you over ground three jrears 
from now," she had said. He looked around and 
tried to realise how it would be at that time's 
distance. He up in the unspeakable vault of the 
Shannons, forgotten among all the old ancestors 
there as thoroughly as if he had died a century 
ago, and his step-brother's cubs, the grandsons 
of the servant-maid whom his father had married, 
being schooled and fed on the payments of old 
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Dacey. He had not troubled much heretofore 
about these step-nephews, but now somehow 
the thought was revolting. "Anything that I 
leave is to go to them by the terms of my father's 
will, but, upon my soul, Til take care that theyll 
lick dean platters," he said viciously. 

He was in a ripe mood, therefore, to receive 
the suggestions and advice of Mr Bamett when 
that gentleman came up to see him in the 
afternoon. 

** Go to the old fellow at once," concluded the 
agent, "and, by hook or crook, get hold of the 
signed agreement It will be all plain sailing 
then." 

Thus nerved, Mr Shannon went over at once 
to the bake-shop. Old Dacey did not like the 
beating about the bush and talk of the lawyer's 
son, and was at first even inclined to be a little 
violent He knew that any one whom the 
Shannons wished to "best" was in a bad way, 
and "besting" was dearly his caller's object 
now. 

"I have your paper in the drawer there," he 
cried; "that'll protect me against you I I defy 
you to get the advantage of me." 

A cimning light leaped into Shannon's eye. 

"Ah, the paper," said he, "there's exactly where 
I have you. I don't believe I put my signature 
to it at all. I was so long in the habit of signing 
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for my father, that I'm certain I put ^Jos.' 
instead of ' Jas./ and that'll never hold good in 
law." 

Dacey gasped like a driven deer, and then, with 
a shaking hand, unlocked a drawer under the 
counter, from which he drew forth a folded blue 
paper. He was tremulously opening it when 
Shannon, with a quick movement, snatched it 
from him, and, throwing it on the fire, struggled 
and fought to hold back the desperate old man 
until it was entirely consumed. 

"Now," he cried, "where's your 'protection,' 
you old fraud? To come to me with your cock- 
and-bull stories about American dollars, when 
your precious son hasn't one cent to jingle against 
another." 

Miss Dunne was anxious to take early posses- 
sion, and the stupefied Dacey, who next day 
had stopped short in the midst of removing his 
little possessions to the street, was an embarrass- 
ment to her. " He's half out and half in," she 
said plaintively to Mr Bamett, "and 'twould 
look bad in the town, I suppose, if I entered 
before he left." 

The old man, sitting on the "settee," which had 
been the pride of the hearts of his dead wife and 
daughter, was listening, bewildered, to the noisy 
qrmpathy of a number of lane gossips, and their 
vituperative talk about the "Yankee," when the 
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agent came in. In a moment the women slunk 
aside and were respectfully silent. 

"Well, Mr Dacey/' said the gentleman, "Fm 
sorry to see ]rou in this plight" 

The slow tears of broken age filled Dacey's eyes. 
"Fm sorry myself^ Mr Bamett," he said, ^'and 
'tisn't altogether on my own account The boy- 
he's not overstrong—an' 'twas his wish to work 
till he had the house bought, and then to come 
back. But Shannon got the best of me, he 
hunted me" 

"It is a sad case, of course, but you must 
look at it this way. You and your son could 
never keep up those pasrments, and the dis- 
possession would have to come sooner or later. 
The question really is, what are you going to 
do? Where will you face for a shelter?" 

The man shook his head helplessly. 

"Oh, but this is no way to act," said Mr 
Bamett, "you can't be making a spectacle of 
yourself on the side of a street, like this." 

No, it was no way for him to behave, Dacey 
admitted, and it was a shame, moreover, to 
oblige people to remind him of the fact 

** I humbly beg your pardon, Mr Bamett, but 
I was so disthracted someway that I didn't 
think of it at all. I must," gathering himself up 
in his shiftless way, "be thinking of going some- 
where." 
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^'I was just talking: to Mr O'Reilly over it, and, 
as Chairman of the Board of Guardians, he 
thinks the best thing you could do would be to 
go straight to the House " 

''To the House I" cried the other, startled. 
''Lord's mercy on us I is it my father and 
mother's son?" 

"Now, this is great foolishness," said Mr 
Bamett "What in the world else is before 
you later on ? Yourself on the edge of dotage, 
and with no one to depend on but that sickly 
son, isn't it plain that there's nothing else before 
you? O'Reilly kindly offered to let your few 
traps be stored over his stable until they can 
be sold, and in that way supply you with decent 
funeral expenses, so that altogether you're a 
man better provided for than many a more 
deserving person." 

The women looked at each other when Mr 
Bamett withdrew. 

"The big people o' the world are terrible sevare," 
shuddered Rose Ellen Doyle, the fish-woman. 
" Is there no help, high or low, for the misfortun- 
ate? The Lord Himself maybe is tu^d of us ^" 

"An' would you wonder at that?" put in 
another. "Who'd be wasting a thought on a lot 
of graceless rag-bags for ever looking for help of 
one kind or another, while there's untroublesome 
prosperous people to be intherested in?" 
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"We're great villains entirely," said Peggy 
Dee, putting her basket of gooseberries on the 
counter, "to be despising riches and grandeur. 
Mr Dacey, lave us be putting over the furniture 
for you in O'Reilly's stable, an', boys, are ye 
going to let an ould neighbour part from us 
without a bit of a wake an' demonsthration." 

The boys who had often found good sport in 
tormenting Dacey, blowing out his candles at 
night, giving him bad pennies for cakes, and so 
on, were genuinely sorry for the old man, and they 
went off with alacrity for their musical instruments. 

"We'll make 'em give a 'serenade' after to 
the Yankee," said Peggy with venom. 

And it was heading this procession of band- 
boys and their female relatives that old Dacey 
made his last progress through the town. 



IV 

The "serenade," a violent combination of cow- 
horns, big drum, and tin whistles, did not 
seriously affect Miss Dunne. She sent the 
slavey out the back way for the change of 
five shillings in halfpence, which she threw 
down among the crowd. In their excitement 
and surprise at this unexpected windfall, all 
their ill-feeling disappeared, and, when they 
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had picked up the coins, there was a rush to 
the public-houses, leaving the MuUins mansion 
and its inmates in peace. 

"I know how to manage that trash/' said 
Miss Dunne to herself. ''They'll think Fm a 
bit soft with the money, and, to keep in favour 
with me, they'll not interfere with my moving 
into Dace/s. Shoo, the blaggards I " 

As she expected, there was no movement of 
opposition on the part of the mob when she 
entered into Dacey's old home, and she was 
allowed to settle herself there quietly. She 
caused it to be understood in the town that she 
was not going into business with the object of 
making money; it was simply for the purpose 
of passing her time cheerfully. This explained 
the absence of a costly stock. She was content 
with a bale or two of such inexpensive goods as 
stocking yam, sewing cotton, needles and pins, 
buttons, etc., varied by a box or two of red 
herrings and candles. This whim of hers sur- 
prised the townspeople, whose imaginations were 
hardly equal to the task of reconciling the 
having money with an indifference to displaying 
it But somehow it added to the impression of 
her great wealth, for, they reasoned, it is only 
the rich who can dare to appear poor. 

"She must be fairly wallowing in money," was 
the universal verdict, and the bearing of Mr 
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Baraett and the two bank managers towards 
her confirmed them in this opinion. The latter 
gentlemen were, indeed, most deferential to 
Miss Dunne. The affairs of most of the other 
shopkeepers in the place were "involved,'* and 
there was a natural rivalry between the managers 
to obtain the patronage of a financially sound 
householder. They were both, as it happened, 
small men, and it was somewhat impressive to 
see their bowing and hat-lifting to the stout 
and strident-voiced Miss Dunne, and her half- 
cjrnical, non-committal acceptance of them. 

But the reason for Mr Bametfs friendship 
gave less amusement in certain quarters when 
it became known. In fact, there was a strong 
feeling of indignation among the shopkeepers 
and farmers that this newcomer should have 
put the agent on doing the thing they had 
been at so much pains to keep him from all 
these years. 

Mr O'Reilly, the big publican opposite, who 
prided himself on being able to put "a fool's 
cap" on any one who stood ill with him— he had 
already laughed out of business more than one 
rival in the drink trade— came over to try his 
hand with the Yankee. She received him 
pleasantly; it was a change that she appreciated, 
this coming to see her of the big man, who had 
treated her and her mother long ago with what 
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she considered unfors:iveable harshness. They 
had owed him for shop-stuff, and he and old 
Curls Shannon had gone to the bitter end with 
them. • . . But here he came smiling now, and 
with an obsequiousness which, while she knew 
it was only put on in mockery, was yet flatter- 
ing to her in her new position. 

"Well, Miss Dunne," said the great man, 
"Innisdoyle ought to be proud of the honour 
and glory of being chosen out of the map of 
the world for the residence of so prosperous 
a citizen of the United States." 

"I know I've paid it a big compliment, Mr 
O'Reilly,- said the lady modestly, "an' I'm 
glad to see it eqjojring any honour or glory on 
my account. I'm well-plazed, too, to think that 
the people can have the satisfaction of feeling 
that now at last there is a shopkeeper of un- 
doubted solvency in the town." 

That was a shot that Mr O'Reilly had not 
expected— in fact, he had come out to do all 
the shooting himself. 

"Yes," he said, "they, no doubt, are very 
proud that it is not an insolvent person who 
has driven a blameless old fellow-townsman out 
of house and living into the Workhouse. But," 
looking around, "whether, after all, in view of 
the evidence before them, they give more than 
a wink and * we'll see' to the notion of solvency 
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is a question I'd rather not discuss. Your 
stock isn't a heavy or expensive one, Miss 
Dunne " 

"It's all paid for, an' there's nothing for mere 
show or the mould and rats, Mr O'Reilly. 
And I have no notion at all of troubling the 
Bankruptcy Court" 

Mr O'Reilly had already been through that 
inferno, and he relished the second shot as 
littie as he did the first 

"Persons of humble means escape many trials. 
Tisn't for tape and pin sellers that the expensive 
machinery of the law is often put in motion. 
There's people beneath all that, ma'am. But 
it seems they're not beneath coming into a place, 
and, out of showing-off an' love of mischief, 
putting things in motion that no man knows 
where the expinse and inthricacy of trouble will 
end. Upon my life an' body, it was the most 
brazen act of impidence for one with a beggarly 
devil of a shop like this to start a piece of 
work that'll be the tormint of the parish for 
years '* 

" Ha I ha I It will give the measure of the 
Innisdoyle blow-hards' purses I It will keep the 
bosthoons of shopkeepers an' farmers on the 
drag for the rest of their natural lives, and more 
of that luck to 'em I I have you all where I 
wanted you, you hungry, greedy, bullying, 
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boasting, empty, callous lot I " The baleful flame 

of triumph in her pale eye daunted even the 

fool-maker. 

*^But well never submit to it,** he cried, with 
an effort overcoming his sudden fear of the 
woman ; ^^ we'll hold a meeting to protest against 
it "^ 

*'A meeting, eh?** sneered Miss Dunne. 
** Faith, ye won't There isn't one of ye with 
pluck enough at this stage of affairs to face the 
agenf s displeasure, nor to own up that ]re're 
not as well-prepared as the others to take your 
share of the expense Oh, ye'U build the hall, 
never fear I And Anne Dunne's name will be in 
the forefront of the list that will be hung in the 
porch in petpetuorum for the latest generations 
to see and read, hah I" 

And so, indeed, it came to pass. With groan- 
ing and bitterness of heart, Innisdoyle took up 
the burden of the new building. Mr Bamett 
never knew, though he might have had a shrewd 
suspicion, how the notices were received an- 
nouncing the builders' estimates, and allocating 
the share of expense to each householder. They 
thought of their rent, of the interest on their 
LO.U.'s, and other paper in the banks, the 
dunning commercial travellers from Cork and 
Dublin for ever at the door, and they would 
have groaned openly, only that they knew they 
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must, above all things, keep a fair face to the 
neighbours. 

^^May the divil fly away in a high wind with 
the one that brought it all on us I" they prayed, 
but Miss Dunne pursued the even tenor of her 
way, untouched by that or the other maledic- 
tions that were secretly hurled at her. No one 
dared to say in her presence what they thought 
of her, for by this time it was well understood 
that her tongue was to be feared. Gallows Hill 
and the outer lanes of Innisdoyle had women 
with a gift of ^'language" which the most 
hardened shrank from having let loose upon 
them, but Miss Dunne's endowment, while it 
was more decent, was more deadly. For the 
lane-women, reljring mostly on exaggeration and 
vulgar profanity for their effects, could not equal 
the mere telling of the ^' plain truth" by the 
other. The shock of hearing the '^ plain truth" 
is one of the hardest to poor human nature I 

Remarkably enough, it all did not deter the 
matchmakers from coming with their ^^ messages" 
at Shrovetide. Many a young farmer, ankle-deep 
in mud, and tired of the endless round of toil 
away from shops and fairs, and the easy living 
and plentiful whisky of the towns, felt that life 
with Anastasia Dunne, middle-aged, masterful, 
ill-tongued, and over-clean as she was, might 
yet have its compensations. She would, perhaps, 
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be proud of and indulgent to a young husband ; 
she had no relations whom she would allow to 
prey on her; she could not live for ever, and 
there would be her husband, the heir to her 
possessions. So the "messages" flowed in from 
the "bo]rs" with a hundred and fifty pounds 
and a donkey and car, two hundred and the 
"grazing" of a couple of cows, two hundred 
and fifty and a jennet and gig, and so on, all 
to be rejected, however, after a close investiga- 
tion by the lady. The half-sir with the jennet 
and gig stood a tolerable chance until, on her 
invitation, he came with his message-bringer to 
be "introduced." It was his perfect self-posses- 
sion that first annoyed Miss Dunne. He sat 
down beside his kid gloves and hat on her well- 
scoured table, and easily and gracefully took up 
the matter in hand. "Any one could see," he 
said, "with half an eye that Miss Dunne was 
a mastherhand of a managing, capable woman. 
She was gifted that way every one admitted. 
By-and-by, when she'd have the help of a maii- 
kittdj a good rattling public-house would be the 
thing to start, and while he was making money 
at the whisky and porter at one side of the 
shop, she'd be coining at her little haber- 
dasheries." As he made this proposition he 
stretched out his legs and leant back with such 
an independent man-of-the-house air that all 
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Miss Dunne's soul revolted. To have a master 
in her own home— it was not to be endured I 

"Is it a public-house?" she cried. "You'll 
never see the day you'll have the like here, or, 
for that matter, that you'll enter your foot again 
in the place. Bad luck to your impudencei how 
long would you be drinking up your two hundred 
and fifty pounds, an' then hangin' on my hands 
for the rest of your natural life? I know your 
sort, my man—never satisfied till the whisky 
barrel is on the floor with you, and then nothing 
but drink and turmoil and fits and misery an' 
ruin, till you're brought feet foremost out of it, 
a good riddance, but too late to be of much 
good. Pack off, the pair of you, an' keep 
off these premises, I warn you, for the rest 
of your time, or I'll make you rue it, d'ye 
hear?" 

There was no holding out against this, and 
the pair withdrew humbly and shrinkingly to 
the great gratification and entertainment of a few 
of the gossips, who, with their baskets of hake 
and green gooseberries, had been waiting outside 
to see how it would fare with the latest "bachelor" 
of the brave Anastasia. 

"Murdherl" cried Rose Ellen Doyle, "she 
must have given 'em a bating, they're that hang- 
dog an' down in themselves 1 Isn't she a terror 
entirely to be after reducing men to such a state ? " 
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** Sure she boxed the Dawley boy out of her 
shop last week because he said he'd like to have 
his mother live with 'em " 

"Hal are ye at the poll-talking again, an' 
right under my nose, an' on my own door-step?" 
said a voice which made the women jump 
nervously to their feet It was Miss Dunne, who 
had quietly opened the hall-door behind them. 
"Faith, ye did mighty well to skip out o' my 
reach, for I have a pail o' boiling water handy 
that would mark ye 1 If ye don't want it still, get 
to the other side o' the street while a cat would 
be Ucking her earl" 

The women waited for no further directions, 
but made off in haste to the safe ground 
opposite. 

"Glory be to God I" said Peggy Dee, panting, 
" that was a narrow escape I Heugh I She'd be 
capable of scalding us alive, so she would." 

"Do you know," whispered Rose Ellen Doyle, 
"what my Mick heard last week in Kinsale? 
Every pinny she has was made during the 
American War. She followed the army, tbim that 
knew told Mick, an' she used to take vallibles 
off o' the corpses I " 

"Lord save usl" murmured the others, 
appalled 

"Yes, an', moreover, it left a mark on her. 
Maybe ye never noticed, but I did, a dark circle on 
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her right wrist That was caused by a dyin' man's 
dutch. She thought he was dead, an' was taking 
the locket off his neck, when he revived for a 
moment and grasped her wrist He died immedi- 
ately, but she couldn't loosen his hold until her 
roars brought help. The soldiers saw how it was, 
and they drummed her off o' the field, and that 
was the last of her corpse-robbing." 

The others blessed themselves, and wondered, 
piously, how the Lord allowed certain people to 
prosper. 



SOMEHOW of late, it was noticed in Innisdoyle 

that the most sinister reports about people 

who had hitherto been tolerably free of the 

gossips' tongues began to circulate. Items of 

personal history that they had believed were 

unknown outside their households, and which, it 

must be said, were best left in obscurity, old 

family matters that could ill bear resurrection, 

tales of dishonoured cheques, of overdue bills in 

the bank, and the borrowings and shifts to 

straighten these things, of looming bankruptcy 

proceedings, of doings more or less discreditable 

on the part of various absent members of the 

Main Street families— eversrthing cropped up in 
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town and was exposed. No one could actually 
trace the tales to Miss Dunne— she really only put 
people on the scent^ as it were, and left them to 
discover matters for themselves, and the servant 
girls and clerks from whom, by many an artifice, 
she extracted much of the information, were 
always kept scatheless. It was a very serious 
trouble, for, in their inability to fasten the 
mischief-making on Anastasia, neighbour sus- 
pected neighbour, and nobody who has not lived 
in a stagnant town like Innisdoyle can know to 
what blackness of malice such suspicions may 
lead. 

Summonses and cross-summonses at the Petty 
Sessions, waylayings and midnight attacks, 
threats of ^'battle, murder, and sudden death," 
kept the parish in a state of excitement, such 
as had never been known before; when, to add 
to it all, one day young Dacey made his appear- 
ance in the town. His first visit had been to 
the poorhouse, where he found his father so far 
gone in senility that he could do nothing but 
weep that Shannon had '^hunted" him. Illness 
and evil times had not sweetened 3roung Dacey's 
soul, and the sight of the old wrecked father 
added its final touch to the bitterness. With his 
revolver in his pocket, it seemed to him that the 
fittest and most immediately pressing thing 
under Heaven to do was to go ''gunning" for 
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Shannon. It was not difficult to find the gentle- 
man, he was drinking with the two doctors and 
one or two of the better-off *^ blackguards.*' 
When Dacey's shot was fired into the place, the 
latter yelled in affright, and were only satisfied 
that they were not *' destroyed" when they found 
Shannon stretched limp on the floor beneath 
them. He was breathing, but the wound was 
a bad one, and Dacey had such satisfaction as 
he could derive from the information that 
Shannon was not killed '^all out, but on the 
point of it,** as the police were locking him into 
gaoL 

A bad wound in the hip of an old whisky- 
drinker is a serious matter. There was little 
doubt in the beginning how it would terminate 
in Shannon's case, and when he died it was 
freely predicted that Dacey would ^' swing" for 
him. The jury saw extenuating circumstances 
in the affair, however, and considered that a 
term of penal servitude would expiate the crime. 

**Vd as lief the gallows," said Dacey, ^^only 
for the one thing. I want to live so that I'll be 
able to dance a jig ]ret on the grave of that 
Turk, Anastasia Dunne." 

About this time Anastasia's health showed 
signs of a serious break. She had been inter- 
ested enough in some family matters of a neigh- 
bour to spend an hour watching over her 
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garden wall all that she could see in the 
neighbour's well-lit back premises. It was a 
misty evening, and the heavy cold that fastened 
itself upon her developed into serious chest 
trouble. She fought against her growing weak- 
ness, but was at last obliged to give in. The 
good clergjrman of the parish called, and, seeing 
her deplorable condition, suggested the sending 
for her niece, or her brother's wife, to nurse 
her. 

^^ Don't mention their names to me. Father 
Kennedy," she cried. "Is it to be robbed an' 
n^lected by people that would be only glad of 
my death? I want to have nothing to do with 
that crew." 

She managed one morning to crawl to the 
station, where she took a ticket for Abbeystrew. 

"I'll see that knowledgable Mrs Keeris^," 
she said to herself. "She can pass as good a 
verdict on me as any doctor of 'em ; she'll do it 
ch'aper, and it behoves me now to know if my 
end is as near as it seems to be." 

Mrs Keerisey, who had no remedies for any- 
thing more complicated than what she called 
"flutthering wakeness," was appalled at the 
gravity of Miss Dunne's symptoms. She could 
suggest no al^feviative for the illness. 

"The general complication an' breaking-down 

of the system, owing to a neglected cowld, from 
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which jrou're sufferingy my dear» is as sarious a 
case as ever I knew in my life. I never saw 
any one recover out o' the like, for this raison, 
that when there's such a mixture o' maladies, 
no medicine under Heaven would answer for 'em 
aU. If you took what would be good for the 
lungs, it might iiyure the heart beyond redemp- 
tion, an' the thing that would relieve the 
rheumatism might kill jrou entirely with indi- 
gestion. And so on. You're in a veiy bad state, 
my dear, as sure as I'm talking to you." 

"How long would jrou say I have to live, 
ma'am?" 

"Oh, well, sure, how would the like o* me be 
putting a lunit to the Lord's wiU ?" 

" But, in your own judgment, an' out of your 
experience, what would jrou think? Would jrou 
say, now, a couple o' years?" 

"I'd give jrou a bare twelve-month, not longer; 
thaf s the candid truth, for I see 'tis the truth 
jrou want I'd give jrou just a year, ma'am." 

It was a shock to Anastasia, but she paid the 
woman, with some expression of gratitude. If 
a year would see the end of her, then the best 
thing she could do would be to make arrange- 
ments for the immediate sale of the place, the 
transfer to the purchaser to take effect at the 
dose of the twelvemonth. 

Some tolerable offers resulted from the ad« 
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▼ertisements which she sent to the Dublin papers, 
and she accepted the best one of them. To be 
sure, selling for sixty pounds what one has paid 
double that price for, does not seem a very 
profitable transaction ; but then, as Miss Dunne 
reflected, she would have the privilege of spend- 
ing what remained of her life, and ending it 
there, and she need not be troubled now with a 
fear of any of her relations coming into it, or 
profiting by her death. There was another 
satisfaction, too, in the matter. The offer was 
from a nephew of O'Reilljr's, who had ambitions 
in the direction of a public-house. It pleased her 
well to think of the diminution that this would 
mean in the fool-maker's business, and as ]roung 
O'Reilly, who dreaded his uncle's possible block- 
ing of his plans, was as anxious for secrecy as she 
was, no reason existed why the matter should not 
be concluded. 

On the evening that the papers and money 
changed hands, Anastasia drew out a list of the 
best monuments in the chapel-3rard and their cost 
The most expensive one among them was 
O'Reilljr's, which cost fifty pounds, and was still 
the admiration and talk of the Sunday congrega^ 
tion. She would get one for sixty pounds, and 
exceed all to the veryj last She would have 
the gratification, too, of seeing their mortified 
looks, and she would be disposing of her money 
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to her own sole advantage. And in this cheerful 
frame of mind she sent on her order for a grand 
Celtic cross to the Dublin sculptors. "It is for 
my own remains solely/' she wrote, "and I may as 
well tell you what I'd like in the way of a shuitable 
inscription. In the first place, I'd like to have a 
feeling and grievous verse of sorrow, with my 
name inthroduced in it as often as possible for 
one front of the cross. It must cover it com- 
plately, for I want no interlopers of relations 
hereafter coming and getting their names on it 
For the other front I want my name (large), 
the record of my principles, and the date of my 
birth, all of which I send enclosed, and which will 
about cover it too. (You must stipilate to cut in 
the date of my death after my desaise). The 
sides must have the letters of my name, A. D., 
down the whole length of them, so that the Dunne 
tribe won't have an inch of room. Send me on 
your agreement to do this, and to give me a 
monument ten pounds superior to O'Rdlljr's, and 
the bargain will be finished." 

And that is how the grand cross that is 
Innisdoyle chapel-yard's chief adornment was 
ordered. Anastasia was very low indeed on the 
day that she received notice of its arrival ; but it 
stirred her up, and she could not resist the 
temptation of having it conveyed down through 
the town and placed opposite her door» where 
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she could examine it at her ease and display it 
to the envying and overpowered neighbours. 
The stone-cutters had done their work well 
Deep and sure they had graven the tribute to 
her virtues and worth written by the picturesque 
pen of Anastasia herself. The monument people 
had improved the spelling and touched up the 
grammar a littlei and that was all 

"Here Ueth," quoth the truthful stone, "aU 
that is mortal of the hard-working, saving, clean, 
and straight-acting Anastasia Dunne. She had 
her own ideas about the duties of life, and she 
allowed no one to influence her in them. She 
always spoke the plain, unvarnished truth. She 
hated to see pride and empty vanity in beings 
that were only waiting to be consumed by the 
reptiles of the earth. This raised up enemies 
for her, but she had a gallant heart for a fight, 
and those that came to vanquish and torment 
her went away vanquished and humble. Reader, 
do not hope to escape the tomb. Prepare I pre- 
pare I prepare I ** 

On the reverse side, and cut deeply, too, was the 
" feeling poem " she had asked for, and Anastasia's 
eyes held unaccustomed tears as she read it :— 

** Oh, Sorrow and Grief, clap yonr hands round her Uer, 
Bewail that her swift race is run ; 
Weep, for you know that on earth here below 
There are few like the noble A. Dunne. 
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" High and low we may search for her equal on earth, 
But her like it not under the ran ; 
Bcjond life's prison-bars, the bright moon and pale stars, 
You can only find souls like A. Dunne 1 

** Then weep, grievous Sorrow, and strike your sad lyre 
For her whose hard labours are done, 
Whose earthly form rests in the grave here below— 
The grave 1 where the richest and poorest must go, 
As well as the honoured A. Dunne ! 

*^ Wouldn't you think they knew me all my 
life I" she said to herself; "the way that poetry 
describes me. I declare 'tis worth itself the ten 
pound extra that I paid*" 

It was a market day, and the people at first 
looked a little askance at the unusual object 
There seemed something: uncanny and even 
"divilish'' in this providing and inscribing a 
monument before it was needed. But the 
weight and height of the stately cross, and 
even the display and purport of the "word- 
ing" impressed them too deeply for adverse 
comment 

It was a triumph for Anastasia, but a short- 
lived one, for soon her growing malady neces- 
sitated an entire confinement to her room, and, 
in the unfriended, untended solitude and sick- 
ness there, the fact that a grand tombstone, 
after all, is not a complete victory over death, 
came home to her. She remembered what the 
demented Dacey boy had said: "111 dance a 
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hornpipe over her grave yet/* Yes, they would 
all do it, all her enemies, they could do what 
they pleased. • . . Oh, for life and health and 
strength to fight her battles still— ansrthing but 
to be a helpless mark for the hatred and con- 
tempt of those whom she had despised! The 
room narrowed around her, a suffocating feeling 
beat in her ears, and, struggling out of it, she 
burst into a storm of weeping. It was a close 
evening, and her window was open, but there 
was nobody on the street, the show on the 
fair-field having drawn almost every one thither. 
The slavey at Miss MuUins's, hanging out of a 
window for a breath of air, heard the hoarse 
crying, and she listened in dismay. Blood, after 
all, is thicker than water, and the sound in the 
lonely street, with the summer feeling in the 
air and the distant throbbing of the show music, 
went to the girl's heart 

She ran over and knocked at the invalid's 
door. It was a long time before there was 
a response, then a voice came feebly and 
querulously: "Who are you, and what do you 
want?" 

"Tis about your health, aunt -Miss Dunne. 
I think I know where relief could be got for 
you. My mother's sister was bad like that, and 
old Mary Byers, the herb-woman, cured her after 
all the doctors gave her up. Aunt, let us try 
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Mary, in the name of God ! Ill run this minute 
for her, 'tis only five miles I Let me do it, aunt, 
acushla?" 

The transparent good-will of the kindly creature 
impressed the weakened woman. 

''WeU/' she said, '''twUl be no use, I know 
—I don't believe in pishogues and herbs^-still, 
if you're willing to go " 
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'Go! I'd run with pebbles in my shoes! 
Have courage, aunt," and off she ran. 

The herb-woman found the curing of Anastasia 
a harder task than any she had ever before 
attempted, but she had potent draughts and 
preparations and loyal help in the slavey, Maggie, 
whom she had insisted on pressing into her 
service as nurse, and one day, when the year 
was nearly out, it came to pass that Anastasia 
was able to sit in her shop parlour, and oversee 
Maggie attending to the customers, and answer- 
ing their enquiries about the *' resurrection." 

'^An' what in the world," asked a country- 
woman, "will she do with the monument? 
Wasn't it a power o' money to throw away on 
an article thatll not be wanted, maybe, twenty 
srears now?" 

The monument, sure enough! In her fierce 
anxiety to escape death, eveiything else had 
been overlooked by Anastasia. Now she re- 
membered the monument and the price she had 
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paid for it If she had but the money which 
the wretched stone had cost her, she could 
bully or bribe Mr O'Reilly into givins up his 
claim. But she had notiiing beyond the few 
pounds she had put in the savings-bank at the 
beginning of her illness for a coffin. A queer 
feeling shot up through the back of her head, 
leaving her trembling and dewed with perspira- 
tion. Maggie heard her groaning, and ran ini 
in alarm. 

"Oh, let me alone, girl, with your questions. 
Bring the pen and ink and a sheet of paper," 
she said. 

Her hand shook still, but she managed to 
write a letter in some fashion. It was to the 
Dublin sculptors, asking them to kindly seek out 
a purchaser as soon as possible for the monu- 
ment they had made to her order. Her health 
was now restored, and she did not like to have 
her money "locked up in cold stone.** 

The Dublin men were very sorry, but any- 
thing so out of the ordinary as a dealing in a 
"second-hand** monument could not be under- 
taken by them. The business was such a one 
that a transaction of the kind might have a 
depreciatory effect on their standing in it, and 
with many regrets they were Miss Dunne*s 
faithful servants. Letters to other marble- 
workers, to clergymen, and to various cemetery 
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trustees all resulted in even less satisfactory 
replies. No one seemed to want a ^^cast-oiT'' 
monument at any price. 

'^There's nothing for it," she said to herself, 
''but to tiy and sell it here. Ill put a card on 
it for Sunday and see how that will work." 

Accordingly on the Sunday every one was 
reading in Anastasia's bold hand that her 
''elegant and expensive" cross was for sale at 
a bargain. There was plenty of fun over it, but 
no offers except one from O'Reilly senior, who pro- 
posed to give her fourteen shillings for it, if she 
would "throw in" a solid stone curbing and 
have all the lettering obliterated. 

In the meanwhile time was slipping away, and 
O'Reilly junior's day for taking over Anastasia's 
house was drawing near. Was there help no- 
where? If she only had a friend— but on two 
continents there was only poor Maggie whom 
she could call by that name. 

"I've done everything I could to dispose of 
the misfortunate stone," she ruminated; "it only 
remains for me now to offer it to young O'Reilly 
in lieu of his claim." Her pride was by this 
time brought low, and she made an affecting 
appeal to him in her character of a " remnant of 
sickness and tribulation," and she promised him 
her "supplications before Heaven" if he would 
only do this noble good turn for hen 
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Unhappily, Mr O'Reilly saw nothing seductive 
in the offer of the monument or the supplications. 
He wanted, he said, a public-house merely, and 
that he would have, according to his reckoning, 
about three months from the present date. Hot- 
foot after his letter he came, accompanied by 
Anastasia's rejected suitor of the jennet-and-gig, 
and asked to be shown the house. It turned 
out that O'Reilly, shrinking, after all, from the 
prospective wrath of his uncle, had disposed of 
his right in the place to the jennet man and 
bis bride I 

The painfulness of the scene when the dis- 
closure was made to Miss Dunne was something 
that her niece always shrank from recalling. 
The broom-handle that was broken on the men's 
backs, the stair-rail smashed in their forced 
exit, the language that pursued them into the 
street, were painful reminiscences to the poor girL 

Neither of the men were of the stuff of wliich 
martyrs are made, and they told their tale of 
woe freely in Innisdoyle— her offer of the tomb- 
stone, her dearly-proved moneylessness. The 
last was the crime. Every one felt free to make 
as plain as ever they wished to the ^* Yankee " 
their virtuous sense of her *' roguery" and 
impudence in coming among them with a few 
miserable pounds (got Heaven only knew how !), 
and imposing on decent people with bare-faced 
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pretences to wealth, that it stood to reason, no 
ignorant caubogue like her could ever put 
together. They had been shamefully fooled by 
this braggart, who, in addition to eveiything 
else, had been a common disturber, a malignant 
back-biter, a spiteful "watch-cat," on her neigh- 
bours, a bully— a "holy terror,'' in fact, in every 
way since her ill-omened coming. 

The serenaders came down and played, not 
dulcetly, the "Rogue's March" and "Over the 
Hills to the Poorhouse," for Anastasia's benefit, 
until driven away by the police, and next day, 
and for days tiiereafter, the gossips pointed 
many a moral with the sharper things in the 
Yankee's history, all in the Yankee's hearing. 

"Never mind, aunt," Maggie said to her, 
"we'll get away from the cruel place. There's 
that wool-mill to be opened in Kildomey. One 
of the lodgers at Miss MuUins's is a head man 
there, an' he promised to get me work in it 
You an' I will live together in Kildomey, an' 
you needn't be afeard of coming to want while 
I am able to work for you. But, whisht, what's 
that ? " as a loud knocking sounded at the door. 
For a moment they thought it was the boys 
who had returned, and Maggie was going out 
to threaten them from behind the safe shelter 
of the door, when the tones of her mother's 
voice arrested her. 
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** Maggie I Maggie Dunnei come out here this 
minute, or is it the police you want me to get 
to force jrou home ? Leave her out, you wicked 
monsther of a woman, that would keep the 
simple, foolish creature an' live on her now when 
she'll have the good work, an' when you're at 
the end of jrour ill-got, unlucky, dirty bit o' 
money." 

Anastasia's blood, roused by the many trials 
of the day, would not brook this unmerited 
insolence. 

^'Who wants your daughter?" she cried, after 
hobbling out and opening the door. "Take her 
away with you, and let me see the last of jrou 
an' your tribe." 

"Ah ha I you'd be glad enough of her if we 
were such fools as to leave her to you. But 
she'll work for us, for her father and mother, 
jrou understand " 

"A nice father and mother ye were to her. 
Mugging-and-jugging in the public-houses, an' 
leaving her an' her sisters dragging like bastes 
of burden, for ye to be drinking their earn- 
ings." 

"They're our own children, and we can do 
what we like with our own I Do you under- 
stand that, woman without husband or child or 
house or home? Ha, you were afraid we'd rob 
you if you left us inside jrour door when you 
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were in jrour hey-day I You can do as well 
without us now as then. Comei girL" 

''Yes, go/' said Anastasia roughly, ''and be 
quick about it" 

She shut the door on the weeping girl and 
the scolding woman, and then, sitting in her 
desolate room, shed tears of a bitterness that 
few have known. 

When the jennet-man, " not entirely unaccom- 
panied by a few policemen" for his protection, 
came to claim possession, he found, to his great 
content, the coast quite dear. Anastasia had 
quietly gone up to the Workhouse the evening 
before. 
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T^HE boy behind O'Dell's window yawned 
heavily for the twentieth time since his 
mid-<lay dinner. Innisdoyle, on the days im- 
mediately succeeding the Races, was fearfully 
and wonderfully dulL By some unhappy fatality 
the rain never failed to come down, and in the 
most dismal November fashion, until it seemed 
as if a yearns space lay between this hopeless 
gloom and yesterdajr's gaieties. The country 
people shunned the place as if a plague were 
in it— the mere name of it recalled painfully 
the memory of the crown-pieces and half- 
sovereigns which in the recklessness of the 
year's great day of dissipation had vanished 
like smoke. They thought of the many things 
which the money would have brought them 
if they had not yielded to the madness of 
the Races; and their remorse was helped 
on by various bodily qualms which they rightly 
enough attributed to the bad whisky of Innis- 
doyle. 
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At O'Dell's shop the sodden influence of the 
day seemed to have entered and taken posses- 
sion of everything. The flagged passage reeked 
with damp, the counters were cumbered with 
unwashed glasses, broken bottles stood, as 
they had been left last night, on forms and 
tables, the odours of stale tobacco and drink 
were heavy in the place, and in some upper 
region a voice was singing in a strange, cracked 
way, that did not seem wholly rational, a kind 
of chant, endlessly repeated— 

(' Down the New Walk, in bonneti and shawla, 
Down the New Walk go the three Mist Costigans 
Elisa'a the best, for she is the best dressed. 
Oh, Eliza's the best of the three Miss Costigans. 
Down the New Walk, etc." 

The boy staring gloomily out at the deserted 
rain-washed street knew who the singer was, 
and shuddered as he listened. The wild, 
feverish, sottish face of John O'Dell, as he lay 
upstairs in bed, held there and guarded by two 
of the clerks who were not themselves very far 
short of his condition, was not an agreeable 
thing to think of, and he turned to the counter 
where Tom John, the band-boy, and a couple 
of "mountainy" men were drinking. The latter 
were listening with polite though strained 
attention to the ^'discoorsin"* of Tom John, 
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who in the dearth of other company was glad 
to seize on these belated relics of yesterdaj^s 
festivities, and to try to revive in their society 
some of the faded jollity. The mountaineers 
knew that they ought not to be here: this 
dreary attempt at prolonging what was so 
dearly over and done with last night had a 
touch of ghastliness in it when they remembered 
that every one else was at home picking up 
the threads of their labours in dear, cold sober- 
ness. But Tom John had been so warm-hearted 
and urgent, and the whisky was not unwd- 
come. He now stood with a hand on each of 
the countrjrmen's sleeves, his eyes beaming upon 
them. 

''Yes,** he said. ''An' why shouldn't I love 
an' like ye, a pair o' boys afther my own heart, 
with the same sthrake o' liking for a bit o' 
gallant good times? There's something that 
rises the gorge in me against the soogawas thaf s 
for ever in a hurry to get back to the work, as if 
the work wasn't always there an' the chance o' 
good times only once in the year I Let us enjoy 
ourselves while we can; we'll be long enough 
dead, an' the work an' enjoyment going on above 
us. Man alive," with a fresh access of enthusiasm, 
'' all I'd as of Destiny this minute would be to 
meet the pair o' ye at the Cross o' Carran, an 
to I'ave ye there, b'iUng drunk 1 The three of 
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us, d'jt see, to be hand-an'-gUss all day in 
joyful, gallant humour, an' the night to come 
down on us all, roaring drunk, at Carran 
Cross r 

He stopped to raise his glass again, and the 
mountaineers regarded each other with looks 
of stealthy commiseration. ''Aren't we killed 
from him?" whispered one of them, but they 
smiled sweetly when Tom John turned to them 
again. Just tiien a louder and more than ever 
discordant rendering of the upstairs chant startled 
them alL 

" Bedad I John O'Dell is in a bad way again,"* 
said the band-boy. " Ever an' always 'tis out o' 
that chune he slips into the 'horrors.' Wow! 
Isn't it terrible to have soft brains, an' he with 
the handling o' this world of fine liquor, that he 
could be drunk every day that riz on him in 
comfort if he had a solid headpiece I But that* s 
the way with human nature—conthrairy an' 
r'asonless always I People that have full an* 
plenty never know how to enjoy it. Look over 
the way at Troy's public, an' you can almost 
hear ould Frank bellowsing and thrying to ketch 
his breath in one room, an' his son Johnny 
roaring blue murder in another, thinking that 
all the mad bulls and wild bastes in creation are 
purshuing him. An' poor studdy-headed fellows 
like us, that gallons of it wouldn't injure, 'tis 
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the dry an' dusty throats we have I Andy 
Dermodyi be warned by the examples you see, 
boy I Make your head while you're serving 
your time, an' you'll thank Tom John Beary yet 
for his advice." 

The boy turned dispiritedly from his adviser, 
and once more resumed his survey of the street, 
which the sweeping rain had now cleared of 
every one except a lane-woman, who was 
counting over and over a few coppers in her 
daw-like hand. She hesitated outside Troy's 
door, then, with a stealthy glance backward, 
glided in. Andy knew the kind of home the 
woman had left— the fireless hearth, the blue- 
faced children squatting on the damp earthen 
floor, the squalid bed— and yet there she was, 
greedily using for her own solace what was so 
badly needed in the family. In his mood that 
afternoon there was nothing more disgusting 
to the public-house apprentice than the drink. 
It killed, he knew, soul and thought and 
feeling. It killed decency and comfort— witness 
the disorder and cheerlessness of this house 
where master and mistress and brother were all 
more or less giving themselves over to the 
dreadful habit By-and-by, they and their story 
would be but a grisly memory added to all the 
others of their kind in the town, "dead of the 

driak." 
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" I can never stand it,** groaned the apprentice. 
"I'll break away from it all one o* these dasrs.** 
" Breaking away," in Andy Dermod]r's case, how- 
ever, was not the simple matter which many 
another Innisdoyle apprentice might have found 
it In the first place, his father, the Abbejrstrew 
farmer, had paid thirty pounds as fee to O'Dell 
for the privilege of making within the space of 
five years a " man of business *' of Andy. Farming 
had not thriven lately with Dermody— nothing had 
thriven with him since his little girl's death—and 
by a great effort he had managed to get the 
money together that would give Andy a chance 
to make a living in an easier and more certain 
way. The boy knew that his father would be 
wild if this plan of his were frustrated, and he 
had a wholesome fear of this " wildness " ever 
since little Mary's death a year ago. 

Mr Dermody had on that occasion taken to 
drowning his grief in drink, and there were 
scenes which filled his family with shivering 
dread. The thought of a repetition of all that 
sickened his soul, but he shrank even more 
strongly from the effect his action would have 
on his mother. She was so pious, so saintly, 
so patient It was the patience that he dreaded 
most of all. The martyred look of the long- 
drawn melancholy face, the sound of the voice, 
hollow and lugubrious and full of tone; that 
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found no expression in words, the urgent and 
not secret appeals to Heaven night and morning 
for more and more patience; and then the 
parricidal, reprobate feeling that by reason of 
the face and voice and prayers would have him 
in its fell clutches. And yet, if he remained 
here, what kind of living was it? He thought 
of the wretched mSaage^ the unhappy, dejected 
children, the sloppy meals, the disorder and 
confusion and misery of a house without a 
responsible head. If he could go anywhere, 
be anywhere, out of this house and town that 
his soul loathed I 

His listless, wandering gaze lighted on the 
figure of Larry Denn, the town steeple-jack and 
general handy-man, who, sitting astride Murrajr's 
chimney, was pulling out and flinging into the 
street the jackdaws' nests with which it was 
infested. Larry's hair, of the colour and texture 
of a whitewash-brush, stood out from his head 
at the ends, and these wind-blown locks and 
his flying habiliments against the grey, wintry 
sky added another squalid touch to the dreary 
street-picture. Suddenly the man turned around 
towards Gallows Hill, and then, with a nimble- 
ness that one could hardly expect from him, 
climbed across the roofs and down the rain- 
shoot to the street 

" The recniiting-sei^geant I " he cried, as h^ 
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ran off in the direction of the hill and the musiCi 
which was now distinctly heard. 

AndjT's friend, the apprentice at Trojr's, came 
over, and together the two witnessed the entry 
of the dashing sergeant, playing the "White 
Cockade ** and heading a delighted crowd from 
the lanes. From the bunch of ribbons flying from 
his cap to his well-polished top-boots, he was of 
a brisk freshness that seemed to put new life and 
vigour into the stagnant day. As he passed them, 
his roving genial eye rested on them for a moment, 
to their great delight A sudden thought flashed 
into Andy^s mind. If they could go with him— 
Denis, who, too, had his hours of weariness of 
Innisdoyle, and himself— to be gallant free-lances 
like that fife-playing, happy soldier I He had heard 
one of the lane-women saying that the sergeant 
was to be in Croombeg, five miles away, that 
night, and he knew, therefore, that there was no 
time to be lost He told Denis his plan. After 
dosing-up time they would start for Croombeg 
and overtake, or be overtaken by, the sergeant, 
to whom they could offer themselves as soldiers. 
If they were not old enough, well, then, drummer- 
boys, Andy believed, were needed in the army as 
well as soldiers; and there was freedom, to say 
nothing of a grand career begun I 

Denis rapturously greeted the suggestion of his 
ffiend^ and had no objection to urge against it 
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The music and the care-free bearing of the 

seiigeant fascinated him, and he, too, would be a 

soldier. 

They waited impatiently until closing-up time, 
and then quietly stole out of the town. Night 
had long since fallen by the time they reached 
Croombeg, which, as well as they could discern, 
was a miserable little village. Strangely enough, 
there was no sign of life in the street nor in the 
houses, save for a light over most of the shop 
doors. At one of these latter they knocked. 

''They can tell us, at any rate," said Andy, 
''whether the sergeant has come, and where we 
can see him." 

The knocks resounded in a hollow fashion from 
within, and a dog barked at the back of the house, 
but there was no other response. They tried the 
next door with the same result, and Denis was 
thumping vigorously on the shutters of a third 
shop, when a window in the opposite house was 
thrown up, and a man holding a lighted candle 
appeared. His face was swathed in red flannel, 
and looked inflamed and swollen. 

"In the name of the seventeen jeuces, what 
are ye thundering an* pounding at the doors for, 
aft' every one gone to the mission in Abbey- 
strowrey?" he cried wrathfully. "Here I am 
with a toothache that would kill the Danes, 
an' every thump going through my head like 
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the hammers o' death I What do you want, 
I ask ye? Is it a case of life and death, or 
what?" 

"We— a— wanted to know if the— a— sergeant 
had arrived jtt/* said Andy. 
• ** Is it that recruiting blaggard an' his awk'ard 
squad ? They haven% then, and that same is no 
loss to us. But what did jt want to know 
for?" he asked, holding the candle well over 
his head, the better to survey them. ** Of course, 
IVe no right to question ye, an' ye can say, 'Tis 
none o' your business, Maurice Connors,' if 'tis 
objectionable." 

"We were thinking," faltered Andy, "that he'd 
want— to get some drummers " 

"Oh, is that, the r'ason of the .excitement?" 
he said, banishing a smile tliat had begun to 
appear on his face. "Well, well, well I Wait 
a minute till I go down an' open the doore for 
ye. I want to have us talk a little over this. 
Here I " he said, when he opened the door, 
"follow me into the bake-house, where we'll 
be warm an' snug." He pulled a bench up near 
the oven in that floury and somewhat sour- 
smelling retreat, where Andy rather shrank 
from the display of promenading carogues that 
blackened the walls and the tops of the dough- 
encrusted bread-troughs. 

"Is it the carogues?*' said the baker, who 
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noted the lad's shudder, ''the most harmless 
maglsbores in the world, an' the best company. 
I'd be lonesome man/s the night only for 'em 
and their marching an' meandhering, the crea- 
tures. I'll be back in a minute with the taypot" 

He spread a newspaper on the top of one of 
the bins, by way of table-cloth, and placed on it 
a plate of bread and butter. 

''The wife left the tay dhrawing outside," he 
said; "'twill be a thrifie sthrong, but sure we 
can qualify it with a dash of the kettle" 

When these hospitable preparations were con- 
cluded, and they had drunk a little of the black 
fluid which even the "dash from the kettle" 
had failed to deprive of its bitterness, the 
baker returned to the subject of the recruiting- 
sexgeant 

"Sp'aking of that limb," he said, "I'd have 
no hand, act, or part in his doings, if I were ye. 
And sure, if ye were sizable enough, which jt 
aren't, is it to take the Queen's shilling ye 
would? To go an' join the crew thaf s keeping 
us in chains, thafs murdhering us by inches 
with starvation an' emigration an' evic— evicua- 
tion I To sell ]rerselves, men alive, to thim 
thafs doing all this for twelve pinny pieces— 
twenty-four halfpence I Yerrah, fie I fie I fie 1 " 

This was a presentation of the case to the 
apprentices that not alone put their disappoint- 
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ment at having missed the sergeant in the 
background, but made any feeling of the kind 
seem too base to be tolerated. Thty were filled 
with confusion as they thought how this 
stranger had been able to upbraid them with 
conduct at once foolish and unpatriotiCi and thty 
sat in downcast silence beside him. 

''Welly after all,** said Mr Connors somewhat 
compunctiously, seeing the effect of his words, 
'''tis many a good boy's case. There was a 
second-an'-third cousin o' mine once that ran 
away in a frake an' enlisted, an' from that day 
to this, by the same token, 'tis as if the ground 
swallowed him. Some says he was et (the Lord 
save usi) in the West Injies, an' isn't that a 
purty how-d'ye-do for us to considher? We were 
told once that he was in Cahir, an' was a 
corporal in full regalia, an' his poor mother went 
to see him, for that was the arrangement be- 
tween 'em when he was I'aving. 'When I'm in 
the officers, mother' (the non-coms, of course, he 
meant), 'you must come to see me, an' if we 
won't cut a dash, the pair of us, linked arms 
through the streets I ' 

"'I want to see a boy o' mine, sir,' she says 
to a lad of an officer that was standing in the ' 
barrack-yard. 'Whafs the name, ma'am?' says 
he, polite enough. ' Buiice, sir,' says she, ' Davy 
Burke.' 'Davy Buiice?' says he, 'why, thafs 
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my man I Burke,' he says, going to some 
door or other, 'here's your mother wishing 
to see youl' With that out comes a middle- 
aged throoper, with a face on him like a 
tavern sign, an' the poor ould woman com- 
minced to cry with dishgust an' disappoint- 
ment 'Thafs not my son,* says she; 'my 
son was a fine young man' (an' that was true 
for her) 'an' not a blundherbuss of an officer's 
sarvint like this 1 He was a boy that was well 
thought of; he was a corporal over the 
sergeant' 

"With that the two ugly juces burst out 
laughingi and never a sure account did we hear 
ever after of Davy. But 'tisn't that, but this— 
aren't ye a pair o' boys from Innisdoyle, from 
O'Dell's an' the shop across the street? I'm 
thinking I remimber ]rer faces." 

They told him that he had guessed correctly. 

"Well, then," said Mr Connors, "the best 
thing for ye to do would be to wait a minute 
here till the boy will have the horse tackled* 
He's going for a load of flour to Itmisdoyle, an' 
jre'll get there with him by bed-time. I'll run 
out an' tell him he'll have yer company." 

"They're the young divils from O'Dell's and 
Trof9 beyond," they heard him saying; "the 
pair of 'em had a notion of running away with 
the recruiting-sergeant" 
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**Well, would you doubt the littie tinkers?" 
said the other^ laughing. ^*But» sure, 'tis no 
wonder. Tis nothing but drink and destruction 
in them ree-raw houses, an' places like that 
would spoil the best o' bcqrs— make jackeens and 
useless sthrajrs of 'em." 

Andy listened to no more— their degradation 
seemed to be complete— and when the car came 
aroundy he shook hands spiritlessly with the 
good-natured baker and seated himself with 
his friend on the bag of hay over the shafts. 

When they reached Innisdoyle there was 
a crowd around the O'Dells' door, and Father 
Kennedy was going in. Andy jumped off the 
car. '* Something is after happening/' he said, 
with a sudden sick foreboding. Which of them 
was in need of the priest's services? The boy 
did not know until then what a hold every 
member of the ill-directed, shiftless, kindly 
elders of the family had on him. Old Fanny, 
the servant, was on the first landing, with the 
children, looking pale and scared, clustered 
around her. 

'*Is Uncle John going to die, Fanny?" 
whispered Annie, the eldest, a thin little girl 
of ten, whose anxious face told pitifully of her 
comprehension of the troubles around her. 

"Oh, dear I dear I Listen to this cross-hackling 
an 'questioning. James William an' George, 
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run up like good boys; an' Anniei take the 

twins an' let ye go to bed, in the name o' God I" 

But they would not go, and hung in mute 
miseiy around Andy when the old woman 
hurried oft There was a slight sound of 
struggle further up in the passage, and Mrs 
O'Delly her hair flying and her movements un- 
steady, broke from Fanny's restraining grasp 
and was turning the handle of the door of her 
brother's room. 

Andy and the children ran to Fann]r's assist- 
ance, and together they drew and coaxed the 
unhappy woman back into her own room, where 
she cried herself into a sodden sleep. 

Then they stole out to the lobby again, 
listening fearfully to the stertorous breathing 
from the sick man's room until the priest came 
out Fanny followed him. 

'' Oh, father," she said, "is he so bad as that?" 

'*He is," he replied, ''and he is totaUy unfit 
at present for the reception of the sacraments, 
m call down at twelve o'clock." 

Before that hour Mr O'Dell came up from 
the shop. 

''How is he now?" he asked. 

They told him that they did not know, but 
that from what Father Kennedy had said, he 
must be pretty bad. 

"Oh, poor John, poor fellow I" whimpered he. 
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** I couldn't bear to look at him in that extremity. 
I believe Til go down to the shop again." 

They knew what going down to the shop 
meant He would be perfectly helpless in 
another half-hour; but they were too overcome 
by the dread of what was happening in the 
room beyond to try to keep him away from it 

About * twelve the priest returned, and this 
time he remained longer than on his former 
visit Fanny was in Mrs O'Dell's room, and 
while Annie went for her in obedience to the 
priest* s wish, Andy made bold to ask how the 
sick man was. 

"Very bad, very bad/' he replied; and he 
turned to give some directions to the old woman 
who accompanied him downstairs. 

Neither Andy nor the children were willing to 
go to bed. They sat in a comer of the lobby 
with owlish, watchful eyes, and ears alert for 
every sound. As the night deepened, however, 
cold and the weariness of over-tried youth over- 
powered them one by one, and they slept in 
fitful, uneasy snatches. 

Just before daybreak Andy was awakened by 
a noise of hammering in the patient's room, and 
going in he saw that all was over. Peggy Dee 
and old Abina Walsh were looping up white 
draperies over the bed where the dead man 
lay. That dead man! For many a day Andy 
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could not get the remembrance of the stretched 
figure, superb in its massive repose, out of his 
mind, nor reconcile with that and the nobly 
moulded stem face the recollection of the 
bloated, happy-go-lucky, jovial poor fellow, who 
in life had no dignity nor firmness of mind, who 
had been chanting about the Miss Costigans 
yesterday I 

"He's a grand corpse," said Abina; "the finest 
I ever laid out, an' that's saying a good deal." 

" He is," admitted Peggy. " But I wonder are 
they going to give us a drop o' whisky at all 
Oh, here it is I Well, Abina, here's luck to you, 
an' may the Lord be merciful to the dead I The 
poor sowl, he had a merry heart Til put it 
in my will,' he used to say when he'd be going 
on with his pleasant jokes, 'to leave a comer of 
my eye open so as to see who'll come to my 
wake.' If he saw us now with the punch in 
our hands he'd smile, sure enough, the poor 
fellow 1 Yerrah ! Andy, boy, go off to your bed ; 
you look like a resurrection; an' ever]rthing will 
be depinding on you till the funeral, for them- 
selves and the clerks won't be equal to much, 
they're so upsot." 

"An' 'twas for this," groaned Andy to himself 
as he let Abina and Peggy out into the wet, 
dismal street, "'twas for this I turned back from 
the recruiting-sei^eant I " 
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TN the pleasant July morning it was cheerful 
to hear the fishwoman's loud call, ''Fresh— 
aloive I Fresh— aloive I " coming down the street. 
For a month the Innisdoyle people had been 
living on tea— tea breakfasts, tea dinners, tea 
suppers— until they felt dyspeptic and withered 
and nenrous. And now, ''all of a sudden," the 
new potatoes had come in, and, to crown the 
feeling of plenty, here were the fresh herrings and 
mackerel. Rose Ellen, blowsy, and fresh as a 
salt-water breeze, drew rein opposite the goose- 
berry-woman's stand and jumped from the car. 

"Yerrah, Peggy Dee, woman dear," she cried, 
"what in the world ails your poor face? Tis the 
size of half a barrel— the Lord save us I And that 
shiny redness upon it— 'tis terrible dangerous- 
looking someway " 

"Ah, you may well say 'tis dangerous-looking, 
an' the feeling of it is worse. Tis a face. Rose 
Ellen, that will be the finishing o' me, I'm 
thinking." 
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" But how did it come on you at all— sure, you 
never had the like before— an' what is it?" 

*' Oh, what would it be, an unnatural thing like 
it, but"— in a whisper and with a fearful glance 
around— "« Mast!" 

Rose Ellen blessed herself and looked at the 
stricken one with awe. 

"Tis nothing else in life," went on Peggy, " an' 
I got it of an evening three weeks ago. I was 
out gethering a bit o' dandeline, for I was 
bothered a good while with a kind of sickly all- 
overishness, an' the dandeline is great for that, 
when just at the burjring-ground gate I suddenly 
felt a sting o' pain in the jaw that nearly lifted 
the head off o' me. An hour's aise hasn't blessed 
me since." 

'< She's a torminted creature, that's the Heaven's 
truth," put in Mick Dee. 

His wife glared at him. " L'ave the talking to 
me," she said, " you that could sleep rings round 
you while your poor misfortunate wife has to be 
tossing and turning in her misery. Ah, if I 
couldn't give a sorrowful histhory of myself since 
this struck me." 

" But didn't you see the doctor about it at all, 
Peggy?" asked Rose Ellen. 

**The doctor I Ah, the blaggard, sure 'twas no 
use. But I went to him through the fair denth 
o' misery, an' he commenced feeling and examin- 
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ing the lump, till I thought I'd fall out o' my 
standinsr. 

" * How long is this growing, ma'am ? ' says he. 

"I told him. I said nothing about it being a 
blast though, mind you, for 'tis to bu'st out laugh- 
ing in my face he would, maybe. 

** 'And you did nothing for it—saw nobody about 
it all the time?' he says. 'You neglected it' 

"That maddened me." ["An' why wouldn't 
it?" said Mick Dee. "She that saw a nation of 
people about it, an' took every one o' their 
advice I BedadI 'twas nothing but concoctions 

in saucepans "] "Will you let me go on 

with my story, you common, ignorant vulgarian? 
'Neglected it?' says I. ' I to neglect a jaw like 
that I Fd be long sorry. There isn't a blisther 
or a powltice or a stouping that Fm not afther 
appl]ring to it Fly-blisthers, musthard-l'aves, 
horse-reddish, ky-in-pepper, ground cloves, hot 
roasted onions, cowld b'iled turnips, stewed figs, 
mashed potatoes, linsid-male, rice-an'-flour, soap- 
an'-sugar, march-malices,* ground ivy, camimile 
flowers, eldher, ellum bark— a hundred things— 
Fm the remains of 'em all, an' still, doctor,' sajs I, 
' look at the jaw I have ! Nothing of all that I 
tried suited it at all ; it got worse an' worse.' " 

["Thafs what it did," said Mick. "You could 
compare it to nothing but a house a-fire. An' 

* Marsh-mallows, 
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her appetite is gone ; a fly would ait a bigg^er 
brekwist'*] ** Can't you keep aisy, you talkative 
disciple, an* Tave me explain to the woman? 

"'Doctor/ sajs I, 'can you tell me at all 
whafs the nature o* the ailment? There's a 
b'ating in it like the hammers-o'-death, an' you see 
yourself 'tis more like a pudden than a Christian 
fature.' 

'''What would be the use, ma'am, of telling 
you the name and title of it?' ssljs the limb. 
'Tis a bad jaw, an' if you want relief you must 
submit to an operation ^"' 

" But I wouldn't stand that," interrupted Mick 
Dee. " ' If ye want canring an' experiminting,' 
SSLJS I, 'thry it on them without well-wishers. I 
daar ye to touch Peggy!'" 

"Who wanted you to intherfere?" cried the 
patient angrily. "Wasn't I able to do my own 
talking and take my own part?" 

"The allusion to the operation," she resumed, 
" gave me a sort of a sinking in the inside "* 

"An' why not, you poor soul?** said Rose 
Ellen. "Sure, every one knows that an opera- 
tion is the last resource." 

"'Oh, docthor,' says I, when I could ketch my 
breath, 'what would you be for doing to me at 
all? Is it to scarify and lance the gums you'd 
be wanting, or to cut a piece o' the jaw off o' 
me, an' I'ave me an object all the rest o' my days? ' 
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*' ' All I have to say ma'am, for I'm busy and 
can't waste words, is to repeat that if you want 
relief— for a time— you must place yourself in my 
hands.' 

''Rose Ellen, I may look like a fool, but I'm 
not one." [" Faith, you're not, Peggy," said the 
fishwoman heartily.] "An' I took good notice 
of what he said about relieving me 'for a time.' 
'Well, then,' says I to him, 'if that's aU you 
can do for me, let us part, in the name o' God I 
I suppose my days are numbered, an' if so, 
I'll go to my Creator as I came from His 
hands, without being hacked, or hewed, or 
dismimbered.'" 

" Bully for you, Peggy I That was the way to 
talk to that rogue of a fellow with his knives 
an' saws for the poor human frame." 

"It was Christian talk, at any rate. Rose 
Ellen Doyle," said Peggy, who prided herself 
on her theological as well as other knowledge. 
" ' I'll take medical treatment for the jaw, if you 
plaze,' sa]rs I, an' by that token he knew that 
he had no slack customer to deal with. 

"'Very well,' says he, pretending to yawn, but 

p'aceable enough, for 'tis ai$y to terrify the like 

of 'em if they see you're knowledgable, 'come in 

any day when the dispensary is open and you'll 

get some drugs.' 

" Up with me next day, an' 'twas that blaggard 
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of an assistant of his that was there. What 
did he do but give me a bottle o' stuff as black 
as my shoe. Fm no hand at all at swallowing 
boluses, an' so I tould him. 'Give me a few 
good strong pills,' says I, instead of all that 
hedjus wash.' ^'Tis the bottle was ordered for 
you by the doctor/ says the impident jackeen, 
*an' that's all you'll get.' 

''Paddy Donnelly, my own second cousin, was 
there with an impression on his chest, an' he 
was afther getting a box o' pills. 

"'Bad luck to 'em,' says he; 'sure I can't 
get the like down at all only by chewing 'em, an' 
the divilish brat wouldn't give me a draught of 
some kind that would be no trouble at all to me.' 

"That was my chance. 'Paddy,' says I, ex- 
plaining it to him, 'we're both under consti- 
tutional thratement, an' therefore our medicines 
are interchangeable. What's sauce for the 
goose, you know, is sauce for the gander. Give 
me the pills an' take the bottle with you.' 

"'All right,' says he; 'sure, "exchange is no 
robbery." We're both suiting ourselves.' 

"Well, would you believe it, I took the whole 

box of 'em, and never a stir did they put in me, 

although, in addition to 'em I took the two 

dozen pills that poor Tom Brown, the car-boy, 

left when he was took so sudden, God rest him I 

I swallowed all that two dozen " [" Except the 
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three or four you gave me the night I had a 
touch o' the colic/' corrected Mick Dee.] "An* 
notwithstanding, an' nevertheless, the jaw kept 
gethering an' gethering." 

"You didn't take enough of 'em, I suppose, 
P^SSJf* said a neighbour; "people have to take 
a regular coorse of constitutional medicine." 

"I knew that," said Peggy, "an' so I went 
to the dispinsary to get Paddy's box renewed, 
but when I made my request you never heard 
the like o' the language of that onmannerly 
scamp of an assistant He was black in the 
face with timper. 'Bedad,' says he, 'for one 
farthing I'd hand you over to the peelers for a 
case of attempted deliberate self-slaughter I ' 

" They're vinimous cats, them doctors, an' they 
had it in for me for refusing the operation, so 
I said to myself I'd avoid 'em for a while. Look, 
Rose Ellen, at that for a surge o' cowld per- 
spiration all over me I" 

"You're very wake entirely, Peggy. Come 
over with me to O'Dell's, an' we'll have a little 
drop in comfort" 

"Oh no. Rose Ellen, I thank you kindly, but 
whisky, wine, or porter would be the complate 
ruination o' me." 

"Yerrah, sure, my mother mentioned that 

when she was here with the fish lately ye had 

three or four glasses of punch a-piece " 
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"But that was when I wad taking James 
Hagarty's advice to drink all the stimilants I 
could get to build me up against the wasting o' 
the lump« But Johnny Ryan-^an' he's an ex- 
pariansed man, for 'twas a boil between the 
shoulders that killed his son— tould me that 
every drop o' that kind was adding poison to 
the jaw. I left off the drink on that account" 

"Well, you're a terrible sufferer, there's no 
doubt about that, Peggy, a terrible sufferer, poor 
sowL I have some grand fresh herrings there 
in the cart, an' you must take a couple home for 
yer tay." 

" I'm obliged to you. Rose Ellen, an' I'll take 
one with thanks for Mick Dee, but as for myself 
I daam't touch 'em. By Norry Lane's advice I 
was eating ever]^ing that came my way, for 
she said 'twas a great thing to feed a swelling 
up to the point of seppuration, but Mrs M 'Gold- 
rick, the pinsioner's wife, that knows a bit of 
ever]rthing, for she's a thravelled woman, de- 
clared to me I was fairly ' digging my grave with 
my teeth,' an' she said 'twas lowness of living 
suited a lump of any kind. So I gave over the 
aiting too. I'm living now on a cup of tay, an'," 
with sad resignation, "I'aving everything in the 
Lord's hands." 

The two women looked impressed and sym- 
pathetic. 
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^^But there's one comfort in it aH,** went on 
Peggy, "there isn't one that passes the way 
without the kindest enquiries." 

''Oh, begorl that's the truth," said Mick Dee. 
''Tis nothing but axing her all about it. Tis a 
great wonder of a face to 'em." 

''Well, listen to that I Wouldn't any one 
think, to hear that mass of ignorance, that 'tis 
out of mere curiosity the people queshtion me 
about my affliction, when 'tis through the very 
heighth of respect an' goodwill But that was 
his way ever an' alwajrs, to lessen by his ignor- 
ance the dacent, hard-working cr'ature that for 
thirty years is afther standing between him an' 
the Poorhouse " 

" But I did my share, Peggy," Mick Dee was 
beginning with feeble remonstrance. 

" Your share ? How ? " scornfully. 

"With the donkey, sure, hauling an' canying." 

"At ninepence a day I Yerrah, go to grass, 
man I You an' your once-a-week jobs, what a 
help they were to support you an' your son ! Go, 
you man o' misfortune, an' tackle the donkey so 
that I can go home an' rest on my bed, an' be 
out o' the sighth an' hearing of you for a 
while!" 

Mick Dee shuffled off obediently. 

"God help hunl" said Rose Ellen; "he's 
feeling purty blue these times." 
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"Ah, but if you saw an' heard him Tuesday 
nig^ht when I was makmg my will *' 

"Making your will? Were you that bad, 
Peggy?" 

" I was so bad in my head an' mind an' feelings 
in general, that no one but the Lord an' myself 
knows it I had no other prospect before me 
but that the morning would see me launched 
into Eternity. Tis a solemn thought, an' one 
that a person of a right conscience an' under- 
standing can't forget in a hurry. An' so with 
death staring me in the face, I called out as 
well as my wakeness would let me. * Mick Dee ! ' 
says I. *Yes, Peggy,' says he, coming over from 
the dresser, where he had his head in among 
the plates, groaning an' sobbing. 'What is it, 
Peggy?' says he. 'I'm going to make my last 
will an' testament,' sajs I. With that you never 
heard such a cry as they all sot up, for although 
I hadn't a blood-relation among that houseful 
o' neighbours, still they all knew me an' re- 
spected me, an' grieved for my sad case. * That 
double-shawl o' mine,' says I, *that Father 
Mulrenin gave me last Christmas twelve ]rears, 
give that to my cousin Mary at the Pill. She's 
the only one o' my father's people left in Ireland 
now, an' although she's rich an' I'm poor-- 
although she can come here with her three- 
pounds' worth of fish at a time, while I have 
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no better stock than a few gallons o* goose- 
berries, or a bag o' apples, or a box o' sprats, 
an' although she never once had the kind heart 
to say "Peggy, are you in want of a male of 
vittles or a shilling ? " still, I wouldn't like Father 
Mulrenin's token o' respect to go out o' the 
family. So give it to Maiy Bree,' says I, *an 
long may she wear itl Give my linsey gownd,' 
says I, 'to the neighbour that'll lay me out, an' 
if 'tis too long or too short I'm willing to have 
her change it to suit herself. My hooded cloak 
that I brought from home with me nine-an-twenty 
year ago, when I married Mick Dee, I give and 
bequathe to Rose Ellen Doyle '" 

"To me, Peggy?" cried Rose Ellen with a 
kind of choke. 

" * Give it to Rose Ellen,' says I to Mick, ' as 
soon as I'm sthretched in my long rest, for I 
love an' like her, and I'd wish her to remimber 
me. An', besides, she'll g^ve the cloak the care 
an' respect that a cloak should have.'" 

This triple-barrelled compliment made Rose 
Ellen speechless for some moments, with a 
mixture of pleasurable and sad surprise. 

*'I hope 'twill be many a long day before 111 
be wearing it, Peggy," she said softly then. 

** Ah, no, Rose Ellen, as I tould the neighbours 

last night, I'm a doomed woman. Well, when 

Mick Dee heard me giving these directions, he 
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began to bawl for dear life. * An' what'll become 

o* me, Peggy?* sasrs he." 

"No wonder," said Rose Ellen, "you were 
the good partner for him." 

"I was. I stood by him through thick and 
thin, kept a roof over him, a whole coat to his 
back, an* he was never without his warm male 
of victuals when he'd face home of a night An* 
if I reminded him now an' then of my seven 
generations an' their dacency, I only did it for 
the good of his sowl and to keep down the 
sthrake of impident defiance thaf s in Mick Dee 
by nature. He can't help his natural lowness, 
an' I'm not finding fault with him for it. Where 
I'm facing we must forgive an' forget; an', 
besides, poor Mick has his own good points. 
*Whafll become o* me, Peggy?' says he. *ril 
tell you what you'll do,' says I. 'Make sale o' 
the donkey,' sa,js I, 'an of every thrap in the 
place; put the money in Mrs O'Dells hands 
for safe keeping for your benyin', an go up 
to the Workhouse. /*// took afther you there^' 
says I. 

There was a pause after that, during which 
the woman buying fish took a pinch of snuff 
and blew her nose vigorously, and Rose Ellen 
sniffed a little. 

" God help the poor I " said the woman. 

The telegraph-boy, who had gone into O'Dell's 
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a few minutes before, came out now, and 
immediately the clerk b^an to put up the 
shop-shutters. 

''I wonder who's dead belonging to the 
O'Deirs?'' said Rose Ellen with concern. <'I'd 
be sorry to the heart for that kind family's 
trouble." 

The servant-girl running across the street 
was stopped and questioned. 

''Oh, don't be delayin' me/' she cried. "I'm 
sent for some vinegar in a hurry for the missis. 
The/re bumin' feathers under her poor nose, 
for she's in a dead wakeness. Her niece that 
was taken with a stitch in the side this 
morning an' left seventeen little orphans after 
her." 

"Seventeen? Murdher, she's a great loss I 
That's frightful bad news for the kind woman 
over." 

"Don't fret about it; she'll get over it aisy 
enough, never fear," said Peggy grimly. "They 
took it mighty calm when O'Dell's brother 
went so unexpected last June twelvemonths " 

"But he was a wrack from the drink, an' 
'twas an actial relief to have him at rest They 
were half killed from him " 

"Oh, that's all very well, but human beings 
ought to have some feeling, especially them 
that* s no great shakes at the soberness them- 
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selyeSy an* I didn't hear a single sigh or moan 
from one of 'em at his funeral.*' 

*^Mrs O'Dell was crjring under her veil, 
an' so were the little girls, an' sure there 
couldn't be deeper black than they all wore 
for a good twelvemonths," said the neighbour. 

^*What matther is a few tears? Sure, a 
stranger would shed 'em over a poor fellow 
taken before his time. An' as for the crape an' 
bombazine, as my mother used to say, there's 
no great grief in mourning." 

^^Well, they have the shutters up an' the 
blinds all down now. 'Tis a sorrowful-looking 
house " 

'"Tis aisy to pull down blinds an' put up 
shutters, but I'll bet you a pinny that not more 
than four of 'em will go down to Belfast to the 
funeral! An' thafs the sign that I go by. 'The 
proof of the pudden is in the aiting.* I 
believe in the grief that proves itself in a big 
an' respectable an' feelin' funeraL And the 
people who'd begredge to spend a few pounds 
on their relations* burpng are people to be mis- 
thrusted an* doubted " 

''Well," said Rose Ellen a little impatiently, 
"four out of one family won't be a small share 
to travel so far into the Black North— people 
with a business that can hardly spare 'em. An', 
P^SSJf they were always kind to you, and in 
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the day o' their trouble it would be dacent an* 
grood-hearted to remimber that." 

^'Oh, 'kindM Of course they were; but didn't 
I explain their r'ason for it? It was because 
they couldn't help having a respect an' a venera- 
tion for me, an' when people wish to do a good 
turn they'll do it for the best-deserving person 
they know. Ah, there's Mick Dee with the 
donkey. Here, put in my chair an' the basket 
of gooseberries while I'm going over for the 
could vittles to O'Dell's. Good-bye, Rose Ellen. 
Say a few prayers for me, for as sure as I'm 
talking, we won't have many another shake- 
hands in this w'ary and sinful world. But we'll 
meet in a better one, plaze God, for we're a 
pair o' women that sthriv always to do the very 
best we could 1" 
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''Q.OOD evening, Mrs Dermody, an* how are 
you, ma'am?" said Rose Ellen Doyle, the 
fishwoman, in the decent long tones suited to a 
wake-house or the feelings of the recently 
bereaved. Mrs Dermody, the strong farmer's 
wife, put aside the shrouding hood of her great 
black cloak, the better to see her interlocutor, and 
answered that she was but poorly. She coughed 
hollowly and put her hand to her side. 

^'Ah, God help us, how else could you be, 
ma'am, after your loss— your sore sad loss? 
Thaf s a terrible cough you have, Mrs Dermody 
—just as if it came out of a barrel. But you 
were always resigned an' patient an' a grand 
example." 

Mrs Dermody blew her nose deprecatingly. 

'' I'm only middling at the patience. Rose Ellen," 
she said. " I try not to complain, though. If I 
didn't deserve the trials the Lord is sending me. 
He wouldn't afflict me. That's the way I look 
at it." 
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^'Oh dear me, and look at some more of us, 
grunting and grumbling if the laste thing goes 
wrong with us 1 Well, 'tis no wonder we're down 
in the world. But we all grieved over your loss, 
Mrs Dermody. How short the darling child 
lasted." 

''She went from me like the snow in April," 
said the mother, wiping away a miserable tear. 
''Three months ago she took the pain in her side, 
and from that day there wasn't an hour's change 
for the better in her." 

"Ah, that galloping consumption is without 
mercy. If my three fine boys weren't took by it 
'tisn't selling hake in Innisdoyle I'd be, but 
welcome be God's will." 

"There was no relief for my little cr'ature," 
went on Mrs Dermody in her heavy monotone, 
"till they brought her, my heart's child, to the 
churchyard above." 

" 'Twas a grand funeral," murmured Rose Ellen 
respectfully. 

"Ah, 'funerals,' Rose Ellen, 'tisn't the funeral 
that matters at all, my woman, but the sowl— the 
immortal sowl." 

"Oh, that child's sowl is a bright star in Heaven 
this day. There's no doubt about it." 

"I hope so, I hope so, Rose Ellen," said the 
mother with a bleak eye of questioning misery at 
a planet in the pale east, "but the Lord's heavenly 
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temple is free from the shadow even of 

defilement" 

'' But it isn't thinking you are," cried Rose Ellen 
indignantly, ''that a little innocent spotless child 
like your Mary would have a defilement on her 
white sowl?" 

'' Ahy Rose Ellen, the earth leaves stains on the 
purest, an' the eye of God is terrible in its search- 
ingness. I tried to bring her up so that she'd 
understand this, an' I kept it always before her 
mind." 

"You gave her the heighth of a Christian 
bringing up, you did, indeed, Mrs Dermody, 
but ^" 

" I felt the responsibility of the immortal sowl 

that was given to my charge. From the time she 

was knee-high she learned from me by word an' 

example that the body is the greatest enemy to 

the sowl. When the washing would be going on, 

I'd have her with her little tub alongside me 

doing her share of the work, and it was the same 

way at the milking an' scouring an' weeding 

an' churning. So far as occupation went, I never 

left Satan a chance to torment her dear sowl. 

Her father gave me many a sad hour about it, for 

his mind is only on this miserable earth, an' he'd 

storm an' rage when he'd see her doing these 

things." 

'' He loved her dearly, an' a man likes to make it 
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aisy an* pleasant for an only daughter, and who'd 
wonder at that?" 

''But 'tisn't the child's good he'd consider at 
ally only his own soft inclinations. That's the 
difference between the father and mother. Oh 
my 1 oh my I I used to call her at the first light in 
the morning, and out she'd jump and dress her- 
self) and we'd be off to mass before a sowl in the 
house was stirring. What kills me now in the 
chapel above is when I think I hear her shivering, 
shivering beside me in the cold bitter mornings. 
I doubt it was too hard on her, my heart's child. I 
can never get that shivering out of my hearing. 
But then again, sure she was the Lord's charge 
to me, and I always saw clear that the father's 
notion of making the world over-soft for her was 
far from being for her good." 

"He's looking mighty bad, poor man, since 
this sorrow came down on him." 

"An' wouldn't you expect that after it all he'd 
turn to the Lord, an' begin to think sariously of 
his end ? But instead o' that, 'tis going to fairs 
and markets—eversrwhere that'll distract his mind 
an' keep him from thinking— he is. I have 
patience with him, but the other day, when I saw 
the grey strakes in his hair (they came all of a 
sudden when Mary was taken), 'Ah,' says I, 
' there you are with the blossoms of the grave 
on you, an' 'tisn't thinking of the Eternity thaf s 
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before you you are, an' preparing for it' That 
was my urgent Christian duty, but did he mind 
it? He flung himself out o' the house, an' that 
was the last I saw of him for a week." 

''Mrs Joyce, his cousin, was telling me they 
had him there for seven or eight days. They 
were fond o' little Mary, an' 'twas aise to his 
sore heart to be hearing 'em talk of her." 

"Ah, talking— what's the good of that when 
3rou think of the sowl that's after standing before 
the Judge of all, and tremble for its doom? 
Well, good-day. Rose Ellen. Don't forget me 
in your prayers, for I'm full of misery that I must 
have earned well." 

She turned heavily away, and immediately 
afterwards a sudden boom from the dead-bell 
startled the fishwoman. 

''My goodness 1" she said, "that ugly big clap 
nearly knocked the breath out o' me after poor 
Mrs Dermod/s melancholy talk. Who in the 
world is dead this morning? There isn't a 
shutter up in the whole street." 

"If there isn't there soon will," replied Peggy 
Dee, who had come up to bid the "top o' the 
morning" to her old crony, and to make kind 
enquiries about all the Doyles westwards, it 
having been a week since Rose Ellen last visited 
Innisdoyle. "Who would it be, my dear, but 
LadySelinal" 
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"Lady Selinal*' cried out the fishwoman, in 
real pain. "Is it to the dead-bell for Lady 
Selina I'm listening ? Dear me 1 dear me I dear 
me I And to think of her so fresh an' fair an' 
splendid in her beautiful silks an' satins, an' the 
pleasant smile of herl Ahl 'twas a cruel sick- 
ness that killed her, bad manners to itl" 

"The yellow jaanders, my dear life, is the 
heaviest an' deepest-s'ated sickness going. You 
might as well try, as the ould saying is, to pull 
whisky out of punch, as to bring health back to 
them that the Lord afflicts with it. 'Tis one of 
the penalties that the high in station has to pay 
for the monesr's worth that they swallows down 
regardless. An' there's consolation in that 
thought, too, for the poor." 

"Oh my, oh my I the sweet lady! I'd rather 
hear anything this lonesome morning than that 
dead-bell. 'Tis as if every stroke was on a 
person's heart, someway. Ballymore will never 
be the same again, an' I don't know how I'll ever 
bear to face it with the fish, an' she gone. 'Ah, 
here's the good Rose Ellen,' she'd say, in 
her lovely way. 'We must give her a handsel 
for good luck I ' An' sure, it never brought me 
but the best of luck. May God be good an' kind 
to her!" 

"She had a feeling heart," said the neighbour. 

"She had. Tis little 'twill trouble any one 
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now whether the lane people are hungfy or 
cowldy or short of the rent, or in sickness or 
sorrow. The kind ear an' the kind hand that 
were so ready to listen an* to help won't be 
there any more. Oh, weary on it for a world I 
to think of it all ending: in loss an' parting 1 " and 
Rose Ellen looked bleakly at the ducks gobbling 
the sprat fry which her husband was amusing 
himself by throwing to them. 

'"Yes," sighed the neighbour, ''an' the highest 
heart, an' the gallantest figure, theyll be all 
under the churchyard sod, sooner or later." 

"That's the very dispinsation," said Peggy 
Dee, "that puts contintment in my mind when 
I sees the unequalities in this world. 'Ah,' I 
says to myself, when I sees the carriages row- 
ling past, ' ye may rowl an* show off, but 'tis the 
same kind of worms that will finish ye an' me ; 
'tis the same ould bones will be found after us 
all a hundred years from nowl High an' low, 
the Lord aiquilizes us all in death, and there's 
where His justice is.'" 

Pegg^s theology grated somehow on her 
hearers. They were not yet quite able to adjust 
their minds to the new circumstances of the 
beautiful lady, who had been the embodiment 
to them of all that was most graceful and joyous 
as well as benign in existence. They had never 
associated the thought of death with her; from 
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her gzj carriagre trappings with their bells to 
her sunny smile, there was a radiance of life 
about her that admitted no shadow of gloom. 
And this talk of worms and old bones hurt them 
keenly. 

"To tell you the truth," went on Peggy, 
"an' talking as one reasonable being to another, 
I'm not sure at all but that there's a dale too 
much of what I, in my plain, honest way, call 
rotten gratitude going among the people. 
Listen to me, now. If this high an' mighty lady 
that was fairly swelthering, as you may say, in 
money, gave some handsels an' Christmas 
boxes an' things to the lane people, an' fastcs 
at the schools an' the Workhouse, in the name 
o' goodness, what great generosity was it ? 'Twas 
only returning a pint-measure full out of the 
oceans of plenty, that the Lord (not through 
any merits of her own, mind you, but by an 
accident of birth) blessed her with. Believe 
me, an' I have chapther-an'-verse for the prov- 
ing of it, it made a mighty poor showing when 
she had to stand before her Maker to rendher 
an account of her stewardship. I hope she 
had the merit of a pure motive too in her 
charities, but I often had my doubts that it was 
the praise she got by it she was working for. 
She was a terrible showy woman; nobody can 
deny that" 
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These words and the voice and look of the 
goosebeny woman were so full of uncalled-for 
and, as her hearers felt, unjustifiable rancour, 
that the fishwoman was, for once, stung to 
anger. 

"Upon my word, Peggy Dee," she cried, "if 
it was for nothing but mere shame's sake, Fd 
be as far as Fastnet Lighthouse from talking 
like that of one that stood between me an' 
cowld an' hardship, as Lady Selina stood between 
them an' you. You have the fine warm petti- 
coats an' gownd she gave you with her own two 
hands on your bones this minute; that's her 
own cushioned little chair that's undher you; 
3rou needn't bother about your rent for another 
nine months, for she paid it in advance for you, 
an' where would you be, I ask, only for the 
wine an' beef-tay an' good aitables she nourished 
you on when you were getting over the blast? 
Don't forget eaten bread, Peggy Dee I Don't do 
it, woman I " 

Peggy's hot eye flamed up at this reproof. 

"Well, I'm now, as well as I recollect at this 
moment, twenty-two years on the side of the 
street here, an' thi$ is the first time, as I hope 
for mercy, that I ever had to get directions 
about my conduct— what harm if it was from 
my betters I got itl Rose Ellen Doyle, I thank 
you 1 I thank you, ma'am I 'Tis a friendly thing 
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to remind me here, in public, of the charities 
Fm obliged to take. You that know— he being 
your second-an'-third cousin— what a soogawB of 
a man I have, an* how I must lower my pride 
in order to keep him out of the Poorhousel 
An' if I get these things, that's no r'ason why 
I should be bought over by 'em, or why I 
shouldn't feel free to pass my opinion on the 
donators, especially when I have my candid 
doubts about the genuine Christianity of their 
motives." 

Rose Ellen looked hopelessly at the ducks 
still gobbling greedily at their feast of sprats. 
The insensate, filthy things would gorge them- 
selves and give heed to nothing but their 
gluttonous enjoyment although they had been 
fed out of the cart for years, while here, bound- 
ing up to her with affectionate welcome, was 
a stray dog to which she had given a crust last 
week. 

'* There's something terribly low-down," she 
thought, 'Mn deadness to every benefit received. 
An' still, sure, 'tis a mane way, too, I suppose, 
to be expecting or wishing for a return of any 
kind for what is given 1 That lovely lady never 
did, at any rate; she went on her way as 
serene an' sweet as the harvest moon. When 
the kindness was done that was the end of it 
with her. Oh my, oh myl when will we see 
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her equal again? Never— never— never 1 But 

there's Mrs Murray over calling me." 

Choosing two of the least slimy of the hake, 
Rose Ellen wiped them with an over-used and 
undeansing towel, and hastened across the 
street with them. 

''I gave Rose Ellen Doyle some Solomon-law 
that time, I think,'* said Peggy Dee complacently ; 
*' she'll know better next time than to be lajring 
out my behaviour for me, hah I But as I was 
sajring, Abby, there's no more sarious sickness 
than the jaanders except the dropsy, an' that's, 
as you might say, second-cousin to it. I have 
grievious r'ason to know about it, for my father 
was taken with it in the bloom of his years, 
raving thirteen orphans of us behind him." 

"An' that was a ^baker's dozen,' Peggy," said 
Rose Ellen's husband, with ill-timed jocularity. 

"Oh, 'twas little the baker troubled us or the 
butcher either, but," eyeing the fishman severely, 
"we were aiquil to Destiny, for there was no 
idle bones among us. As young as we were, 
we weren't the people to sthretch idle half a 
day at the side of a street an' let one poor 
woman drag a living out of the world for us. 
We had more sperit; we all put our shoulder 
to the wheel with self-respect an' dacency." 

Rose Ellen's husband subsided into his earlier 
position in the cart, his head resting on the 
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wisp of hay that covered the three hakes which 
the police had condemned as ^^nuisanceSi" and 
ordered to be thrown into the river. Pegrgy 
sniffed disdainfully, finished the toe of Mick 
Dee*s stocking with a great clicking of needles, 
and she and the neighbour exchanged winks of 
harsh judgment concerning the supine fish- 
man. 

"Well, I sold that pair of hake without a 
word of argument,** said Rose Ellen, joining them. 
"The/re in a hurry to have *em ready for a 
cousin's funeral that's coming in, an' 'tis only 
this minute they're afther hearing of it" 

"Wouldn't you think, now, that a piece of 
pork or corned beef, with a fine, comfortable 
dish of cabbage, would be a dacenter male to 
set before worn-out grievious people?" said 

Peggy. 

"Mrs Murray has a great fancy entirely for 
fish," said Rose Ellen, "an' she's as open-lumded 
as the day." 

"She's a slack housekeeper," said Peggy, "I'm 
told she can't turn the heel of a stocking, an' 
there isn't a wearable in the house for big or 
little but she pays for the makin' of it An' 'tis 
a solemn fact that her husband hasn't a shirt 
to his name. Tis fronts— them 'tommies' they 
call 'em— the man is wearing, an' isn't that a 
shame?" 
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''I wouldn't believe that at all,** said Rose 
Ellen stoutly; ''people say more than their 
prayers." 

''Tis the aisiest thing in the world to be pass- 
ing comments an* consthructions on other people/* 
said the neighbour. ''Tis a bad habit, an* lades 
to nothing but lies an* confusion. But glory be 
to my heart I '* she cried, with a burst of laughter, 
'Mook over at Murray's door, in the name o' 
the three RyansI** 

P^SSJt indignant at being interrupted, yet 
turned to look, and inmiediately fell into spasmsi 
of laughter in which the fishman even joined. 
Mullarke/s side-car, with Francey equipped for 
a journey, stood waiting on the street, and Patsy 
Murray and his brother-in-law, in their hurry 
(heightened, doubtless, by whisky), were putting 
on a couple of ''tommies" at the doorl In full 
view of every one they were making that con- 
fession of the "nakedness of the land." 

" But I hate like p'ison to be interrupted," cried 
P^SKyi hot to hark back to the matter of the 
funeral dinner. 

"Yerrah, Abby,'* cried Mick Dee, who had 

just come in with a load of "brish" that he had 

smuggled from under the very nose, as one 

might say, of the wood-ranger. "Your mother 

bid me tell you hurry home with the herrin*s. 

The tay will be overdrawn, an* she blames 
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Peggy for keeping you gosthering down the street 



"Me?" cried Peggy fiercely. "Fd want her 
to know " 

" Here's your herrin's, Abby/' said Rose Ellen, 
the pacific, "an' race home to the cr'ature of a 
mother. She must be famished for her tay" 
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MISS ETTY ON THE TRAIN 

^VER since Miss Etty had announced her 

intention of going on the train, the Fleming 

household had been in a state of excitement 

In the queer old gabled house back among the 

gardens, where ezdusiveness and gentility had 

their temple with the three old Flemings for their 

high priest and priestesses, it was felt that a 

critical period in the earth's history had been 

reached. Would Esther come back the same as 

she went? Would she meet (horror I) people in 

flannel waistcoats, shopkeepers, members of the 

lower classes, and be addressed familiarly 

by them? And what effect would her going out 

among the rabble have on the rabble's future 

attitude towards the superior classes? The 

feeling of responsibility lay heavy on the heart 

of Hyacinth Fleming, and more than once he felt 

inclined to withdraw his consent to the daring 

adventure. But Miss Annette, when he hinted 

such a thing, sternly stopped him. The poor 

girl, she said, needed a little change, as most 
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young people did; this had been a dream of 
Esther's for the last thirty years, and surely the 
time had come, if ever, to carry it out 

There was astonishingly little to do on the 
morning of the eventful day, for the preparations 
had been going on for a week. The two cedar 
chests in the attic had been taken down, and 
their contents, freed from many paper wrappings, 
laid out on Miss Etty's bed. Bridgy, the little 
maid-of-all-work, opened her eyes in respectful 
rapture at the glories of the prune silk dress, 
flounced richly and with a train, as she breath- 
lessly declared, ''as long as to-day and to- 
morrow." When Miss Etty put this grand 
gown on over what the sisters called a ''tumure'' 
—-a kind of crinoline which gave the train a 
noble sweep, the little maid declared that she 
looked like a queen, and Miss Annette agreed 
with her in her heart But Miss Etty was a 
little doubtful about the flounces— they would 
look, perhaps, a trifle— well— old-fashioned " . 

" Old-fashioned 1 " almost shrieked Miss 
Annette. " Good heavens I girl, wasn't it almost 
yesterday we put those dresses of ours away- 
after mother's death in '69?" 

''Thirty years ago," groaned Miss Etty to 

herself. "I was twenty-two then and Annette 

forty. It was in summer-time." She looked a 

little bleakly at the gown, and then at the 
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mantel glass that reflected a face which, framed 

by bands of grey-black hair drawn rigidly down 

over temples and ears, had little of summer in 

it 

''But,'' said Miss Annette briskly and 
dogmatically, "rich apparel is never old- 
fashioned; it always carries a certain distinc- 
tion with it— like good manners and good looks, 
it adds a value to its wearer." 

However, on a deeper consideration of the 
matter, and getting Hyacinth's opinion on it, it 
was felt that for a railway journey with all its 
possibilities— flannel waistcoats, etc— it would 
be, perhaps, in better taste to appear in less 
expensive habiliments. So the prune gown was 
repapered, and a ''worked" white muslin one 
chosen finally. 

Though the month was June, the weather was 

a little chilly and damp, and it was felt that both 

for the sake of looks and comfort it would be 

well to "qualify" the summery muslin with a 

warm wrap which Miss Annette found in a long 

blue " redingote " in another box. A white straw 

bonnet coming to a point high above the face, 

the front filled in with a "blonde" cap studded 

with rosebuds, the back ornamented with bows 

of blue ribbon and a "curtain" of silk and 

fringe of the same hue, had no question raised 

about it, for its becomlngness when Etty last 
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wore it had grown to be a tradition with the 
Flemings. There was a little something, how- 
ever—the rosebuds or the blonde had by time 
lost some of their soft effect, or it may have been 
that they looked better over black hair than 
iron-grey. At any rate, a mollifying medium was 
found in a large blue barige veil, and when 
Miss Etty, arrayed in all these glories, stepped 
out, escorted by Bridgy, it was felt by the 
watchers at the parlour window that she was 
a figure on which all eyes might rest with 
gratefulness. 

The little maid had been despatched earlier 
for the third-class ticket which now reposed in 
Miss Etty's chatelaine bag. It was a pity that 
money should be so scarce with the Flemings, 
in whose household it was the only element of 
gentility that was wanting. If it had been more 
plentiful a first-class ticket would have been 
purchased. 

** But you can take care to make it understood 
by those in your compartment," said Miss Annette, 
^^that your reason for travelling third-class is a 
conscientious scruple about helping to fill the 
coffers of railroad corporations.** 

Behold Miss Etty, then, tripping along in her 

high-heeled boots, the cynosure of every eye in 

Innisdoyle, Bridgy marching decently behind her, 

and staring into every gaping face with a kind 
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of reflected pride that was interesting to 
see. 

At the station the lady was a little dismayed to 
find a crowd of holiday-makers bound for a fair 
in the very town to which she was goings but 
the bright Bridgy discovered an empty compart- 
ment, which was hastily appropriated by her 
mistress. So far all was well, except for a few 
remarks that Miss Etty had caught in passing 
some of the women. " Heavens-an-earth, who 
is the ould resurrection ? " ** Bedad, she's dressed 
for summer an' wintherl" "Isn't it well the 
laonattic asylums have plenty of room in 'em?" 
and so on. 

It hurt her for the moment, but as she 
reflected : " Who can stop the wind or the com- 
ments of the vulgar? No human being is too 
high or too sheltered to escape the attacks of 
both." 

"Good-bye, Miss, an' safe journey to you," 
said Bridgy, the carriage door was slammed to, 
the guard gave the signal to start, and Miss 
Etty was at last launched on the journey of 
her dreams. 

Solitariness and peace, and a not disagreeable 
feeling of swift joumejring, was her portion 
during the train's progress to the next station, 
and she spread her redingote skirt at either 
side of her, arranged her veil more comfortablyi 
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and prepared to enjoy from her vantase point 
in the empty compartment the siffht of the 
people on the platform. But unluckily the train 
had hardly come to a stop when a crowd of 
cattle-dealers, hurrying: past the carriages, stopped 
at hers and tumbled in promiscuouslyi bringing 
with them a flavour of pipes and fairs that Miss 
Etty could have very well dispensed with. It 
struck her with resentful surprise that they 
did not apologise for this intrusion on her 
privacy. But there was nothing to do but to 
bear it as well as she could, and the men were 
of the good-natured Tipperary stock. 

Just as the guard was about to give the 
signal to start, some porters approached the 
carriage bearing a struggling burden who was 
shouting : ** Don't throw me into a parcel o' 
blackguards an' pickpockets, like them they 
flung me in with yestherday I They didn't Tave 
a penny in my pockets I Keep me out o' the 
bad elements, thaf s all, I implore of ye I ** 

When he had been pitched in unceremoniously, 
the Tipperary men regarded each other with 
indignation, and one of them picked the 
drunken man off the floor, and planted him in 
the comer farthest from Miss Etty, while 
another who had skipped out nimbly returned 
with a jug of water, which he promptly threw 
over him. The drunken man gasped and looked 
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about him, and seemed to recover his senses at 

once. 

''They made a load o' me an' slapped me in 
among the dacent people," he muttered, ''as if 
I was a sack o' salt I But 111 be even with 
the villains I I beUeve,'' he said, "I'll take a 
smoke to settle my narves, if the company 
have no objections,** and without waiting for 
any possible "objection," he proceeded to light 
his pipe. 

"Well, I admire that, faith," said one of the 
Tipperary men. " Upon my sowl, you're a great 
sighth, puffing your tobaccy in the lady's face 
there I Take the pipe out o' your mouth, you 
uncultivated ignoraamus I " 

The man removed the offending article with 
many apologies to Miss Etty, and the others 
commenced to talk among themselves about 
"store catUe," and "cowld feed," and the terrible 
bad matches entirely that had been made last 
Shrove. They wondered a little at Miss Etty's 
somewhat impatient movements as this talk 
went on, but they had a vague feeling that she 
belonged someway to the ould times, and was 
a trifle quare. 

Alas, for romance thirty years old I The river- 
bank where Etty had parted from her John 
Allen, to the singing of birds and the blowing 
of June breezes in "the sweet summer-time long 
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MgOf^ was now pervaded by the swine that had 
overflowed from the fair in the streets. Mal- 
odorouSy unsweet to any sense was that walk, 
and poor Miss Etty was glad when the hour 
for the return train was at hand. 

In choosing her compartment, she was careful 
to see that the legend ^'Smoking" was not on 
the window, and then with a sigh she took her 
seat She had hardly done so when a ^'strong 
farmer,** legginged and important, and accom- 
panied by several of his women-kind, bustled in. 
The party disposed themselves as comfortably 
as they could, without any reference to Miss 
Etty's convenience, and the farmer lit his pipe 
and began to smoke. 

^'I was dying for a blast o' the pipe,*' he was 
beginning, when Miss Etty interrupted him. 

''But this is not a smoking carriage," she 
said. 

''Isn*t it?** said the man. ''Do you see 
that?** he asked, pointing to the inner window 
with the word " Smoking " across it 

"But— but,** faltered Miss Etty, "tobacco 
smoke makes me ill I get off at Innisdoyle, 
and if you would be good enough to refrain 
until we reach there ** 

"1*11 smoke, ma*am— 1*11 smoke studdy— till I 
get to Innisdoyle an* beyant itl'* said the man 
firmly. 
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The women looked their approval as the 
clouds rose and circled about them. And it 
was out of this reek that Miss Etty, sick and 
disappointed and cross, was received by Hjadnth 
and Bridgy at Innisdoyle Station. 
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]y[RS DERMODY in her respectable black 
best wearables— cashmere gown, silk apron, 
and lace-trimmed cap— took her cloak from its 
peg in the clothes-cupboard, and, with many 
sighs, put it on. 

"Fm going up,** she said to her son Ellick, 
'^to Mrs Murray's o' the Knock. The poor man 
himself is very low, I hear, an' although your 
father will be vexed, I'm afraid, still, 'tis a neigh- 
bour's place to be present with a word of advice 
an' help at such a time. Tis a great trial for 
poor Maiy all alone to be seeing her comrade 
of so many years going into Eternity." 

EUick, the drudging eldest, mending an old 
set of harness in the kitchen, by way of *^ idling 
his time," while his bad leg was at its autumn 
worst, gave his shoulders a scarcely perceptible 
shrug. 

'^Well, I'll go and tackle the donkey for you, 
so, mother," he said, "'twould be too long a 
walk." 
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The golden peace of harvest-time was oyer 
the countryside as Mrs Dermody drove throus^h 
it, behind the stout little donkey. The smoke 
from the farmhouses mins^led v^ith the soft blue 
haze that v^as over everything, and off in the 
heathery rae to the v^est, v^here the mail-car was 
passing, a manly voice was singing in tones 
to which distance lent an exquisite tender- 
ness: 

"Oh had I aU the flocks that graze 

On yonder yellow hill. 
Or lowed for me the numerous herds 

That yon green pasture fill. 
With her I love Fd freely share 

My kine and fleecy store. 
Ah, gra machree, ma colleen oge 

My Molly bawn asthore ! " 

Something unaccustomed stirred in the heart 
of the sad woman in the cart, waking to life 
with strange vividness a bit of its lost youth. 
The pleasant autumn tide long ago, when John 
Murray, a handsome young bachelor, had come 
up the mountain, and, with his gay bearing, 
telling of towns and places with the life and 
movement of the sea, had set "the hearts 
across " in all the girls of the Knock. He had 
an esre of laughing warmth, and a voice whose 
heart-stealing sweetness, this singer of the song, 
that had been a favourite in the old days, now 
recalled with a curious pain. He had had means 
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enough to be mated with the best-off girl in the 
place, namely herself, and in those romantic 
times she would not have refused him, but his 
choice had fallen on her friend, Maiy Coyne, the 
small farmer's daughter of the Glen. Maiy— 
lively, coquettish, loving admiration, excitement, 
and change, and despairing of a husband by 
reason of her poverty— had been won at once by 
the dashing sailor, with his debonair ways, and 
who, for her sake, was willing to turn from his 
free, wandering life to the toils and hardship of 
a mountain farm. Even now Mrs Dermody re- 
membered the tears of rapture with which her 
friend had told her that the wedding-day was 
fixed, and her own romantic sympathy and 
delight 

'^I never knew what good times were up to 
this,** Maiy had said. " Now, FU have a man of 
my own to take me to every fair and race an' 
diversion within twenty miles. I can do what 
I like with him, for he'd kiss the ground I 
walk on.** 

Not long after that a coolness had fallen on 
the friendship of Maiy and herself. They had 
both become brides during the same Shrove, 
and in the summer a quarrel had arisen between 
the two husbands, in the matter of a water- 
supply during a drought The well was situated 
at a point where the two farms met, and, in the 
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excitement of the water famine, the men found 
occasion for mutual summonses and cases of 
''trespass" against each other at the Petty 
Sessions. The bitterness resulting had never 
been softened away; it had caused an enduring 
estrangement between the two households. But 
to-day, mellowed by her Christian errand, and 
the memory of the happy time before differences 
had come between them, and before the blight 
of the fear of Death and Judgment and Hell 
had fallen upon the magic world for herself, her 
heart went out to her friend with a sympathy 
that overflowed in unwonted tears. 

''Poor thing I poor thing!" she sobbed, "she 
was so happy, and there it is all— ending in the 
clay I The children, too, every one away from 
her in America, and the dearest of all going 
farther than America— farther than any of the 
wide world's oceans could bring their ships to." 

Through this mist of tears she drove under 
the beech bough at the gate, and up the path 
through the little grass enclosure in front of the 
tidy homestead. The door was open, and Mrs 
Murray, tall, slim, neat as a nun, in a dark gown 
and shawl and close little white cap, came out 
and, silently shaking her hand, helped her out 
of the cart, and led her into the trim, but some- 
what musty, best room. . 

**Vm sorry for you, Maiy," whispered Mrs 
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Dermody, when she could control her voice; 
"how is he now?** 

"Very low, very low. You'd like to see him? 
ril brins: you over as soon as three relations of 
his from Abbeystrew are done viewing him and 
passing their verdict 111 be back in a few 
minutes, for Til not have much cullogulng with 
'em. They're a coorse crew." 

From where she sat Mrs Dermpdy could see 
the three stout farmers tip-toeing into the sick- 
room, where they stood in a row by the bedside, 
each with finger on lip and big owlish eyes, 
regarding the patient They tip-toed out again 
and whispered their "Verdict" as they took their 
glasses of whisky from Mrs Murray at the door. 
"He's shook!" "He's hunted!" "Tis the last 
of him!" were the remarks that reached Mrs 
Dermod/s ears, and whose cruelty filled her with 
indignation. They ought to have softened it to 
the poor tired woman who was losing the husband 
of her youth, the partner of so many years. But 
Mrs Murray had admirable patience. She talked 
with them for a while, and even smiled at some 
clumsy efforts of their's at pleasantry, and then, 
relieving them of the glasses, accompanied them to 
the gate and saw them off. 

"Come with me now," she said when she 
returned to the parlour. 

The sick man was sunk in a stupor so breath- 
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less and stark that at first Mrs Dermody could 
not think that he was still living. The wasted 
countenance had already taken on much of the 
hue and aspect of death, and the contrast between 
this worn, ghastly mask and the laughing, bright 
face that she had been remembering, struck her 
with keenest pity. 

''Poor Maiyl** she said, throwing her arms 
around her friend. 

The latter, who had been straightening the white 
knitted quilt oyer her husband's feet, submitted 
passively to the fervent embrace 

"Yes," she said, shaking her head reflectively, 
" * poor Maiy,' sure enough I *• 

''But it won't be an eternal parting, dear 
woman. He's well prepared— the Lord is after 
giving him time an' opportunities for making 
himself ready to face Hint In God's own house 
—think of iti— ye'll meet, and there will be con- 
solation for evenrthing I " 

" Don't talk of it, 'twould be no consolation to 
me," cried the wife of the moribund. " I'll be glad 
and thankful only for an eternity free from the 
sight or knowledge of John Murray." 

Shocked and appalled, Mrs Dermody made as if 
to place her hand on the woman's mouth. 

"Oh, speak easy I Don't let him hear I" she 
implored. 

"He won't hear, he's past all that now. But 
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Fm after having my dose from him—my thirty 
jrears* dose. Good Lord I the oceans of weariness, 
the sieges he put me through, the wearing, 
wearing, endless times 1 " 

She picked a duck's feather that had come 
partly through the bolster cover and gently 
moved it up and down the lank yellow hand that 
lay inert upon the quilt '' I hadn't a day's com- 
fort with him, I may say," she cried, ^^from the 
time I married him." 

''An' still, Mary, 'twas you the poor fellow made 
choice of out of all the world " 

" To my sorrow *' 

''An' he's the children's father." 

" But wasn't I a good wife to him? I worked 
early an' late for him and his children, an' neither 
he or they could ever say that they were wanting 
in any comfort that my two hands could make for 
them." 

" He was a good provider himself." 

"Yes, he never spared himself any more than I 
did. But 'twas ever death-and-daggers to him to 
see me a bit lively (an' that's my nature), an' when 
the girls grew up and we'd go to a fair or a 
race, or when we'd borrow a story-book to r'ise 
our hearts for a little pleasure, 'twould be the 
same as if we were after murdering some one. 
Was it any wonder that they put the wide seas 
between himself an' themselves as soon as they 
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could ? When the sickness came on him he used 
to beg an' beseech me to send for Lizzie to come 
and nurse him, but I'm a good enough nurse 
mjrself, and what was the sense of a pair of us 
dancing attendance on him?'' 

" She'd be a great comfort to you in this trouble. 
Ohy my little Mary— if / could send for bert— hut 
to the shores of death there's no sending— an' no 
returning from it," wiping away a miserable tear. 
^'A daughter, Mary, there's nobody like a kind 
daughter." 

"Oh 3reS| but years make changes in people, 
and she's John Murray's daughter as well as 
mine. How do I know what peevishness and 
contrairy humours of the father are after breaking 
out in her, and why should I draw that on mjrself ? 
He had a notion, too, to have Maurice back to 
see to the place when he was first taken, but I 
wouldn't have that either. Like father, like son. 
I'm better off without son or daughter." 

She moved the limp head more easefuUy on the 
pillow and went out to answer a knock at the house- 
door. There was a sound of kissing and exclama- 
tions of sympathy, and then Mrs Murray returned, 
bringing with her Miss Hannora Cannon, sister 
of Mrs Patsy Murray of Innisdoyle, and therefore 
a sort of relation. She was a stout, rosy girl, who 
was considered "great company" at wakes— a 
joking, jolly girl, who kept every one laughing, 
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and was therefore very welcome. Mrs Dermodyi 
whose spirits were not equal to much of Miss 
Hannora, retired quietly, after a word of greeting 
with the latter, to a chair in the window comer. 

The 3roung lady seated herself by the bedside, 
and, after the usual polite demur, accepted the 
glass of wine offered her by Mrs Murray. She 
was not in her ^'wake" humour yet, and was 
decorously serious. "Poor John!" she sighed, 
"but that's the way well all be stretched one 
day. He was a handsome man in his time." 

" He was ; as fine a figure of a man as you'd 
meet in a day's walk," said his wife with a kind 
of impersonal pride. "Six feet two in his vamps. 
The habit-woman said 'twas many a year since 
she had such a sizable shroud to make. I 
ordered it last week." 

"Isn't he lasting a long time, poor fellow?" 
said Miss Hannora, finishing her wine. "The 
Murrajrs have great constitutions. Tis often we 
joke with Patsy's wife, and tell her she has but a 
poor chance of getting Number Two. There's no 
sickness hardly thaf s able to kill 'em." 

"Twould be more apt to kill them that had the 
nursing of 'em. Only I'm one in a thousand, I'd 
be down on a sick-bed myself. But 'never say 
die 1' that was the Coynes' motto ever an' alwajrs. 
I'm as well able to laugh to-day, thank God, as 
ever I was in my life." 
K MS 
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"You'll have a great reward tor srOur cheer* 
fulness an' couragei without any doubt The 
world knows your patience an' care of the poor 
man were wonderful." 

"Weill there's a relief opening to me at last, 
an' 111 eiyoy it after the hard way I earned it 
I'll take a good long rest an' a bit o' comfort 
noW| never fear. But you'll have another little 
dropi Miss Cannon. A little taste just, 
Hannora?" 

"Not another mouthful, Mrs Murray, I'm 
much obliged. Well, as you insist on it, I'll take 
a little taste of brandy. But as I was sa]ringi 
you were in everybody's mouth— you were the 
admiration of all for the way you treated the 
poor man." 

"And if they knew what little reason I had for 
killing myself waiting on him 1 I'm the remains 
of hardship— the lifting an' rubbing an' stoup- 
ingi an' poulticing 1 and not a penny spent on 
a nurse. He used to thank me an' begin to 
cry at times, but what was the good of that? 
He led me a dull and dreary life for thirty years." 

"'Twas the quare Murray nature — in their 
youth full of humour and life, but getting dark 
an' heavy as they put the years over 'em. 
Patsy couldn't stand my sociable, pleasant wajrs 
at all when I came to live with 'em first, but 
he daren't talk stiff to me, for I had my fortune, 
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an' he wanted me to do many a turn for him 
in the t>ank« He thinks now 111 spend my 
monqr on his gaadbogue of a son's college ex- 
pense. But I know what that would come to— 
the doctor by-^nd-by turning up his nose at the 
old aunt in the comen 111 look out for a safe 
match for myself "* 

^*Aad I'll help you. Well have many a good 
day together when all is over," said Mrs Murray. 
'^ Who's that now?" as a series of thumps fell 
on the closed house-door. 

There was a plebeian sound in these heary 
thumps, and, going to the window, Mrs Murray 
craned her neck to obtain a sideways view of 
the newcomers. 

'^They're the Coynes from Glenkeel — cousins 
o' mine," she said, returning. ''The girl will 
take 'em into the kitchen, an' that will do veiy 
well for 'em. They're starved, hungry divils, 
that, as long as I can remember, are on the 
drag. They came up just to gape at everything 
and to have a chance for poll-talking an' criticis- 
ing, for thaf s their ugly way. Theyll be ex- 
pecting a dinner, but I'd rather feed a pack of 
wolves, an' I'd get as much thanks from 'em. 
An' that reminds me, they'll have their eye on 
the bacon in the kitchen ^" 

''Thqr wouldn't lay hands on it in a house of 
sorrow?" 
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''Wouldn't they? That shows how little you 
know the Coynes. I'll have to bring *em in 
here, after all, for I must put the bacon under 
lock and key at once. You wouldn't mind hold- 
ing: up a little conversation with 'em while I'm 
doing it?" 

The Coynes, two wizened, small men and a gaunt 
woman, slindged humbly into the sick-room, where 
they stood for a moment qreing the patient. 
They shook their heads, and while the men 
sought seats in Mrs Dermody's neighbourhood 
the woman sat down beside Miss Hannonu 

''He is a terrible wasted wrack of a man," 
she said. 

"He is," agreed Miss Hannora. She thought 
it best to be laconic with people "on the 
drag." 

"But would you wonder at it? She was no 
partner for a hard-working man, with her book- 
reading an' croasha screens an' grass in front 
o' the house instead of a substantial yard of 
manure, an' her gallivanting to every divarsion 
within miles of her. And that was the way 
she brought up her girls— regular dollies an' 
good-for-nothings " 

"She brought 'em up genteel " 

"Oh, 'genteel 'I They're too 'genteel' for 
herself now, or would they be after staying 
away in all this trouble? Though we heard 
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it on good authority that Lizzie, the youngest- 
she was always a bit delicate, an' there's a 
consumptive strain in 'em through Mary's 
mother— one o' the Barretts', but nothing to u$ 
at alL She wanted to come home a few years 
ago; the doctors in New York told her she 
required the home-air to recover her. But the 
father was sick then, an' Mary said she could 
never stand having two invalids on her hands. 
In the same way, Maurice was ailing— a wake 
chesty too— and the sisters wrote saying 'twould 
be his only chance to get home for a twelve- 
month, but she was equally unwilling to have 
him come. Ansty Blaine, that came back from 
New York at Christmas, told people that 
Lizzie an' Maurice spinds half their time in the 
hospital" 

''An' how could the poor woman be nursing 
three of 'em?" 

'^ There's no great nursing or trouble wanted 
for wake-chested people, an' they could help her 
in many a way, but there she is, without 
husband or son or daughter, a desolate woman 
with all her monqr an' land. Money an' land 
are great, of coorse, but without one's flesh 
an' blood to share em' they're not evenrthing. 
I wouldn't like to be such a mark for people's 
tongues as Mary Murray, at any rate." 

Miss Hannora said nothing; she would have 
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dearly liked to discuss the ins-and-outs of the 
whole situation with this free-tongued woman, 
but she had already, she felt, condescended too 
much. Her natural disdain for poor relations 
kept her wrapped in dignified reserve, and she 
listened languidly to the talk in the comer. 

^^Well, you're right, Mrs Dermody, ma'am;'' 
one of the men was saying in oily tones, "the 
Lord gives a great chance for the settlement 
an' the safety of their sowls to some. I suppose 
they earns it by a first-class virtuous life, although 
(without disparagement to him) poor John wasn't 
without his own little faults. ThriflesI thriflesi 
but cross, quare little turns." 

"We all have our faults," said Mrs Dermody; 
"even the saints had their share of 'em to fight 
against There's no help for 'em only to have 
recoorse to the Lord an' to be faithful to our 
Christian duty. John Murray was a religious 
man; there never was the first Sunday o' the 
month that he didn't approach the Sacraments, 
and, signs on it, he got a long day for his end. 
What is eveiything else at the last moment 
compared to a good preparation for Eternity?" 

("What is all the world to a man," murmured 
the second of the Coynes, "when his wife is a 
widow?") 

"Sure enough, Mrs Dermody, ma'am, there's 
nothing like a good preparation for one's end, 
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an' with God's blessing, the poor sowl over 
got that He wasn't, so to spake, an over 
charitable or humble man, an' his timper had 
many a wake point in it, but he was an un- 
deniable exemplary Christian, an' he was well- 
respected. He's leaving Mary no grounds for 
complaint, as far as we can hear. She's a sub- 
stantial woman, according to common report an' 
the signs an' tokens about the place. Tis a 
very snug farm." 

'^Therell be many an eye on it next Shrove 
twelvemonths," said the second Coyne, "an' Mary 
is a reasonably well-looking woman still. But, 
maybe, 'tis to be seeing to her sowl for the rest 
of her days she'll wish to be " 

"Tu, tu, tul an' she of the Barretts by the 
mother, the greatest bachelors, men an' women, 
that ever walked I " cried the gaunt Coyne female, 
"people that no sooner had one partner under 
the sod than they were never aisy till they had 
another, by hook or crook. Her own mother 
buried two husbands before she met Tom Coyne, 
and her grandfather, old Posy Barrett, had four 
families of children. I]reh, therell be a man o' 
the house here again before we know where 
we are." 

"I have a terrible toothache," groaned Mrs 
Dermody, on whose ears this talk grated, but 
no one heeded her. 
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^'An' who'd blame Mary?" briskly cried Miss 
Hannora, won out of her reserve by the 
piquancy of the conversation, ''to make her own 
choice, when the Lord gives her the plain 
opportunity to take a bit of comfort? She'll 
have understanding and expariance now to 
guide her in the choice of a husband " 

There was a movement of the patient's hands 
that spread to his body, and then the change 
that there is no mistaking came over his face. 

'' He's dying," cried Mrs Dermody, "call Mary, 
an' Where's the prayer-book?" 

Mrs Murray came hurrying in, stuffing her 
kejrs into her pocket, and Mrs Dermody handed 
her the prayer-book opened at the Litany for 
the Dying. 

When the girls were at home it was their 
mother who read the novels while they worked 
or sewed, and her reading was consequently 
practised and good. She took the book now 
and firmly went through the Litany and long 
prayers, even dwelling with unction on each 
appeal for mercy for the departing spirit As 
she came to the middle of the final pra]rer, 
'Met the heavens be open to him," the sick man 
quietly breathed his last sigh, and, still reading, 
Mrs Murray stood up and closed the wide open 
eyes with a gentle lingering pressure. Then 
turning the leaf and resuming her kneeling 
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position^ she read the prayers for the Dead, the 
others joining in with fervent responses. 

The gaunt cousin was the first to rise from 
her knees. 

"We must turn him to the south, Mary, as 
a corpse should be,** she said. "You know the 
old saying, ^In the south are the Heavens.' An' 
we'll have to be laying him out." 

She was plainly prepared to take a leading 
part in the wake preparations, but Mrs Murray 
stopped her. 

"No one will lay a hand on him but me," she 
said with decision. "He is mine and no one 
else's. I won him myself, single-handed, and 
no one, neither son or daughter, or friend or 
relation will come between us at the last 111 
be glad, though, to see 3re all at the wake." 

Mrs Dermody as well as the Coynes took 
this for their dismissal, and left the room, but 
Miss Hannora lingered behind. 

"I'm glad you stayed, Hannora," said Mrs 
Murray, "for 'twill be a blessing to me to have 
somebody with a bit of liveliness in 'em in the 
house to-night I'm too beat-out to be turning 
'em off of their graveyard talk by'mbjre, when 
they'll be droppmg in to the wake, an' I know 
youll do your best to make us all cheerful." 
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Y^UNG Mr Murphy-Farrell, who came down 
from Dublin every 3rear to Innisdoyle for 
the fishinsi was returning: to the hotel rather 
disconsolately that evening. He had had no 
luck with the salmon, the weather was bad, and 
there was a cheerless, desolate look about the 
wild Munster landscape that had never struck 
him before. Under these circumstances he was 
not at all ill-pleased to see his old factotum, 
Larry Kennedy, approaching up the river-side, 
and he gave him a cheerful greeting as he 
joined him on the road. 

'*Good evening, kindly, Mr John, an' sure 'tis 
a cure for sore eyes to see you, blooming like 
a May-flower. Yes, 'tis a beautiful soft bit o' 
rain entirely, not" (carefully lowering his voice, 
and regarding the drenching downfall that had 
set in) ^'that we wanted much of the sort after 
the power o' wather thaf s coming down on us 
since Saint Sweeten's, but 'tis bether, maybe, to 
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say nothing at all about that 1 Sure you undher- 
stand, Mr John?** 

. '^ What, Larry, at the pishogues again ? Afraid 
of the 'good people,' and so on?** 

''Afraid, Mr John? Faith, then, if I haven't 
good cause to be so, you may call me ' Davy.' I 
know to my cost that there's no luck at all in 
passing observations on things o' that kind an' 
meddling with the doings o' the powers o' the air, 
as the saying is. To tell you the truth, between 
one thing an' another, I'm as rattled an' tom-up 
a cr'ature as you'd meet in a day's walk. I think, 
Mr John, with all respect to you, that you were 
going to remark about my general bate-downness 
of appearance compared to the time when I 
was carrying the rod an' thraps for you— that 
I'mnot lookin'weU?" 

" Let me see. You certainly look a bit seedy, 
Larry, a trifle yellower than usual " 

"An' would you wonder at that after the 
frights an' throuble I'm putting over me? You 
know the masther— Mr Shannon, the gintleman 
I went to after I'aving your service— went 
thravelling a few dajrs ago." 

" He is in some difficulties, I hear." 

"You may say he is, God help himl An' all 
through his own feelingness an' good-nature. 
A man with too much softness in him is sure to 
get the worst o' usage in this world. I knew 
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there'd be no luck in it at all when Vd see them 
Shannons from Derryhinch coming around the 
place. They're great at the banks, the same 
ShannonSi nothing but paper— I.O.U.'s an' 
promissory notes world-without-end passing be- 
tween 'em, an' I made bould to warn the 
masther. But he's proud an' high-timpered, an' 
the box he gave me knocked me out o' my 
standing. 

'^'You impidenty intherfaring snipe,' sajrs he, 
'to be putting your low-down consthructions 
on the visits o' a gintleman's relations I' With 
that he gives me another cruel poultbogue (he 
has a frightful fist on him), an' that, of course, 
put an end to my warnings. But 'twould be the 
lucky thing for him if he took my advice an' 
shook off them leeches of Shannons. Thqr sunk 
him in the bank under all their LO.U.'s ; they riz 
bills everywhere on the strength of his name; 
they borreyed money out of his pocket; the 
womenkind used to go away with silver spoons 
an' taypots and table-linen an' bed-wearables, 
until they left him as bare as a pig is of feathers. 
Then they sloped off to foreign parts— who 
knows where?— America, Australia, the Icyies, 
maybe— I'aving the poor sowl to face the music 
I'm not worth a pin from the way I had to be 
meeting Sheriff's officers an' bailiffs (genuine 
blaggards they are!), an' trying to baf&e an' 
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bewilder *eixL That's terrible batthering to a 
man's sowl an' body, an' I alwajrs so scrupilous 
an' honest myself, an' of raal honest ould 
stock." 

*^H — m. The uncle that was hanged, 
Larry?" 

^'Yerrah for a bit of a sheep! An' he swore 
at the last moment 'twas a mistake he made in 
the dark. The reddling o' the animal was 
exactly like the mark on his own sheep." 

<'Yes, things look alike in the darkl" 

''Thqr do, surely, Mr John, an' thafs how 
the poor man was took in an' done for, as they 
say. There was a fine song composed for his 
wake— a grand uUagoae. Would you like to hear 
it, Mr John?" 

It was some distance to the town, the rain 
was pouring, a dismal feeling pervaded every- 
thing, and Lanys ^^song," Mr Murphy-Farrell 
thought, could not add much to the general 
dreariness. 

"Fire away, Larry," he said. "You're not bad 
at the singing, I remember." 

Larry tuning up, and "humouring" the 
lugubrious air of "Young Ned of the Hills," 
then clearing his throat and strikii^ a melancholy 
attitude, was an object of amused contemplation 
to the Dublin gentleman for a while. But twelve 
verses of the "lamentation" weighed at length 
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even on the spirits of ''Mr John/* young and 

blithe and up-and-away as they naturally were. 

''Tushl That will do. Make an end of it, 
Larry. It was a frightfully long-winded 
pUMoor 

''But didn't it show the heighth o' respect for 
my gran*-uncle? The poor fellow, to be done 
away with in cowld an' cruel blood for a little 
mistake in the reddling on a sheep of a dark 
night 1 An' so, as I was telling you, being of 
a tindher scrupilosity o' conscience, 'twas very 
hard on me to be acting 'gooseberry' like to 
the poor ould masther's Sunday-boy." 

" He played 'Sunday-boy' then for a while?" 

"Yerrah, what else could he do an' the writs 
an' post-obits, or whatever they call 'em, fljring 
like chaff in the wind. We had the place 
barred an' shutthered like a fort, and the masther 
locked an' barricaded in his own room every 
day in the week till the blessed Sundays, and 
then what an open jovial house we'd have? 
Pipers an' dancing an' a nation o' people in an' 
out, aiting an' drinking, and the masther the 
merriest o' the lot He'd dance down the 
youngest one among 'em, an' often did. Last 
Sunday three weeks he took a notion that he'd 
like to go to Abbeydomey races, an' sure well 
became him, so he did. We had the greatest 
preparations all the morning getting him ready, 
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an* *twasn*t Mass or any other observance o' 
the Lord's Day that was troubling him— nothing 
at all but divarsion. He was like a picthur 
in his elegant new suit, with a field-glass slung 
across his chest, a geranium in his button-hole, 
kid gloves on his hands, a jroung lady at each 
side of him on the jaunting car, and some more 
jolly sowls on the other sate, and away they 
wint, he blowing a horn like a barrack bugler! 
They had a great day of it entirely, but it broke 
the heart in him— the jollity an' good times were 
for ever in his mind up in that prison of a room, 
an' he hadn't patience to wait till the Sunday. 
Twas as if the world was shut on him, some 
way, an' he was took with a sort of a stifling 
an' prosthration that terrified me. When I 
smuggled in the doctor to him, the seriousness 
o' the case was plain enough. 

'''Take him out o' this,' says the doctor; 
'give him change of air,' sasrs he, with a vicious 
look at the boorded windows, 'and change of 
scene,' says he, 'or his life, to say nothing of 
his seven senses, won't be worth three-ha'pence.' 

"That was aisier said than done, but I'd 
manage more than that for the masther, God 
bless himl There wasn't a pledgeable article 
in the house after the Derryhinch rogues, an' 
every penny he could lay hands on was spent 
by the poor sowl on the divarsions o' the race 
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day, so there was nothing for myself to do but 
to take the few pounds o' wages that I had in 
O'Dell's hands keeping for me, an' get the 
masther ready an' pay his way to Glinskey, a 
quiet safe place behind the mountains there, 
where he'd have plenty o' fresh air an' not a 
peeler or a sign o' the law within a mule's race 
of him. Well, would ]rou doubt it? The in- 
quisitive divils from the lanes got word of his 
goin' some way, an' there they were around the 
place, when we were trying to snake away by 
daybreak. He was to thravel for r'asons of 
health an' safety under a quilt in the cart, with 
a feather bed in it, an' I was bringing out his 
portmantle an' things, when this is the kind of 
mane talk I heard from the or'nary, ill-condi- 
tioned divils." 

'^'Tisn't a natural turn at all for one o' the 
Shannons to be I'aving the house, an' he a Sunday- 
boy so long,' says Abina Welsh. ' Tis the wander- 
ings o' death is on him.' 

'''Oh, "death"? Tis a race he's running with 
them limbs o' the law, an' sure, more power to 
him,' says Mick Dee. 

"'He may run all the races he can, but they 
won't be many more,' says P^;gy Dee. 'He's 
booked for the other world, as sure as we're here, 
an' thaf s a wonder. He's the first Shannon of 
the Barry stock that I ever knew to go undher 
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sixty. They're tough customers— his gran'-father, 
ould Poke Shannon, was bedridden for twenty 
years, but there was no killing him, you'd think, 
till the cholery came an' whipped him off. Poke 
was as full of crookedness an' double-windings 
as an tgg is of mate, as sweet as thr'ade to 
jTOur face, an' ready to knife the karakthur of 
his best friend behind his back. The ould fellow 
within has his own mane, dirty turns, but he 
couldn't hould a candle to Poke I ' 

*''He wasn't a bad friend to Mick Dee an 
]rou, Peggy,' says one of the women. 

" ' Heugh 1 the ould fairy 1 with his shilling or 
two a week! An' to sind word o' Tuesday not 
to expect it during his absence! I made Mick 
Dee bring back the last pack of ould duds he 
gave him. I couldn't get more than eighteen- 
pence for 'em in the pawn, they were that 
threadbare an' gone. Charity? Faith the very 
dogs in the street these times could get a name 
for themselves by clever showing-off.' 

"'Well, the Shannons are done for in Innis- 
doyle, at any rate,' says Abina Welsh, and that 
was the sind-off the poor masther, that had a 
heart as big an' as open as the day, got from 
Innisdoyle. 

''I got him a nice room with a family out- 
side Glinskey village, an' when I saw him 
settled there an' he fairly continted, I thought 
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my troubles were nearly over me. But they 
were only just begun. First of all, I was afraid 
o' my life some o' them lane villains would 
be letting out that he was left the house, an' 
then when I got any aise from that fright, 
Fd be thinking he was lonesome in Glinskey, 
an' would be getting another fit o' the prosthra- 
tionSy an' you see, I daren't be seen going near 
the place, for I was as well watched as the 
masther would be himself. But last night put 
the cap on all the thribulation, for I had as 
plain a foreshowing as was ever given to 
mortal." 

"Another pishogue? Upon my soul, Larry, 
you're too melancholy for any use to-night 
Whaf s come over jrou, man ? " 

"Oh, what, but to be after seeing last night 
in the lawn fomenst the house— whisper, Mr 
John I— the place full of " (nervously glancing 
around and speaking under his breath)— " full, 
you understand, of Appearances 1 " 

" Hobgoblins on the lawn I Why did you 
sup on pork, Larry? Or was it porter or 
whisky? These can raise very grim appear- 
ances, sometimes." 

"Oh, folly on, Mr John, have your bit of a 

joke on poor Larry, but 'twas a sore seeing 

to me, for I misdoubt but the next news I'll 

hear from the poor masther is that he's dead 
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an' gone. For it stands to r'ason, after the 
quare company I saw him with last night, that 
he's not long for this world/ 

''If he was with the Appearances of course, 
I wouldn't give a pinch of snuff for his chances 
of a long life I When a man's fetch takes to 
walking about, I believe all's up with the poor 
fellow ? " said the gentleman with a light laugh. 

''Ah, you may well say it, although ]rou take 
It so unsarious an' merry. There's no surer 
sign that his doom is sailed, than for a human 
cr'ature's appearance to be showing itselfl Twould 
be bad enough in the daylight, but 'twas under the 
moon I saw him last night Wow I such a sight I 
A nation of hurlers, an' he in the middle of 'em, 
afther the ball like a May-boy I He beckoned 
to me when he saw me." 

"What? Then you're booked too, Larry I 
You'd better be 'making your sowl,' my lad, 
while you have time 1 " 

"Ah, folly on, Mr John, you're welcome to 
your joke I But, as I was saying, he beckoned 
to me, an' I misdoubting nothing at the moment, 
turned, just to lock the door before going to 
him. It took barely a second to turn the key, 
but when I faced the lawn again, behould you 1 
there wasn't the sign of a hurler in the length 
or breadth of it 1 Nothing, as I hope for a bed 
hi Heaven, but the cows Ijring asleep in the 
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lonesome moonlight I had a quare night of it 

after that, an* upon my word, I believe I'd a 

welcomed a bailiff or the Sheriff himself for 

compan/s sake, I felt that desthrpyed an 

upset Ah, he's a gone case, I know, the poor 

masther/' 

They had reached the hotel door and the 
gentleman yawned heavily. The day, as I have 
said, had been unsuccessful—the last one of a 
series of five da]rs without a catch— the weather 
was wretched, and Larry's company had been 
boring, if not actually depressing. An attack as 
nearly resembling home-sickness as he ever 
remembered developed itself rapidly in him, and 
next morning his face was set Dublinwards 
unr^jetfully. 

It was '* Merry May" in the following year 
when the hope that "springs eternal in the 
human breast," as well as a genuine liking for 
the old place itself, drove Mr Murphy-Farrell 
back to the Innisdoyle fishing again. It was 
evening when he arrived, and the quaint old 
town bathed in the perfume of the gardens— 
wall-flower and violet odours drowning all others 
in their delicious flood— had never worn a more 
friendly look. The afterglow of a splendid sunset 
still lingered above the bank and the asylum 
chimneys; the stars had their summer look of 
distance in the bonny blue overhead, and a girl, 
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one of a trio of sweet-voiced wandering minstrels, 
was singing at the other end of the main street, 
''A phice in thy memory, dearest," the exquisite 
air and words of Griffin's song giving the crowning 
touch of romance to the beautiful evening. Some- 
thing of love and happiness, an afterglow, as it 
were, of jubilant Shrove, seemed lingering about 
the place, and the feeling of soft gaiety was not 
lessened when he entered the hoteL Behind his 
own welcome and the stir his coming made, 
there was visible a bustle of preparation and 
excitement which showed that some notable 
event was in prospect 

'*The wedding, sir," Mick Lowry, the supple- 
mentary waiter, said breathlessly, when ques- 
tioned, ** Glory be to Pether, the roast an' b'iled, 
the champagne an' sherry, the punch an' nagus, 
pudden's, pies, cakes an' jellies— there's a table 
—four tables— below there that would dazzle 
the eyes in ]rou 1 Blessed hour, 'twill be great" 
And away he rushed. 

The gentleman's own meal was laid comfort- 
ably enough in the ** Missis's " snuggery, but tiie 
lady herself was not present, the wedding pre- 
parations demanding her attention elsewhere. 
The nuptial parties were plainly people of im- 
portance, but the Dubliner was not interested 
enough in Innisdoyle's population to make any 
enquiries about them. During the progress of 
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his contented after-dinner smoke, he thought he 
heard Larry Kenned]r's voice downstairs, and 
that set him wondering what had become of 
Mr Shannon, Larry's sore beset ''masther.** 
The man, of course, was dead, there had been 
other indications besides Larry's *' foreshowing* 
to point out that possibility, and Larry was 
probably in the hotel service now. A little 
later he was drowsily glancing over the Cork 
Examiner^ and thinking that it was nearly bed- 
time, when an increase in the commotion in the 
house struck him, then a great stir of horses 
and vehicles in the yard, and the striking up 
of a band at the hotel door with '* Haste to the 
Wedding 1 " Going to the window he beheld a 
scene which surprised him, for heading the long 
line of a "hauling- home," in which the tuneful 
pipers speedily found a place, was an open 
carriage, wherein stately, gay, and dressed in 
finest bridegroom fittings, was Shannon, Larry's 
*'masther," Larry himself, white favoured and 
radiant, flourishing the flower-tied whip in the 
driver's place I A canvas bag lay on the seat 
beside Shannon, and in his triumphant progress 
up the street to the chapel, the bridegroom-elect 
drew handfuls of money out of this and scattered 
it among the cheering crowd. 

Mick, the waiter, had a moment's breathing 
time, and he was glad to tell the fishing gentle- 
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man all about the Shannon romance. What did 
his honour think but nearly a year ago the fetch 
of the very man that he saw going off to be 
married just now was seen as plain as a pike- 
staff by the eyes of his best well-wisher 1 Would 
any one say but 'twas a warning of the severest 
an' most hopeless kind? But quare things 
happen--oh, the quarest Twasn't a fore- 
shadowing of death at all, but of the heighth 
of lucky for one morning, soon afther, there 
came a telegram to the house, and when Larry 
brought it to the masther, what was it but an 
announcement that Mrs Jago Shannon, of 
Derryhinch, was coming back from South Africa 
with riches that her husband was afther making 
in a hurry there. He was dead himself, poor 
man, but the widow was going to pay every 
debt he left behind him in Ireland. She was 
sending Larry's master two thousand pounds 
by the mail arriving the next week, an' that 
two thousand freed him from the persecution 
of thim that were making a Sunday-boy of him. 
The lady herself soon came over, an', between 
gratitude for his kindness long ago an' pity 
for all he went through of late, nothing would 
plaze her at all and nothing would plaze him, 
but to have 'em married to aich other! The 
ould Shannon place above is getting done up 
by Dublin decorathors, they call 'em, like a fairy 
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palace, aa' when the pair come back from their 
honeymoon, 'tis into a heaven on earth thejrll 
step. More luck to 'em, an' if they don't live 
li&Ppyi your honour, that we may 1 " 
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JT was on the dull day after Michaelmas, and 
Mrs Dermody confessed that she was 
prepared for "anything'' — any misfortune. 
Whether it was the roast goose, or rice-pudding- 
and-whisky, or the punch, she felt that Fate 
owed her a blow for the costly indulgences 
which she had allowed [to her family. She was 
not surprised, therefore, when the vanman from 
Croomb^ stopped at the gate that noon with 
the news that her sister, Mrs Devine, of the 
Inch Farm, was taken with a great wakeness 
entirely— a terrible sudden seizure I 

"I knew it," groaned Mrs Dermody. "Oh my, j 

oh my I I never had a bit o' comfort in my life 
but I had to pay dear for it Fm a raal martyr 
of a poor well-m'aning woman, that's what I 



Mr Dermody standing at the yard gate 

listened with a feeling that was far from elation 

to his wife praying loudly, vehemently, for 

patience I patience! He had glanced into the 
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kitchen on his way out, and even now he was 

ruefully smiling at the picture she had made, 

kneeling before the looking-glass on the kitchen 

table, and with the correctest martyr-expression 

on her peaked pigeon-face— upturned eyes and 

alL 

**Vm a woman/' she went on, '^thafs a foot- 
ball for tribulation, with a misery of a man 
thafs nothing but sorrow to mel Sthrokes o' 
misfortune came down like the hammer-o'-death 
on me, an' there's not a word o' consolation for 
his misfortunate wife in him." 

So Mr Dermody came in to offer such com- 
fort as he could. 

'*A weakness," said he, when he had drawn 
from her the melancholy tidings. *^ Let me see 
now. I heard it from my Uncle Larry that was 
father-in-law to ould Apputecary Shannon's 
niece, that there's no remedy for a thing o* 
that kind but a fortification with good brandy. 
Call in to 'The Bunch o' Barley' on jour way, 
and bring her a bottle or two of Henness/s 
best If that won't bring her over it in a hurry 
she's booked for an early departure, poor 
sowll" 

Mrs Dennehy, the neighbour across the Glen, 
heard the sad news too, and so did Mrs Gowdy, 
of the Lough, and Mrs Harrigan, at the Ford, 
and they lost no time in putting on their clean 
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caps and aprons and coming up to condole with 
and advise the afflicted one. 

'' I know exactly what it is," said Mrs Dennehy, 
who was the first to arriye» '^for I got the yeiy 
same sort of an attack once out of a heavy 
churning. You see the heart was over-driven 
entirely in me, an' nothing saved my life but 
clapping a pitch plaster to my chest an' sides. 
There's the height of strength an' revivement 
in ity an' here's three elegant plasthers." 

Mrs Dermody thanked her fervently and 
placed the precious plasters in her basket She 
was half way in her dressing when Mrs Hani* 
gan came in. 

'^Poor woman," sighed the latter, as she 

kissed her friend, **'tis no wonder ]rou'd be 

grieving. A regular mask an' moral o' patience, 

as ]rou ever an' alwa]rs were, an' ]rou to be tried 

so bitterly. But I have a raally grand bottle 

here ; I had the recate for it from a second-an'- 

third-cousin o' mine that was bothered entirely 

with a want o' strength in the knees, an' this 

gave new life to him. Every 'errub in it was 

gathered in morning May dew, an' 'twas 

bottled St John's Eve with a blessing. She's 

to fill a glassful every night an' throw all that 

she can't finish into the fire, an' she'll be a well 

woman before ]rou know it" 

Mrs Gowdy arrived a minute or two after Mrs 
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Harrigan's departure, and she had a little parcel 
in her hand. 

^'Tis a bit o' the calfs stomach, that we 
killed for Hallow Eve," she said, after the usual 
condolences. "There's nothing like nourish- 
ment for a spint system, but it must be light 
Whey is the only thing shuitable, an' this is the 
rennet for making it Give her whey morning, 
noon, an' night, an', mark my words, she'll be 
a great resurrection." 

"Well," wept Mrs Dermody, "is there any- 
thing in the world like good neighbours? But 
we alwa]rs deserved them, for we were well- 
m'aning through thick an' thin. If we'd hear 
a story about this one or that 'we left it there,' 
'twasn't hugger-mugger was troubling us, but 
trying to manage the mUua* of men that for 
His own r'asons the Lord afflicted us with. We 
made well-wishers of everybody." 

When she had secured the bottle of brandy 
at "The Bunch of Barley," she felt that she 
was well provided with weapons to fight the 
"weakness." 

"ra try 'em all at once," she said. "If there's 
good in each one of 'em, sure there'll be double 
and tribble virtue in all of 'em together." 

As Mrs Dermody reached this point in her 
meditations there was a sound of a horse's feet 

* Shiftiess, imfortunate fellows. 
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and somebody singing a ''bar" of an old south- 
country song:— 

** * The potatoes are d\ig, and the sanuner is orer, 
Kitty, ag^ra, move close to the hob ! 
An' what will you do when you bury yonr soldier ? ' 
* What would I do bnt marry again ?' " 

'"Tis my nephew, Pierce,'' she said, ''an' I 
suppose 'tis from the Inch he's coming. He'll 
know how poor Abby is, at any rate." 

"The Lord be between us!" cried Pierce with 
a great start when he heard himself addressed. 
"I never thought it was you, Aunt Mary, an' 
my narves aren't equal to much, after all the 
doings at the Inch." 

"What's— whafs wrong? Is Abby— is your 
aunt given up entirely?" questioned poor Mrs 
Dermody breathlessly. 

"Given up?" cried the man, "what would she 
be given up for? Is it on account o' that little 
wakeness in the chapel, an' sure 'tis no wonder 
she got it out of all the excitement" 

"What excitement. Pierce, dear? Ah, don't 
be talking in riddles to me about poor Abby, 
my heart's sister." 

"Turn back, then, with me, an' I'll tell you all 
about it." 

"But I have some bottles an' things here for 

her wakeness " 
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''Oh, 'tisn't drugs or phUthres will pull her 
out o' the lowness o' spirits she's in now, mark my 
words, bad luck to the sthray that* s after caus- 
ing the whole confusion 1 Tis as if all the 
elements belonging to the man below was 
gathered in that house, an* 'twould do you no 
good, and jovlA be no use tiying to straighten 
things out What the dargy couldn't do, an' 
they were called in before the neighbours heard 
a word of anything, 'tisn't to be supposed a poor 
plain mortal woman could accomplish. How 
long ago is it any way," he asked, when, haying 
dismounted, he walked through the misty dusk 
by his aunt's side, ''since Johnny Devine dis- 
appeared?" 

Mrs Dermody's tears flowed afresh. 

"Ah, that broke Abby's heart; she was never 
the same woman since." 

"But when was it?" asked her nephew. "I'm 
not old enough myself to remember, but I believe 
'tis a matter of fifteen year or so." 

"Tis twenty," said Mrs Dermody. "He was 
a great pet, being the only boy, an' the father 
was for ever taking him to fairs an' markets. 
Andy Devine is a poor sinful man o' the world, 
like my own misfortunate husband (whatever 
bad luck put both of 'em in our way, we that 
had the heighth of a Christian bringin'-up an' 
example), an' nothing was ever troubling him 
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but good times an' pipes and the drink, an' sure, 
poor Johnny was as well able to smoke and 
know the differ between good an' bad whisky 
('tis all bad, Pierce, dear,) by the time he was 
eleven year old as his father or Tom Dermody," 

''Well, then, that's no small praise to him," 
said Pierce fervently, "my own father couldn't 
hould a candle for connishureness in a drop o' 
whisky to either of 'em. He was a great boy, 
Johnny." 

''May the Lord direct you. Pierce, for your 
notions are slack an' quarel Twould be a 
marvel to me, only I know that the most perfect 
of human beings are full of sin, how three well- 
m'aning, well-brought-up girls were allowed to 
be thrown away on the men that 'twas our mis- 
fortune to be married to. Your poor mother is 
afther putting her purgatoiy over her in this 
world. Pierce, as well as jour Aunt Abby and 
myself, but if we're not blessed with any other 
luck or grace, we're gifted with patience, for 
'twas ever an' always our constant prayer— in 
saison an' out of saison— to have that b^towed 
on us." 

"Ye're all terrible patient, surely," admitted 
Pierce, but without enthusiasm. 

"Well, one day, at the fair of Kildoyle, when 
the people were mostly gone, an' nobody but the 
ttthua an' sthrays left, an' I had my own share 
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of trouble trying to get Tom Dermody out of the 

town, who should come up to us but Johnny. 

'^'Yerrah, Johnny/ says I, 'what in the world 
are jou doing in town at this hour ? Why arent 
you at home, child?' 

***Vm never going home again,' says he, 'an' 
I'm no child. I'm killed with throuble an' putting 
up with things, an' I'd sooner go sojering than 
to be facing that house, I would/ says he, 
striking the shaft of the car with venonL 

''That ungrateful, unnatural talk stung me, 
an' I suppose I was crosser than I ought to be. 

"'Quit talking like that, you or'nary ]roung 
jackeen/ says I, 'an' hurry out o' my sighth, 
home to your thried an' patient mother.' 

"'Oh, "patient"— yes,' says the undutiful Uttle 
blackguard— but sure 'twas the father's training, 
and the boy wasn't to be altogether blamed— "tis 
that "patience" of my mother's that's afther 
killing me entirely 1 I can't do a hand's turn- 
there isn't a bit o' good times that I ever had— 
but there she'd be praying an' groaning to the 
Lord for patience, until I'd feel that I was one 
of the condimned, I suppose I am,' says he, an' 
I declare for a minute there was something in 
the boy's eye that went to my heart; 'but, no 
matther,' says he, turning around as bould as 
brass, 'I'll make off now to where, even if I jud 
doomed to desthruction, I'll have some enjoyment 
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in p'ace before I go!' With that I lost him in 
the crowd, an' that was the last that was seen 
or heard of him by father or mother, friend or 
relation. I suppose the misfortunate boy is gone 
to his account many a year ago, for he was bound 
for perdition, I'm sorely afraid 1" 

''What kind of a lookin' boy was he at all?** 
asked Pierce. '' Fair-complected, was he? Want- 
ing the teeth?" 

"Every tooth was perfect— a full set of 'em 
—an' his complexion was betwixt-an'-between, 
a kind of a dark sandy. But why are you 
asking, Pierce?" said Mrs Dermody, in some 
surprise. 

"An' what colour was his hair? Not that it 
makes much difference to know by reason of the 
bare poll he hasl Light hair, I think?" 

"Twas a beautiful red, the only l^acy but 
the teeth that he took from as, curly red hair that 
would delight you." 

Pierce looked thoughtful. ''Curly red hair,** 
he said, "would that be likely to change into a 
coorse, yellow wisp ? " 

"What do you mean. Pierce? What in the 
world are you driving at ? " cried his startled aunt. 

"Ill tell you, then," said Pierce. "The reason 

that Aunt Abby fell out of her standing last 

Sunday at Mass was (although the congregation 

didn't know it at the time) because the evening 
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before a man walked into the house in the half- 
light, an* tould 'em that he was Johnny, the boy 
that disappeared long ago." 

Mrs Dermody crossed herself and held her 
breath. 

'* After twenty years 1 But is it the right boy? 
Is it Johnny ? " she asked. 

^'Sure, that's the question," said Pierce. 
"That's the cause o' the whole trouble. If th^ 
were sure 'twould be all right But there's a 
divided opinion. Aunt Abby is all in the new- 
comer's favour, but Uncle and Lizzie won't hear 
to his claim at alL Twas the werriment of 
arguing with them in regard o' the sthranger 
that brought that sthrong wakeness over her." 

"But, sure, there would be signs an' tokens 
on the boy— he always favoured us— anybody 
that knew the Cashuns would see the relation- 
ship. Curly red hair, a betwixt-an'-between 
sandiness in the complexion, good strong high 
teeth, an' the makin's of noble bones. That was 
what the boy had, an' sure they were marks 
enough." 

"Twenty years make a big change," said Pierce. 
" An' maybe 'tis Time, the ould rogue, is answer- 
able for it, but there isn't a curl on the fellow's 
poll, or, for the matter o' that, any hair at all, 
only a lock or two behind the ears, and the 
colour o' them is between flax an' brick« As for 
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the teeth, maybe they were high, an' maybe they 
were sthrong, but there's gaps in 'em now that 
TaTe their former appearance a very open 
question, sure enough. If there was the makin's 
of good sthraight bones in him, his growth belied 
the promise, for he's a little round-shouldered 
sowl, with the worst pair o' bow-legs I ever 
clapped an eye on, an' his complexion is a light 
f03gr* But as I say, the coorse o' years may be 
after making all the changes, an' there's one 
thing certain, he can answer like a book every 
question put to him about the people, an' the 
times, an' circumstances when he ran away. 
Tis a terrible Texed question, an' I pity the poor 
sowls he's after walking into, for, son or not, 
they'd have aisier minds if he never turned up." 

Poor Mrs Dermody could only weep and wring 
her hands at the unhappy '^ predicament" in 
which her well-meaning and much-tried sister 
and her family were placed. Her husband, when 
she got home and told him the story, pooh- 
poohed the idea of its being anything of a com- 
plicated case. 

''Ill go there to-morrow," he said, "an' the 
minute 111 clap my eye on him I'll know whether 
'tis Johnny is in it or not I knew that boy better 
than my prayers. I couldn't be fooled in him, 
whatever way his own father an' mother would be 
deceived I'd know him Viled^ 
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When he reached the Inch Farm next day it 
was dmner-timey and the family was seated at the 
table. But nobody except the stranger was 
eating anything. At Tom Dermody^s appearance, 
Devine, senior, came over and wrung his hand 
mournfully, the girl Lizzie stole up to him as if 
for protection and help, and Mrs Devine wept 
heavily into a comer of her apron. 

'^Oh, Tom, Toml** she moaned, ''did I ever 
think that poor Johnny would get such a cowld an* 
unfeeling welcome home?" 

The stranger, who had been eyeing Mr Dermody 
genially, now rose from his seat and advanced, 
a not very impressive figure, to greet him. 

"Why, Uncle Tom," he said, "Td know you 
among a thousand. There isn't a change in ]rou, 
* not a feather out of you,' old boy, as the saying 
is. Shake 1" extending a lean brown hand devoid 
of eveiy finger save one. 

Uncle Tom took the proffered hand gingerly. 
"Fm sorry," he said, "I can't say the same for 
you. There isn't a mark left on you of all that 
I remember. The boy, Johnny, had a crop o' 
curls." 

"The curls and most of the scalp they grew on 
were whipped off seventeen years ago by an 
Indian tomahawk," said the stranger smiling. 
Then seeming to remember that the broad smile 
needed a softener, he placed his hand before his 
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mouth, makins: a rather queer effect— an all but 
fingerless hand shading a nearly toothless mouth. 
^'I daresay/' he continued, '^such trifles as a 
change— a slight change enough— of complexion, 
the loss of a few fingers and teeth, a bowing in 
of the legs and a rounding of the shoulders— all 
natural enough in one who has led the rough 
life of a western cowboy for a score of years, 
have made me an altered and unprepossessing 
being in the sight of some of my relations, who 
ought, when they understand the cause of the 
change, to have toleration and large-mindedness 
enough to accept these defects in a good spirit 
But I don't mind. Like my old Sioux friend that 
was responsible for the shedding of so much 
American gore some years ago, I merely remark, 
^Sitting Bull is a dandy, he'll never complain.' 
And in the meantime, to give you all a chance to 
ease your minds to each other. 111 take a turn on 
the farm and try to imagine how I'll like it when 
I'm ruling over it myself. So long, Lizzie, old 
girl. Bye-bye, mother and pap." 

The shuddering disgust with which Lizzie 
received his kiss, the loathing acceptance of his 
hand on his '* pap's" part, and Mrs Devine's fervent 
embrace were noted by the uncle with a heavy 
heart. 

''How in the world can we ever endure the 
horrid, frightful-looking wretch ? " groaned Lizzie^ 
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who had been to boarding-school. " He can't be 

Johnny, he is some one who knew him and picked 

up all he could learn about the family from him. 

Maybe he murdered him so as to fall in for the 

farm!" 

This threw a new and lurid light on the 
stranger, and Mr Dermody's soul was heavy 
within him as he wrung his brother-in-law's hand 
at parting. 

^' I declare to man," he said, " Fd give half my 
bxm to see a way out of it for ye, but I can't 
'Twould take Solomon himself to untangle it" 
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TJIS red lime-scorched hair stood in dry wisps 
up through his dilapidated hat and out 
from his face; there were patches on his 
garments and none on his broken shoes, but in his 
eye were the fire and sentiment and poetry of 
the past 

"Ah, if I could meet her— the girl that Destiny 
meant for me— the girl I could lovel'' he 
gjoaned. 

'' Whisht l** cried the others, ''maybe Katty 
would be coming in, an' she's touchy " 

''Oh, what do I care? Wasn't it to throw 
myself away I did— to go under my value, as the 
sa]ring is, when I married one o' the Maguiresl 
Oh, man-alive, if I was only young an' free again 
an' had my chance o' meeting that handsome 
girir 

"You got a tidy industhering wife in Katty 
Maguire— the best-managing mother of a family 
in the seven parishes," said old Abina Walsh 
severely. "Do you hear that, Larry Denn?" 
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''But did she understand me? Did she see 
into the deep sacrets of the consthruction of my 
nature? I had an eye for beauty '* 

''Is the 'Brish' here?" queried a sharp voice 
in the doorway, and immediately the red-haired 
man laid down his glass on the counter and 
assumed a look of imbecile sweetness. 

"Ah, look at thisl" said the voice's owner, a 
brisk, hard little woman, "idling his time over 
whisky and porter instead o' being at that little 
job o' tarring down at Murray's. Go, you idle 
son o' misfortune, an' earn a few shillings for 
your poor family." 

The ' Brish ' obeyed his wife humbly. As he went 
down through the deserted street where stagna- 
tion and hard times spoke in every echo of his foot- 
steps on the flagged pathway, the flatness of life 
in Innisdoyle sat down on him more heavily than 
ever. He wondered how it was with old O'Reilly, 
the retired publican, with his noble bank account, 
with Attorney Shannon's widow living on her 
money, with Malley the rich draper, with Patsy 
Murray, whose sons were sweeping up every- 
thing in the medical and dvil service lines— 
with all the prosperous people in Innisdoyle. 
No doubt the many comforts of their lot had 
power to subdue the regrets that made them- 
selves master of those who had no softening 
medium to stand between them and the past 
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Life was a gay enough thing, of course, to these 
fortunate ones. 

''An', sure, more luck to 'em," he sighed 
generously. "As a Christian disciple, 'tis glad I 
ought to be that there's good times in the world 
for others if not for me." 

He went to work cheerfully enough on the 
roof of Mr Murray^s shed, but deep in his 
heart, under all the Christian discipleship, there 
still, alas I rankled his sense of the injustice of 
fate; he still harked back to the irremediable 
past 

''I left the years stale on me," he groaned, 
''an' I joined the Maguires an' blindly put 
myself in bondage just because Katty took a fancy 
to me I Heugh-ee I an' now I'll never meet the 
girl that Destiny had in store for me 1 " 

He lit his pipe and, with the meaningless 
intensity of pre-occupation, sought for some 
place wherein to deposit the portion of lighted 
match in his hand, until a knot-hole in one of 
the roof-planks offered itself for the purpose. 

"Tis a frightful thought," he went on, "to be 
after waking up when 'tis too late, to a mistake 
for lifel I had the world before me— the four 
quarters of it— to go an' choose my companion, 
an' here I am in Innisdoyle tied for time an' 
eternity to one of the Maguires ! " 

There was a little thin spiral of smoke coming 
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up through the crack over which his brush was 
now passing back and forth, and he watched it 
heavily. 

''Thafs the way my youth an* my chances 
went from me—like the smoke," he sighed. ''I 
could have taken to the sojering— gone to Egypt, 
where I could be drunk every day that riz on 
me for fourpence—I could have gone out on the 
free emigration and made my fortune->an' instead 
o' that, look at me up here like a crow on a 

perch 1— an' hoi, there 1 do ye want to choke 

me?" he gasped indignantly, as the smoke rose 
up from below in puffs of a peculiarly pungent, 
constrictive quality. "What are they doing 
down there at all? Isn't it quare schewpidity 
in 'em to be making a fire an' no flew in the 
place?" 

A crash of a door and a loud shout of " Fire 1 
Fire I" was the only answer to his question, and, 
simultaneously, the roof-planks around him burst 
into a blaze. To fling himself to the ground, 
where he lay partly stunned, was but the work 
of a moment Through the dim consciousness 
that remained to him he felt himself lifted up and 
borne to the shelter of the opposite gateway by 
the faithful Katty and his sons; there was an 
unbearable glare of light, and the air was full of 
wild outcries and commotion and smoke. 

"Be aisy, there, an' we'll be back to jou in 
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a little while, " said Katty, ''but ereiy one must 
lind a hand now, for the town is in danger/ 

The town in danger? Sure enough, and it was 
all the work of the foolish sthreels that were 
making a fire in the shed, a place that hadn't a 
flue in it, and was full, no doubt, of all kinds of 
combustibles, whisky, rum, etc Whisht I HeaTens 
an' earth, maybe 'twas the match I A cold sweat 
broke over him— was Destiny that he had been 
arraigning all day, was she going to play another 
and crueller trick upon him— to lay the destruction 
of Innisdoyle on his devoted head? To bring the 
curses of every householder, the ruin of eveiy 
family down on him? 

Old Malley and Patsy Murray were standing 
near by talking excitedly, and Larry-the-Brush 
wondered vaguely that they were not in their 
homes preparing to fight the fire. 

" Bedad," he heard Mr Murray say as the glare 
and uproar increased, ''the destruction of Sodom- 
an'-good-morrow, as the saying is, was only a 
'how-are-you-Charley,'to this. Well have a fine 
pull entirely out o' the insurance companies." 

"We will," said the draper. "It raally looks 
now like a special Providence, the coming of that 
hungry divil of an insurance agent last week. 
He talked me into insuring every old trap 
about the place, and here's this lucky blast " 

He stopped abruptly and made a rush across the 
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roadway. The flames had leaped over the house- 
roof, and were now beating about his open windows, 
where lace curtains were gently swaying in the 
wind. Katty-the-Brush, seeing the danger, had 
rushed forward with a ladder, which, having 
placed against the threatened windows, she was 
preparing to climb up, laden with buckets of 
water, but the draper pulled her back. 

'' Go home out of this,'' he yelled, ''what in the 
name of Perdition have you to say or do about the 
fire at all?" 

Abina Walsh and some of the men were trying 
to save the houses of O'Reilly and Mrs Shannon 
at the same time, and when Mr Murray and the 
draper dragged the ladders furiously from beneath 
them, they thought, like Katty, that trouble and 
excitement had rendered the ''substantial" people 
irresponsible for the time, and they only worked 
the harder to save the buildings. Driven 
desperate by the persistency ot the over-zealous 
helpers on whom even Mrs Shannon's appeals to 
" Let the Lord's will be done, and let them bum 1 " 
were lost. Patsy Murray, O'Reilly, and the rest 
were soon engaged in a fierce fight with the lane- 
folk. But numbers and what they considered 
"sinse," and the inspiriting shouts of Katty-the- 
Brush were on the side of the latter, and they not 
alone beat the house-owners into incapacity for a 
continuance of the battle, but succeeded in saving 
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every house and nearly all the chattels from the 
fire. 

Innisdoyle's prosperous people's grand chance 
was lost, but the Brush was spared the burden 
that cruel Destiny, no doubt, meant for him, when 
it led him, all unthinking, to put '* the town in 
danger.*' 
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TNNISDOYLE had the distinction of possess- 
ing the most ancient graveyard in the 
province, and, as a consequence, every day there 
were funerals. From the very farthest parts 
of the world the dead had been convqred to rest 
with their kindred under the old blackened elms. 
Somehow the mourners, on whose sickened, 
shrinking hearts the clang of the dead-bell fell 
as they approached like the voice of Doom itself, 
and to whom the first sight of the gaunt trees 
with the clamouring crows in their tops 
pictured the desolation of the world, jret bore 
away a feeling of affection for the place—a 
strange peace in the thought of it Their eyes, 
lifted to the arch above the gateway as they 
entered, saw there : " Weep nor," and then 
something which the sudden flood of tears 
made dim about the promise to the departed 
whose happy lot it was to be before the throne 
of God. Blessed words that took away the 
horror from the churchyard mould, from the 
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rain pouring down, from the nettles and dock 
crowding: rankly on the sunken moundSi from 
the remorseless boom of the tolling. 

Down in the town the funerals meant busi- 
ness. The publicans mainly lived by them, so 
did the drapers and the other shopkeepers. 
When news came that any person of importance 
was dead there was a rush to put up a number 
of window shutters, graduated according to his 
standing or the favour in which he was publicly 
held. Sometimes only one or two knew of the 
death, but tjie rest first put up their shutters, 
and took their own time to enquire the dece- 
dent's name. And in the meantime the dead 
man's friends, if any came into town, had the 
satisfaction of seeing the signs of mourning so 
universal. 

The funeral people, in winter especially, found 
it a happy thing to escape from the gloom of 
the church]rard and the sight of the survivors' 
grief into the warmth and cheerfulness of the 
public-houses, where, over steaming glasses of 
punch, life took on rosy hues again mellowed 
by a kind of melancholy that was pleasanter 
than joy. While the short day darkened out- 
side and the banshee winds were raising their 
first cry above the newly-buried, songs of soft 
sorrow — the "Croppy Boy," and the "Lover's 
Lament," and the like— rolled out, the whole— 
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funeral, songs, the wind and rain and dusk- 
giving in the remembrance of the children of 
the town a tragic flavour to the things of their 
youth which was not without its influence in 
many ways. 

But on Lady Day not a shutter was up along 
the whole street, which was thronged with 
country people, bent on enjoying the holiday 
in town. All the shops were busy, and Peggy 
Dee, her gooseberries long since gone, was 
doing a brisk trade in Lammas-apples, She was 
picking out a particularly rosy one for her 
friend, Willy Murray, who had come over to tell 
her breathlessly that his "throwsers'' had come, 
and that he was going to "throw away" his 
"peddycokes" for ever, when her alert eye 
caught sight of a movement among the throng 
on Gallows HilL 

"Yerrah, if that isn't a funeral coming in,** 
she cried, "without a dap o' the bell, the Lord 
save us P 

" Who are they, at all ? " asked a countrywoman 
standing by. "Tis a terrible thing, isn't it, to 
see a funeral sn'akin' in at this unearthly hour?" 
The town-clock was striking five, and the latest 
hour for the funerals was three o'clock. 

Down the hill the unwelcome procession 

trailed. Peggy Dee and the people in the 

street gaped curiously at it, and the shop folk 
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in their astonishment omitted the usual decency 
of dosing their doors during: its passage. 
Twenty dusty, draggled, uncouth lads, with the 
regulation cap bands of white linen, shambled 
in front of the coffin, a yellow-stained deal one, 
without breast-plate or mountings, and borne 
on the shoulders of four other slouching, dirty 
boys. A forbidding-looking woman with a shawl 
pulled partly over her face, and a crowd of still 
more shabby men and "Vfomen followed on foot, 
then came half-a-dozen carts drawn by the most 
sorry mules and donkeys that the spectators 
had ever seen, each cart laden with women 
and girls of phenomenal misery of aspect 

^^What, in the name o* gracious, are they?" 
queried Peggy Dee. '* They're not tramps, may- 
be, but that* s about all you could say for 'ettC 

''Begor, if a horn was blown to the four 
quarters o' Creation for all the awlawns an' 
castawajTS, there couldn't be a bigger lot o' holy*- 
shows gathered in one procession," said Mick 
Dee. 

'^God help 'em, they're bate-out-looking some- 
way, the creatures," said Rose Ellen, the fish- 
woman. '' Flattened out entirely with some miaa 
or other. They have the colour of misfortune 
on 'enL" 

^^111 bet an]rthing there isn't the price of a 
hake in the whole lot of 'em," said her husband. 
N m 
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''Wherever they came from they're after passing 
the 'hungry bog' for certain." And he spat out 
contemptuously the straw he had been chewing 
as he reclined among the baskets. 

"There's something unnatural in it," said the 
countrywoman, crossing herself. " I'll be dr'amin' 
of that funeral in my sleep to-night, so I will." 

"So will I," said Peggy Dee. "There isn't 
a face among 'em that I ever clapped an eje 
on in my life before; it must be from beyond 
the bounds somewhere. Goodness knows, I 
hope it's all right, and that the what^ye^call-em's 
have no hand in it" 

"Shoo! is it in a funeral in broad daylight? 
Not they. 'Tis from the Cork direction it came, 
but there's nothing corky about that crowd," 
said Mick Dee with a jocularity that was not 
acceptable to any one but to the fishman. 

"You may say that," said he. "Tis heavy 
enough they are! And thqr're not Far-downs; 
they're too forsaken an' no get-up in 'em for 
that." 

"I'll tell you," broke in a National School boy 
glibly. "As true as we're here, they're a section 
of the Lost Tribes! I'll go up an' find out, 
faith," and he followed the funeral with a hop- 
skip-and-jump. 

"Bedad, I believe I'll go myself an' see the 
berrin'," said Mick Dee. "I don't half like the 
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notion of such a tribe putting one o' their 
mimbers in among the good ould stock!" 

"Tis a wonder the thought struck you/' cried 
Peggy Dee. *'I declare to man I thought I'd 
have to tell you to do what any one with plenty 
of idleness an' a bit of common Christian intherest 
in the poor remains up there ought to under- 
take at once. Go up an' see what's doing. But, 
murther, look at the antics of that mule!" 

The animal attached to the last and most 
over-laden cart was plunging about viciously, 
and no amount of beatings or tail-pullings, 
vigorously bestowed upon him as they were by 
the occupants of the vehicle, had a quieting 
effect At last one more violent rear than the 
rest threw the car on its end, thereby flinging 
out a dozen of the women. Peggy Dee and the 
countr]rwoman ran as fast as they could to the 
scene of the accident, lifted the strangers, who 
were bleeding and partly stunned, off the rough 
stones which the macadamizers had spread on 
the street that morning, and assisted them into 
the apothecary shop, where the boy behind the 
counter had as much as he could do for the 
next half-hour cutting strips of sticking-plaster 
and applying them to the wounds. 

''Where did ye come from at all?" said Peggy 
Dee, feeling that she had earned a claim to a 
little information. But the women groaned, and, 
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as if still dazed by their fall, looked vacantly at 
her. The apothecary^s boy, to their brief question 
as to his charges, answered cordially enough, 
''Is it for a few bits of sticking-plaster Fd be 
asking money?" They thanked him in a dull, 
deadly way, and retreated one by one, until only 
Peggy Dee and her friend were left in the 
shop. 

''Well, that bates me out,'* said the goose- 
berry woman, "without a word out o' their 
heads after all the trouble we took by 'eml 
They're genuine unmannerly with eveiything 
else. Upon my honour, all that sacricy looks 
mighty bad, an' that crowd will bear watching 1" 

In the meantime the funeral had passed into 
the churchyard and then come to a halt Old 
Thornton, the sexton, not having been notified, 
there was no one in attendance to direct them 
to the spot where they wished to have the 
bur]ring, and they stood as people bewildered, 
entirely unfamiliar with the place. Up and down 
the churchyard's length the crowded, tottering 
headstones gave them no clue to what they 
sought, and meanwhile the day was wearing 
out. The forbidding-looking woman who had 
filled the place of chief mourner, after looking 
gloomily once more over the sea of graves, stepped 
out, and facing the townspeople who had grouped 
themselves near the church, asked in a hoarse 
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voice: "Is there any one here that can tell us 
where the Boyle burying place is? The last of 
'em that was brought here was Denis MacFerbin 
(a Boyle by the mother) in 1830. This," point- 
ing to the coffin, "is his grand-daughter. There 
was no funeral since *30 among us, till now. 
The Boyle headstone was a slate one an' cracked 
in the middle, but sure they're all slate an' all 
cracked." Her e]re, it was now seen, was blackened 
and bloodshot, and this, with her hoarse voice, 
gave a strange effect to what she said. None 
of the natives, however, knew an]rthing about 
the Boyles. Sixty years was longer than any 
one present remembered. " Rob Thornton is gone 
from home, but maybe ould Sock Lacy in the 
lane above would know," said one of them. 
"He's eighty-five if he's a day!" 

" But sure he's bedridden an' can't come down," 
said Mick Dee. 

"He can give the bearings an' description of 
it if he knows it at all," said the woman. " I'll 
go an' find out from him." 

Mick Dee and a few of the men volunteered 
to accompany her, and together they sought the 
man of many years. Lacy's door opened straight 
into his bedroom, a clay-floored apartment, whose 
back wall was part of the churchyard enclosure. 
For a moment they thought there was nobody 
in the room, until a feeble voice, issuing from 
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the depth of a wooden-bowed bed, asked who 
was there? 

Then the hoarse woman went over and saw 
a spent atomy, who resembled one of the ''good 
people '' more nearly than was exactly pleasant. 

'Tm after coming/' she said, "to make an 
enquiry about the year '30.** 

'"30? I was a marriageable man then. I was 
looking after the first wife "* 

''Do you remember the funeral of one Denis 
MacPerbin (Boyle by the mother), that was 
brought all the way from the west coast from 
the parish of Shorkin, between Bantiy an' 
Kilwilliam, in the August of that year?" 

" But 'twas later than that, wasn't it ? Twas 
a wild wet day, an' I'd say 'twas about October, 
but maybe you're right afther all, for I had a 
pocket full of apples for Ansty, an' maybe they 
were Lammas-apples. Yes, it must be—'twas 
August " 

"You're the man I want!" cried the woman. 
"Tell me where he was buried. I have my 
daughter below, the mother of a flock of 
orphans, an' she wouldn't rest aisy in any clay 
but the Boyles' " 

"Go down, then," said Sock in his quavering 
tones, "an' back o' this wall behind me, puU 
away the crop o' nettles, an' you'll find the 
headstone. 'Tis sunk now to a half-length, but 
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the name can still be made out on it Put 
your little girl there in p'ace, an' God rest 
herl" 

In her relief the woman kissed the old skeleton 
hand that lay outside the bedclothes, and hurried 
off with the men. In the spot indicated, when 
the nettles were removed, the half-sunk head- 
stone was revealed, and after much rubbing of 
the inscription with grass, they made out the 
date '' 1830.'* '' Denis Mac '* was distinct enough, 
but everything else was undecipherable, except 
the four letters "oyle," which, however, the 
woman accepted as the finishing touch to the 
identification of the place. The burying pro- 
ceeded therefore as soon as the townsmen had 
brought spades to the four hobbledehoy bearers, 
who hastened to complete their work before dark- 
ness set in. When the last spadeful of earth 
was flattened on the mound, and the grass seed 
scattered. there, the mother of the dead woman, 
standing at the head of the grave, bent low 
over it 

"Good-night and good-bye,*' she said hoarsely 
in the Gaelic. "I have brought you to the 
Boyles, my darling. Sleep sweet with them, 
daughter of my life! You won't hear the chil- 
dren crying ... 'tis too far! Sweet rest, my 
heart's love I" 

She straightened herself and turned toward 
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the gate, the rest of the funeral people making: 
a similar movement 

" Heavens an* earth 1 " cried out in scandalised 
tones Peggy Dee, who was in front of the 
townspeople, "is it to go away from the new- 
buried dead without a prayer ye would ? '* 

The people addressed paid no heed to her, but 
the redoubtable Peggy was not one to let things 
pass in that fashion. 

" Let us go down on our knees like Christians 
an' not ha]rthens,*' she cried, "an* offer up a 
suffrage for the poor soul that can't plade for 
itself this night" 

"Don't waste your wind," said the hoarse 
woman wearily. "We're all o' the Boyle blood 
at this funeral, an' all of one mind about the 
prayers. We have our own idays about how 
far to venture with the Power above us. We 
belong neither to ' Church, Mass, or Meeting 1 ' " 

The shocked Peggy retreated upon her fellow- 
townspeople, who shrank in speechless horror 
from the neighbourhood of the castawa]rs. The 
woman saw the horror but did not resent it 

"'Tis natural enough for ye, I suppose," she 
said, "to have yer gorge rise agin people of 
our way of thinking, but at the same time don't 
let the notion run away with ye that ye're the 
salt o' the earth. Ye're far from it There's as 
choice a lot of blaggards in this very parish 
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as ever the mott below made welcome in his 
dominions. And that's our verdict, whether 'tis 
news or otherwise to ]re." 

'' As true as we're here, I was right," said the 
youth with the fine National School training 
when the townsfolk were left alone in the 
church]rard. "They're the remains o' the Lost 
Tribes— the Albiginses or a sex like that Tis 
well-known by big scholars that 'twas in Ireland 
the Lost Tribes settled." This threw an added 
uncanny feeling over the strangers, and as Peggy 
and the rest left the church]rard, they looked after 
them with keen curiosity. 

Tom John Beary, the band-boy, was standing 
in the middle of the street, and he, too, was 
watching the funeral party. 

" Hallo ! " he cried, when he turned round and 
saw the townspeople, "so ye were burying the 
tinker?" 

"The what?" screamed Peggy Dee. 

"The tinker woman that thim ornaments 
beyond brought " 

"The Lord save us!" said Peggy, "an' is it 
after seeing a tinker's funeral we are? A sight 
that no one in the five counties ever beheld in 
their lives. I hope to gracious," piously, "'tisn't 
a sign that there's something outlandish or quare 
going to happen us 1 A tinker's funeral ! " and 
she shuddered. 
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"Oh, there's nothing quarer than the usual 
misfortunes going to happen/' said the band-boy 
lightly. ''But the poor divils of tinkers got a 
great murthering at the toll-gate when they 
were coming in ^" 

"Ah, that was the raison the creatures were 
so late an' bate out an' desthroyed-looking," said 
the compassionate Rose Ellen Doyle. 

"I was down at the cross-roads," went on the 
band-boy> "with the Mogeela piper, an' we were 
humouring the 'Foggy Dew'— he has grand 
turns to it— when the tinkers got there, an' such 
a pillaloo as they riz when they caught sight o' 
the burying-ground above! Patsy Pyne, the 
toll-man, is in a purty conthrary temper these 
times, an' he's determined to search the funerals 
for tollable property " 

"An' would you wonder at that?" said Peggy 
Dee. "Isn't it terrible schamery of the mane 
divils at the other side, whenever they want to 
come into town or sell an]rthing that they have, 
to wait till a funeral would be passing, an' then 
to snake in free with it? The women bring 
fowl an' such under their cloaks so as to avoid 
a few halfpence toll." 

"But, you see, these being strangers," said 
the band-boy, "they didn't understand Patsy's 
manyeuvers at all, an' when he an' the lads 
commenced searching an' feeling 'em, the tinkers 
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got rusty an' refused to be handled, an' they 
began boxing the Pynes like mad. Patsy an' 
his sons, though, are great at the fists, an' in less 
than no time 'twould frighten you to see an' hear 
'em I The milia-murdher would wake the dead." 

Mick Dee, who with one or two others had 
returned to Sock Lacy^s, now came running 
down in hot haste. 

''Yerrah, what d'ye think?" he shouted, ''sure 
ould Sock is just afther remembering 'twas a 
man o' the Doyles that's buried where he 
directed 'em— one Denis Doyle, of the Macnamaras, 
a gran'uncle of Rose Ellen's husband here " 

The fishman sprang from his supine position 
among the hake and mackerel. 

'' Bler-an'-ouns ! An' ye let 'em plant a tinker 
down on him an' never axed me to take hand, 
act or part, in definding his poor corpse!" he 
]relled, stung to fiercest anger at the thought 
of that unbearable defilement "Here, is there 
three among ye men enough to help me to 
rid the ould man in the grave of his low 
company?" 

Thus challenged, half-a-dozen young fellows 
gathered about him. ** Come on, then," he cried, 
''an' we'll give cool quarthers to the tinker for 
the night!" 

Rose Ellen and the others listened appalled 

to this. 
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** Think o' that! To rise the creature again 
after her long journey, the mother of a flock of 
orphans! Yerrah, Peggy, woman dear, we must 
find a resting-place for the poor, poor thing," 
said Rose Ellen. 

''Tis like a drame to me," said Peggy, ''that I 
once heard my father sajring that the tinkers 
used to bring their people long ago to the oncon- 
secrated comer over where the man that hung 
himself an' the poor unbaptised babies are buried. 
Come over an' let us see." 

In the forlorn comer, separated by a low wall 
from the region where those lay who were not 
under the doom of being for ever debarred from 
a sight of Heaven, there were but two headstones, 
the suicide's white monument, with nothing but 
a name upon it, and a blue flag one Ijring broken 
upon a hollow grave. When the pieces were 
put together and the lantem brought close, the 
stone-cutter's lettering was found to be perfectly 
distinct. There were dates of the birth and 
death of Antonys, Georges, and Hanys of the 
Boyle race, and later of the MacFerbins. Denis 
of the latter was buried on Z2th August 1830. 
Full of the discovery, Peggy and her friends 
hurried over to the fishman and his party, 
whom they found filling in the grave, the dis- 
interred coffin lyixig among the nettles near by. 

''What do I care?" yelled Doyle, when they 
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told him that the tinker's place of sepulture had 
been made out ''Is it to have anymore to do 
with the Godrforsaken intherlopers ye'd want me, 
after the scalding I got?'' 

"Well, 'tisn't overground then we'd Tave the 
poor thing," said Rose Ellen. " Peggy, take hold 
o' the coffin, like a good sowL The boys here 
will bring over a couple of spades, so that we'll 
be able, the pair of us, to put the poor wander- 
ing woman with her people." 

But there was no need to ask for the young 
men's aid. As tenderly and respectfully as if 
it had been one belonging to the "ould stock" 
itself, the youths took the coffin up and bore it 
to the Boyles' resting-place. When they had 
placed the sods upon the grave they and the 
women took a strange comfort in being able to 
kneel around it and pray for the poor young 
mother taking her first night's sleep away from 
her "little flock." 
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A LITTLE STRATAGEM 

r\NE March morning the citizens of Innisdoyle 

awoke to behold a very strange spectacle. 

During the night the elms that bordered the 

approach to the churchyard had burgeoned forth 

in an extraordinary leafage. Highly coloured 

charts, depicting in hideous reds and yellows the 

human form in various stages of disease, hung 

from the boughs, and there were other pictures 

showing the ill-conditioned internal organs which 

were responsible for these outward effects. From 

the tree to the right of the churchyard gate an 

immense picture of a blue skeleton depended. 

Over it was the legend : " Throw physic to the 

dogs I See what it has brought me to ! '* 

A number of lane women were discussing the 

remarkable sight in tones of horror and dismay. 

It was perilously near the labourers' breakfast 

time, but their wives appeared to have no 

thought of home or any duty but that of looking 

and wondering at the disquieting exhibition. 

** The Lord save us ! '' said Peggy Dee. ^' I hope 
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an' pray 'tisn't the end o' the world that's coming I 
An' the town full o' peelers searching for whisky I 
There was never any luck or grace came of 
poteen-making, all sorts o' quareness, signs an' 
tokens of a terrifying nature are sure to follow 
such sly, underhanded doings." 

*' Well, I don't think I ever got such a turn in 
my life as them pictures are after giving me," said 
Mrs Dunne. " 'Tis little mind for victuals I'll have 
for a month o' Sunda]rs." 

^'Oh, ^victuals'!" exclaimed the others in 
varied tones of loathing. 

" That— a— object near the gate is enough to 
paralyze one," shuddered Rose Ellen Doyle. " It 
reminds me of a terrible-sized skiliton that I once 
saw in a doctor's office in Cork. Eight feet it 
measured if 'twas an inch— the poor misfortunate 
man (whoever he was) I " 

''Isn't it raal blackguards' work of them 
doctors to be keeping poor Christian remains 
overground like they do?" said Mrs Beary 
indignantly. 

''Ah, the doctors are a quare set," said Peggy 
Dee. "But would you wonder at it, an' they 
knowing the ugly intariors that's inside every 
earthly being, from the King on the throne to the 
beggar? If we're to believe 'em (an' look at the 
pictures over there to prove it), there's as little 
difference between our insides an' the animals' 
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as between these two penn'orths o* tobaccy in 
my hand." 

''Tis a hijus thought I" gaspingly cried Mrs 
Beary. 

'^Well, 'tis no help to human pride, at any 
rate," said Peggy Dee, ** and, according to it, the 
handsomest and the grandest in this world, if 
thesr'd look well into themselves, wouldn't have 
much to boast of after all. We're ugly orna- 
ments enough, God help us I " 

Mrs Beary's little girl, Joaney, who had been 
examining the pictures in a panic-stricken kind 
of way, now came over and joined the group of 
women. 

''Oh, mudder," they heard her pipe, ''Polly 
Co]rne says she heard 'em sajring that we'll all be 
skilitons yet like thimi Oh, mudder, will we— 
daddy an' all of us?" 

"Skilitons?" cried Mrs Beary wrathfuUy. "Is 
it come to this, that I can't have a minute to look 
at anjrthing but I'm to be foUyed an' harrished an' 
persecuted with questions by a bould lump of a 
child ? Go home, you idle sthray, out o' my sighth, 
with your cross-hackling 1 Go home an' get your 
torment of a father's breakfast ready or 111 hasten 
you!" 

"Look at that!" she continued, when the de- 
spondent Joaney had retired; "did you ever hear 

the like of her? I declare to man my head is fairly 
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raddled sometimes with her questions. The day 
we had the sermon on the General Judgment she 
was like one that was half cracked with trouble. 
"Oh, mother," she'd cry, ** won't it be frightful 
entirely if daddy will die in his sins— if hell be 
with the goats at the last day? An' whatll be 
the good at all of oar being with the sheep if 
dad4y will be with the goats? Let as all be so 
bad that we'll be with poor daddy!'' 

" Children— the cr'atures— have their own share 
of torment sometimes," said Rose Ellen. " But 
'tisn't that but this. What in the world is the 
object o' the pictures?" 

"Oh, what but a pair o' doctors thafs after 
coming from who-knows-where, an' thefrt to 
cure all the pains an' aches that'll be brought 
before 'em without a plasther or bolus. The]r're 
to do it in public here to-night. And the jSrst 
they'll try their hand on will be old Sock 
Lacy." 

" Yerrah, is it old Lacy— a poor sowl at the end 
of his days, that's twisted like an old thorn-bush 
from gineral misery? " 

"That's the very r'ason they're takmg him for 
an example, d'ye see? " said Peggy Dee. " Upon 
my honour, though, I don't half like it, an' if I 
was Mary Lacy I'd look well into their m'aning 
an' ways of proceeding before I'd trust that poor 
aagishore to 'em. But she's a woman of no 
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religious principles, an' she wouldn't care what 
hocus-pocus or enchantment would be practised 
on him." 

'^I must run home an' get a bit o' breakfast 
ready for Andy," said Mrs Coyle. "There's the 
belL Aren't ye coming? The men will be home 
in a minute." 

"Oh, the men!" said Mrs Dee, with supreme 
scorn ; " if the heavens fell 'twould still be their 
victuals that would be troubling 'em. Indeed, 
then, if Mick Dee expects me to be slaving over 
a jSre of a morning like this with such things to 
see an' hear, he'll find himself mistaken I Let us 
take a race to old Sock's an' hear what the Lacy's 
have to say." 

In a moment the Mall was deserted by the 
women, but their places were soon taken by the 
breakfastless men, who looked at the scene 
around with more silent but no less sickened 
astonishment 

At dark the lights were kindled under the 
tree where the doctors were to perform their 
"cures." A crowd in which were mingled most 
of the policemen on the Excise hunt, was already 
assembled there, and they whiled away the 
time by singing. It was a queer sight enough 
that the flaming torches lit up— the ugly pic- 
tures and the crowding faces wild and vivid 
with expectation, the effect being added to by 
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the endlessly repeated ''bar" of a song in the 
ill-mixed, untrained voices: 

** Then Johnny sat down an' he tould 'em th« sto-o-ory, 

Over an' over an' o^er again, 
* Oh Johnny/ says they, ' sure yon tould it so na-a-atdy, 

Johnny,' says they, < will you tell it again ? ' 
Then Johnny sat down, etc." 

This could not last for ever, and when the time 
had long passed the hour arranged for the 
doctors' appearance, some of the people mani- 
fested signs of impatience. 

*'ni tell ye what it is," said Peggy Dee, 
''some one ought to run down to the hotel an' 
see what them two laddoes are doing. I 
wouldn't like to trust 'em much farther than 
I could see 'em." Some bojrs volunteered for 
this duty, and after a while they returned, sajring 
that it was all right; that they (the doctors) 
were busy still with old Lacy, who was, they 
supposed, a hard case to cure, for they were 
working away at him before they brought him 
to the Mall. 

"How do you know they were there?" 
questioned Peggy Dee. " Did you see 'em ? " 

"No, but sure we heard the patient, he was 
giving a kind of a grunt out of him now and 
then ^" 

"An' was that all the signs an' tokens ye 
had that the doctors were there, ye dunder- 
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heads ? As true as Fm here, the pair o' blaggards 
failed with the misfortunate cripple, an' thefn 
after running away! Sure, I said to m]rself to- 
day when I saw 'em sn'aking around the riltfg:* 
*Ah, my laddoes, 'tis by robbing the dead ye're 
coming by yer charms an' pishogues^ but the 
Lord never lets such things work. Ye'U never 
make cures with thim in the face of the Ten 
Commandments * " 

''Where did 3rou see those men, did you say?" 
questioned one of two officers who had come 
over. 

''Yerrah, where, Captain, but down at the 
ould burying-ground, over the caves, sn'aking 
about tr]ring unbeknownst to come at the poor 
remains, no doubt Think o' that !— -powdering 
up the bones an' finger-nails—making charms of 
'em to mix with their physic I I declare to man 
ttiefre the most unchancy pair o' divils to walk 
into an unoffinsive town " 

Something seemed to strike Captain Mitchell, 
and he whispered with his companion for a 
moment, after which the pair quietly withdrew. 
Calling at the barracks they brought some police- 
men with them to the quarter indicated by Mrs 
Fogarty, in whose neighbourhood, it was com-, 
monly reported, were caves used by the poteen- 
makers for the hiding of theu- illicit products. 

* Churdiyard. 
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These reports had never been believed by Her 
Migesty's officers, but to-night a suspicion that 
there was really something: in them took pos- 
session of Captain Mitchell. It was difficult 
through the dense masses of undergrowth to 
find the cave openings, and when found, the 
men's search in the gloomy places revealed 
nothing of kegs or tubs. There were marks 
of foot-prints in the thick dust of the floor, 
however, and just inside the larger cave-mouth 
a policeman spied a piece of paper, on which 
was some writing. 
Captain Mitchell read it by his lantern— 

^'All is fair in love and war. Our little 
stratagem has succeeded beyond our most 
sanguine expectations. With wigs and dyes 
we have deceived even the sharp eyes of our 
old neighbours. We have the poteen, and (for 
we are honourable men !), if fortune favours us, 
we'll return and keep our word about the 
'cures.'" 
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TN the long afternoons of August the Innisdoyle 
spriggers * were glad to exchange the deadly 
quiet of Gallows Hill, with the sleepy drone of 
bees in the fuchsias and dry churchyard grass 
at the back, for the stir and movement that the 
return of the harvesters from the outlying fields 
brought into the main street This was the 
crowning time of the year for Peggy Dee, her 
fruit-selling since May had left her money 
enough to purchase a donkey-load of sprats, 
which was but the first of many loads. In the 
beginning the rushing tide of pence from the 
sale of the sprats had a rather demoralising 
effect on Mick Dee and herself— ten shillings 
in coppers seemed to be an actually limitless 
and burdensome amount of riches, and there 
seemed no merit to them in inviting their 
friends to share the frequent refreshments which, 
as prospering people, they felt free to take. 
The result of these refreshments was deplor- 

* Embroiderers on mnslin. 
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able, however. The soft-hearted mood which 
grew out of the jSrst and second glass of 
whisky was well enough, and even the senti- 
mental weeping one later on would have 
brought them into no trouble, if it had not 
led, with prolonged potations, into a state of 
temper, whose rancour called for the interference 
of the police. At thesie times a galling sense 
of the failure and futility of their lives seemed 
to attack husband and wife simultaneously, and 
the tears that they had been weeping for each 
other's sorrows, were shed for the wrongs and 
miseries each had endured from the other. Mick 
bewailed the ''fine girl" who no doubt had been 
in store for him, if Peggy, '' a settled ould crab," 
hadn't wheedled him into manying her, and 
making " a fish-joulter and donkey-boy " of him, 
who had alwa]rs been a steady farmer's man. 
She had brought him an awlawn of a son that 
would end his days on the gallows, maybe ; made 
him eat other people's leavings, held him up 
with her bitter bad tongue to the scorn of all 
people on every occasion, and given him alto- 
gether "a rocky road to travel" ever since the 
day he had had the bad luck to be tied to 
her. 

Pegg]r's grievances were equally cruel. The 
''fine girl" of Mick's fancy was matched by an 
actual "well-built clever man" with three acres, 
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a cow, and a mule, who would have taken her 
without a penny to her name. But she had not 
known his intentions until she had plighted her 
word to Mick out of pity for whom she had 
rejected the farmer's fine offer. What had she 
gained by that act of misfortunate good-nature? 
A useless man of idleness, to maintain whom 
she had to face wind and weather on the side 
of a street, and to take gifts and alms that she'd 
scorn for herself; a son who was cursed and 
burdened with his father's slackness and general 
misery— two awlawns to watch when times were 
a bit prospering with her, to see that they didn't 
drink down every penny that, by her slavery, 
she was able to make. 

The fines following these outbreaks had a 
clearing effect on the Dees' moral atmosphere, 
and the next electrical discharge was apt to 
be postponed for months. It was in a happy 
interval of this kind that the spriggers were one 
evening sitting on the shafts of Pegg]r's car, 
industriously embroidering their long strips of 
muslin, while Peggy, on her perch among the 
sprats, was lajring down some "Solomon-law" 
with her usual spirit. The harvesters had not 
yet returned from the fields, and the street in 
the western light looked strangely lonely, but 
in a little while it would be lively enough. The 
public-houses would be full of thirsty- men and 
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boys; the women, laden with great household 
loaves from the bakeshops, would be chaffering 
with Peggy and the other fishwomen for the 
treat of sprats, to grace the supper at home. 

'^I declare to man there's something in the 
harvest evenings, this way, that makes me feel 
as if the place was enchanted," said old Abina 
Walsh. ^' I can't help remembering the ould 
neighbours, that used to be so pleasant in the 
kind, friendly, happy ould times, an' sajring to 
myself, ^They can't be gone! thesr're not dead!' 
Someway 'tis a heartbreak entirely to think of 
'em all up in the churchyard, above. There's 
terrible lonesomeness in it, for a world I " 

^' Abina," said Peggy solemnly, "I hate to be 
passing a harsh verdict on anjrthing that a 
friend would say, but 'tis only right for me to 
tell you that there's a haythenish sthrake in 
your remarks that would go against the stomach 
of any knowledgable Christian. We're put into 
the world to die^ Abina, for there's no other way 
of getting an opening into Eternity. Whether 
we profit by the chance that's given to us, or 
throw ourselves to the man below " 

"Well, talking of bim, look over at Murray's !" 
said one of the women, laughing. 

A little grey man was taking leave of Patsy at 
the door. He had the rather alarming combina- 
tion of saffron-coloured cheeks and a livid nose, 
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and there were other unmistakable signs upon 

him of the drinker of strong drinks. 

''Good-evening, ladies," he called, his eye 
twinkling good-humouredly. 

''Oh, good-evening, doctor, an' good luck I" 
they cried. "Tis a cure for sore eyes, sure, to 
see you. You're looking grand, faith, afther 
your cowld." 

"Oh yes, 'grand '—a handsome young fellow 
—with a devilishly bad complexion," he laughed. 

"Don't mind about the complexion, doctor," 
said Peggy Dee; "don't you know the ould say- 
ing, 'A sound yellow is better than a rotten 
red.'" 

"But the question is, ma'am. Is it a 'sound 
yellow?' Hal hal" 

"If it isn't, 'twUl do as well as the soundest, 
for I prophesy this much, doctor, you'll see half 
of us under the sod an' have a good term your- 
self after us!" 

"Is that one of the old prophecies that were 
found in a bog, ma'am ? It sounds like it, but, all 
the same, I appreciate jrour friendly intention, 
Mrs Dee. Adieu, ladies!" and, blowing a kiss 
toward them with airy grace, he turned down 
the street 

"Did you see the nose of the poor fellow— 

a regular running cowld fastened on him— an' 

he not having a handkerchief to wipe it!" 
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''He's a terrible miiUiy an' 'tis a mortal shame 
when he's on his sanitary inspection rounds for 
that Patsy Murray and the others to be filling: lum 
with brandy so that he couldn't see or report 
their dirty back premises," said Mrs Coyle, the 
woman who did the pillow lace. 

"He's the finest man for a feyer that ever I 
nursed under," said Abina Walsh. "Drunk or 
sober, he'd pull a patient through. An' it would 
r'ise the heart in you, the cheerful way he'd come 
into the ward above." 

" He made a great resurrection of Kitty Lacey." 

"Yes, he heard the cr'atures o' children be- 
longing to Kitty crying around the gate when 
he was leaving, the hospital the night she was 
so bad, an' he tried to persuade 'em to go home, 
but they wouldn't stir from the place, only 
craving to be let in to mammy. He was after 
leaving directions to me about what was to be 
done for her during the night, an' he told me 
to watch like a cat. Well I was watching, sure 
enough, when near midnight I saw a change 
in the sick woman's face, an' I knew well thc:t 
every one that went with the tyfed had that 
very look. I was feeling grievious enough when 
twelve o'clock struck an' in walked the doctor, 
an' he not sober either. 

" ' I couldn't rest with thinking of them children,' 
says he. 'She's very bad,' giving a look at 
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her. ^Run down, Abina, for the gas stove an' 
the jar of vinegar, an' don't let the grass grow 
under your feet!' Well, if we didn't work that 
night like niggers! As fast as ever he had 
the vinegar heated I kept sponging her with 
it, an' we never cried 'stop' till we had the 
life that was all but gone fairly dragged back 
an' fastened in her again." 

"Hot vinegar for a spint fever case like that 
was a terrible vi'lent notion," said one of the 
women. "I'd never have the courage to help 
him in any such an attempt" 

"But a man with a kay to any sickness will 
strike on the quarest remedies. 'Abina,' says 
the doctor, when Kitty was breathing like a two 
years' child an' he was after filling out a drop 
of whisky for me an' himself, 'you're a gallant 
sowl, an' isn't it great of jrou to be after saving 
the mother for the cr'atures outside?' But 
sure 'twas his own skill an' anxiousness an' good 
heart that done it, may God direct an' pity him !" 

The others nodded assentingly, all but Peggy, 
who felt it incumbent on her to explain the 
Lord's unwillingness to direct people who spent 
so little time at their devotions as the doctor. 
He was a slack Church-member, and everybody 
knew that there was no luck or grace in that ^" 

"Isn't that young Patsy Murray coming down 
o' horseback?" asked one of the spriggers, not 
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through a very keen mterest m the young medical 
student, but rather with a view to stemming, even 
for a moment, the tide of Peggfs eloquence. 

"Tis the very boy/' said Mrs Coyle. "An' 
who'd ever think that such a common young 
disciple would turn into a fine clane straight 
slip of a lad like that? The colleges are great, 
faith, for trimming an' polishing the quarest 
materials." 

"I was over at Mrs Murra]r's this morning," 
said Peggy Dee, "an' she was telling me that 
they're after losing hat-fulls of money by Patsy, 
for 'tis the most expinsive of ever]rthing in the 
line of classics an' gineral education he got 
Twill keep their nose to the grinding-stone for 
years to get over the expinse to 'em; an' I'm 
not sajring, mind you, that they were wise 
people, for Patsy will be the kind of a half-sir 
that'll never consider the struggles an' strain 
that put him above all belonging to him." 

In the meantime the young gentleman rode 
down, proudly oblivious of the spriggers* looks 
of admiring curiosity, and their respectful " Good- 
morrow, Patsy— a— Mr Murray," and, halting at 
the gateway of his father's public-house, allowed 
himself to be lifted off his steed by Biny Walsh, 
the stalwart serving-maiden. He stood on the 
steps watching critically while Biny led the 
animal in, and proceeded to rub it down with 
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much hooing and hostlers' noises. Then, stiflme 
a yawn behind his kid-gr^oyed hand, he was turn- 
ing: to enter the house, when a farmer emerged 
from the shop and spoke to him. 

"Yerrah, Patsy— I mane Mr Murray— is this 
your four bones? Murdherl what an eligint 
figure of a man— aye, bedad, a regular gintleman, 
an* more luck to you ! An' how are you at all, 
at all?" 

Mr Murray rather gloomily allowed his hand 
to be crunched between the homy palms of the 
other. " I'm very well, Bob Jones," he said. 

"You'll never be as well as I wish you," cried 
the other enthusiastically, "never I An' when 
are you getting the diploma an' title? 'Dr 
Murray I' Bedad, 'twill sound grand, so it will! 
Patsy, we'll put you into the Workhouse." 

For a moment the languid eye of young Murray 
fired at what seemed like a foolish insulting joke, 
but Bob's next words placated him. 

"There's a strong faction of us now on the 
Dispensary Committee, an' 'twill be aisy to pick 
out an excuse to hunt off that misM of a doctor. 
We'll make a dispinsary doctor of this young 
gintleman of yours, Mrs Murray, with a rousing 
majority, as sure as there's mate in mutton." 

" Prove your words, Bob Jones, next September, 
when he'll have done with the college," said Mrs 
Murray, who had come out to the gate. "Tis 
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soft talk to be talking of wool, you know. Do 
the thing when the time comes, thaf s the way 
to prove jrour friendship an' good-will for the 
long bill we're letting you pull after you. Here, 
help me with this bag of yours." Bob took the 
other end of the sack of meal, and the two swung 
the heavy weight dexterously into the cart out- 
side. The medical student eyed the performance 
with a dissatisfied eye. He had always seen his 
mother take part in loading the customers' carts 
as well as in all the other work of the shop, and 
before to-day it had seemed eminently fitting for her 
to so occupy herself. But now things " bothered " 
him. The thought of this man's work of his 
mother's, his father's unpresentable appearance 
—the hob-nailed boots, the makeshift "tommies" 
instead of shirts, the turkey-red squares for 
handkerchiefs— all relics of his farming days, 
the vulgar accents and peasant talk and ideas 
of both parents and of the aunt who lived with 
them, the rough, overcrowded, comfortless house, 
and ugly, ill-mannered children, grated on him. 

"You oughtn't to be lifting these sacks, 
mother," he said irritably. 

"But 'tis no trouble to me at all, child. I'd 
rather be doing it than sitting idle, an' it never 
injured me." 

" It isn't that, only it looks so— so common and 

rough. Mrs Troy doesn't do such things. For 
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Heaven's sake, have some regard forme/ How 
am I ever to gain the respect of these Innisdoyle 
devils— to be anything but * Patsy,' to them— 
if jrou and father and the others continue the 
old vulgar ways?" and without waiting for a 
reply, he drew the hall-door after him with a 
loud bang and retreated into the house. 

''I declare to man," cried Abina Walsh, "if 
this isn't Mrs Troy an' the family coming down 
in full sail. I never knew they were back from 
the salt-water." 

"Oh, I forgot to tell ye," said Peggy, "that 
they passed up to the chapel at three o'clock. 
Think o' that for piousness and good edification— 
to spend two good hours on their marrow-bones 
the very first day of their return, without waiting 
till Tommy Kennedy put a hand to the bell. 
But that's the way with 'em alwa]rs. An' look 
at us; the very snails are no comparisment to 
us where a bit o' devotion is in question." 

"Oh, the]r're first-rate for being in time at the 
chapel," admitted one of the women, "but,** 
dubiously, "maybe they wouldn't be alwajrs so 
early only for wanting to avoid the riff-rafT— 
us ' 

"An' would you blame 'em for that?" cried 
Peggy Dee, "a fine, well-fed, prosperous family 
with the best o' wearables on their backs— would 
you blame 'em for wanting to keep up the 
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distinction in every way they can between them- 
selves an' a set that the hang-me-down woman 
wouldn't give three-halfpence for every flitther 
that's on us? Tm not arguing, mind you, that 
their principles in being too suparior to kneel 
before the altar at one time with us are the 
soundest Christianty, but they're as natural as 
ever they can bel And there's plenty of times 
when I can't help thinking that 'tis likely 
enough their ways are more plazing to the Lord 
than humbler ones. At any rate, He denies 'em 
nothing, an' if that isn't a mark of favour, I'd 
like to know what is." 

There was a pause after this. What, indeed, 
but money, good times, good clothes, the respect 
of every one whose respect was worth having, 
was a sign of good-will in the high quarters 
whence all these things were dispensed? 

The imposing procession of Troys— he in the 

best of broadcloths; she in a fine silk gown 

and hat of many plumes, three ugly young 

Troyesses, also well-dressed, marching stately 

in front, two gaunt Troy boys hanging behind 

with looks of sour ennui— all seven proud, 

disdainful, and with noses high in air— approached 

the spriggers, whom they would have passed 

without notice had not the women burst out 

with effusive greetings. 

'^Welcome home, Mrs Troy! You're welcome 
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from the salt-wather, ma'am, an' much good 
may it do you I Welcome, Mr Troy, sir I An' 
the children I Upon my honour, they're a credit 
to their father an' Mrs Troy I Ah, ' stepmothers ' ! 
If every natural mother did half what Mrs Troy 
is doing, they'd be a credit God knows, ye're 
enough with ye'r example to bring a blessing 
on the parish," etc., etc. Mr Troy gave a surly 
grunt in recognition of these compliments, but 
the lady and the young people did not deign to 
hear them. 

" Heavens-an'-earth 1 " cried Mrs Coyle when 
they had passed, and laughing till the tears 
streamed down her face, "did you see the phiz 
of Nicholas Dan an' the wife, after all our polite- 
ness? Heul heul heul" 

"An' the five monkey-faces of young ones I 
The look of 'em would turn a chum o' milkl" 

"Mother," said the eldest of the girls, "what 

are those low women laughing at? Is it at us?'' 

"Go on, there, Kate Maria," commanded Mr 

Troy, "and pay no attention to those — a— 

brutes." 

"They are brutes," said the elder of the two 
bo]rs. " Those lane-scum have never anything but 

butcher's pennies " 

"Now, John Joseph, you were up in 
Gallows Hill since our return? Answer me 
truthfuUy," 
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The denial which was faltering on John 
Joseph's tongue was extinguished by the eager 
Maria. 

"f// answer you truthfully, mamma. He was 
up there before we went to the chapel plajring 
' pitch-and-toss * with boys in flannel waist- 
coats. And didn't you tell John Joseph and 
Frank never to speak even to people in flannel 
waistcoats?" 

''Oh, good morrow, Mr Nicholas Dan an' Mrs 
Troy an' the children I Grand soft weather, 
ladies an' gintlemenl" cried Bob Jones, 
hastening across the street to greet the grand 
people. 

"Go on, there, children," said Mr Troy, "I 
have a word to say to this wretched streel. 
So you're drunk again. Bob Jones? To perdition 
with you, what do you mean by it— you the 
slackest and worst-pajring tenant I have on my 
property." 

"Drunk, Mr Troy? Murdher-alive, if I am, 
isn't that a shame, an' I standing here oppozit 
your honourable lady an' the children ? Well, 
I'll see this out with the Daceys. They never 
let go of me this day at the races till I had 
every second round with 'em, an' wasn't that a 
vicious act of friendship, I that haven't a 
head to bear much more than a thimbleful o' 
whisky ! I took it against my grain, Mrs Troy, 
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your ladyship, against my grain an' with the 
greatest compulsion, honourable madam an' 
children ^" 

*' And so you had nothing better to do than to 

be spending your time at races? D n your 

skin I — go on, there, children — squandering 
money — my money — that ought to be going 
paying arrears of all kinds— at races ! " 

"Yerrah, an' why wouldn't I have a bit of 
divarsion, Mr Nicholas Dan, dear? Isn't that 
the laste I can have out o' the world, with all 
the bad times Fm dragging over me? Oh, Mr 
Nicholas Dan, I'll tell you in honourable con- 
fidence " 

'^And I'll tell you that you'll pay me the two 
pound ten you owe me for seed oats and potatoes, 
to say notiiing of jrour rent, in quick time, or 
I'll know why. Races and * divarsions ' for you, 
you unmitigated ruffian and cheat I" 

^'Oh, 'ruffians' an' 'chates,'Mr Nicholas Dan! 
Isn't that a terrible accusation, ma'am— isn't it 
quare bad talk, children, for me to hear from 
Mr Nicholas Dan, I that loved an' liked him 
every day that riz on me, that honours his noble 
partner, your ladyship, ma'am, an' every child 
that walks his flure?" 

In the excitement of his feelings, the streel 
threw himself upon Mr Troy, hugging and 
kissing him with a fervour that the struggles 
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of the gentleman only served to increase. The 
little girls, at first decently shocked, were soon 
overcome by the ludicrousness of the scene, and 
joined their laughter to that of the boys and the 
spriggers, as they witnessed the little man's 
frantic efforts to free himself from the clutch 
of the muscular streel. When Mr Troy was 
at length able to make his escape, however, 
there ensued such tigerish retaliation on his 
part, that even Mrs Troy, with all her sense 
of outraged dignity, was appalled, and felt com- 
pelled to pull her husband, still spluttering and 
fuming and hot for vengeance, away from the 
ensanguined victim. 

When the family were disappearing in their 
own doorway the boys turned around, and, with 
protruded tongues and fingers to nose, displayed 
their sovereign contempt for their father's vassal, 
who was ruefully staunching his nose and trying 
to understand what it all meant. The exhibition 
of tongues alarmed him. 

"Oh, boys," he shouted, "what's the matter? 
That was a frightful sighth— you'd think 'twas 
selling their tongues by the yard they werel 
And," to the spriggers, "was there ever a 
bigger cat than Nicholas Dan Troy? He has 
the worst, the most vicious knuckles an' nails, 
of any mortal I ever met" 

"He's after giving jrou a miminto to take 
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home with jrou, at any rate,** said Peggy Dee. 

" You have a nose on you the size of a gallon.** 

"Murdherl" cried the streel, fingering the 
feature in question, " isn't that frightful, an* the 
matchmaking for me to-night?** 

''Well, then, if you'll be said by me, you won't 
show yourself at any match-making to-night,** 
said Abina Walsh. ''There isn't a girl or her 
people from here to Scatthery would have any- 
thing to say to you " 

"I'm desthroyed," groaned the streel. "A 
hundred and fifty pounds, five stone o' feathers, 
an' a couple of calves, an' the Ryans will snap 
up the chance 1 An' what did he massacray me 
for like that? Because out o' my kind good- 
nature I gave him a kiss an' a squeeze. Is 
affection a sin? Is a kiss a crime? He has 
the worst, the most scandalous timper I ever 
met in my life ! An' did ye hear the talk about 
the oats?" 

"You owe him, he says, two pounds ten for 
them an' the seed potatoes," said P^:gy Dee 
severely. "Tis a good share o' money for an 
unsettled man to be dragging after him with 
everjrthing else." 

'"Twould be if 'twas rightfuUy due, but it 

isn't Didn't Nicholas Dan as well as all the 

other landlords get the seed-oats, an' potatoes 

at half-price from the Relief Committee ? " 
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''They did. Sure that was in black an' white 
in all the newspapers at the time. Fourpence 
a stone for the oats, an' fourpence for the 
potatoes. Yes, that* s true enough." 

''Very well, then. Look at this, ma'am," said 
the streel, fishing in his pocket and drawing 
therefrom a well-thumbed piece of paper. "See 
that for a bill, an' tell me then what you think 
of his two pound ten." 

P^SSy put on her spectacles with dignity. 
She was "good at the figures," and very well 
pleased at the chance of being able to display 
her exceptional knowledge. 

" H— m, yes, ten stone of oats at one shilling 
per stone, ten shillings. Sixty stone o' potatoes 
at eightpence per stone, two pound— two pound 
ten altogether." 

"There I" yelled the streel excitedly, "that's 
the two pound ten I'm owing, an' that I'm getting 
this open scandal for these three years. To be 
pajring him twice an' three times the price he 
got 'em for himself, and to have the name of 
getting 'Charity' from him into the bai^gain." 

"Can't you pay him the actial cost o' the 
seeds?" said Abina Walsh, "an' be done with 
him like a man. That would be the way for 
one with a bit o' dacency an' self-respect" 

"I'll see him to the four-an'-twenty dancing- 
masters first ! No, but," with a leer of drunken 
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cunning, 'TU hold on to that bit o' paper till 
111 get a chance to show him up to the public 1 
Some time or another, when hell want to stand 
well with the Parliament men or the people, I 
can have him in a tight comer by threatening 
to produce it, an' he'll be glad to let me name 
my own terms for a settlement of the rent 
arrears an' ever]rthing. I have Nicholas Dan 
an' the monkeys an' his drum-major of a wife 
under my thumb, only they don't know it, an' 
I'll let it down on 'em like the hammers-o'-death 
if I can't have things my own way." 

"Well, well, there's a natural-bom black- 
guard!" cried Abina Walsh when he had left, 
"to be taking advantage of a man in that 
way " 

"Yerrah, my dear life, an' why not?" asked 
one of the harvest-women, the first of the re- 
turning crowd; "in this world people must have 
many a twist and turn in 'em to prevent being 
bested by the rogues above them." 

"Right you are, Nancy," said Peggy Dee, "an 
there's many an example to show that the Lord 
won't hould them in disfavour that does things 
o' the kind. Look at Nicholas Dan himself, 
when he began bujring the lump-butter last year 
an' selling it at Abbeystrew Creamery. My own 
cousin, the boy after the horse, tould me Nicholas 
Dan used to be poking an' searching among the 
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empty packages till one day he came on a nest 
of empty margerine boxes. He brought one of 
'em home as a proof, an* ever since tjitn he 
can command his own price at the creamery I 
Heugh ! An' blessings of all kinds falling down 
on him! But what's the matter with Mick Dee, 
an' where did he I'ave the donkey?" 

Mick was shuffling down the street with ex- 
traordinary haste, and now that he saw their 
attention was directed towards him, he waved 
his hand excitedly. 

''Sock Lacy, ould Sock that's after dying I" 
he cried, ''an' Billy is coming down to order the 
drinkables. We'll have a great night of it" 

"We'll have a couple o' nights," said Mrs 
Coyle; "Billy isn't going to play any of his 
mane tricks on us." 

" If he is, he'll hear about it," said Peggy Dee, 
with decision, "we know the amount of the 
insurance, an' we have it from Sock's own lips 
that every halfpenny outside the coffin an' the 
half-crown for the dead-bell was to be spent 
on porter an' whisky." 

"We'd better be going up without loss o' time," 
said Abina Walsh, "an' give our plain under- 
standing o' the case to Billy." 

"Go, in the name o' goodness," said Peggy, 
as the women hurriedly folded their strips of 
sprigging, "an' see to it that poor Sock's last 
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testament an' g^ood wishes for his ould neigh- 
bours isn't overlooked. The wishes of the dead 
must be respected. He promised us a jovial 
evening at his wake, and we must have it" 
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THE TERRORS' SHEEP 

TN the raw evening the bleating: of the sheep 
in the pound enclosure had a piteous sound 
that went straight to the mountainy man's heart 
He walked over and looked through the gate 
bars at the huddling, frightened flock. 

"Murdher!" he cried, "they're the Terrors' 
sheep.** 

Not a touch of reddling or other mark was 
upon them, but every face was as individual 
and familiar to him as those of his own flock 
at home, and he knew them for his neighbour's 
property. 

"Aren't they great rogues entirely to let the 
cr'atures stray away like this?" said his wife. 
To her, too, it was a cruel thing to see the poor 
gentle, hill-bom things in this cruel plight "Tis 
just like seeing a lot of innocent poor childher 
in jail," she said. 

"How much is the fine, Mrs Tivy?" asked the 



"Oh, 'tis more than the careless blaggards will 
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be able to pay aisily/' said the pound-woman. 
''Tis a pound all but sixpence, for I'm feeding: 
an' finding 'em since Monday. But there's small 
chance of the Terrors' ever getting 'em back, 
for I'm to send 'em up to the fair-field this 
evening to be sould for damages. Tisn't think- 
ing of redeeming 'em with your hard-earned 
money you'd be, John Casey?" 

The mountainy man thought for a moment 
'^They'd never be able to get word in time to 
rel'ase 'em before the selling," he said to him- 
self, ''an' 'tis ten to one that they wouldn't have 
the money handy either. I'll pay the fine, ma'am," 
he said. 

His wife, a woman to whom spending money 
for anjrthing but immediate and pressing personal 
wants savoured of the most unlucky ''slackness" 
and extravagance, to Mrs Tiv/s astonishment, 
uttered no word of dissuasion as he pulled out 
a small bundle from his waistcoat pocket, and 
unwrapped from a number of pieces of news- 
paper a sovereign and a threepenny piece. 

"Take the fine out o' this, Mrs Tivy," he said, 
tendering her the gold coin, "an' let us be going 
home with the sheep to the cr'atures. 'Twill 
be a joyful surprise to 'em to see 'em again. 
They wouldn't think twice about doing a like turn 
themselves for any one if it was in their power." 

"Yes," said his wife, "the Terrors are a trifle 
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onbalanced an' quare, but they're good neighbours 
in trouble. Take the money an' give us the sheep, 
ma'am, in the name of God." 

It was no light task, driving the easily scared 
flock over eight uphill miles. Stray dogs 
scattered them at every turn— ''all the dogs in 
creation," Mrs Casey thought, were out that 
evening and bent on mischief. The poor woman 
laden with a heavy basket, and her husband 
similarly burdened, were kept busy jumping and 
running the whole of the way, but perhaps this 
was as well, for the exercise prevented their 
feeling the chill of the penetrating drizzle that 
had now set in. 

No sight was ever more welcome to their eyes 
than that of the grey houses of the sheep owners, 
showing wintry and bleak behind the wind- 
stripped birches on the hill-top. 

*' HaUo 1 " bawled Casey at the first gate. *'. Hoi, 
inside there! Here's the sheep home for yel" 
But to the surprise of his wife and himself there 
was no response to the cheerful announcement 

"What's the matter with 'em? Is it out they 
all are, or what?" muttered Casey, and his wife 
drove in the sheep while he made his way to the 
house. A minute after he stood in the doorway 
waving his hands, and calling to her, like one 
demented. ''For God's sake, come here I" he 
cried. 
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She ran across the yard and followed him into 
the house, whence there immediately issued a 
blood-curdling: shriek from her. In the middle of 
the kitchen, suspended from the ceiling: by a 
strong: rope, was the little old Terror grandfather. 
While the shocked Caseys were still reg:arding: 
the fearful object, the door was opened, and a 
little Terror g:irl came in, weeping. 

"Yerrah, Polly, child dear," said Mrs Casey, 
"what is this at all? What happened the poor 
man ? An' when did he do it, an' where are they 
all?" 

''Oh, poor, poor gjandaddy," sobbed the little 
g:irl, fondling: the thin leg:s, ''he was bothered 
entirely about the sheep ever since they got lost, 
he was doing nothing but searching for 'em an' 
crying. The fortune-teller tould 'em 'twas down 
the Kilteely side o' the Knock the thieves took 
'em, an' so grandaddy an' all of 'em were seeking 
an' thravelling there ever till they gave the search 
up, an' came back this morning." 

"Think o' that, an' the sheep all the time in 
Innisdoyle pound. But wasn't it great over- 
seenness an' quareness in 'em to I'ave the poor 
melancholy sowl by himself." 

"Ah, sure, they wouldn't, only for the fright 
when yer Tommy came roaring an' bawling up 
at four o'clock that yer place was a-fire ^" 

"A-firel Heavens-an'-earth, the childhrel An' 
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the house an' the oats an' hay I" screamed 
Mrs Casey, seizing her basket and running down 
the yard and across the rae with a speed 
that promised to make short work of the 
distance. 

Her husband, too, was staggered by the double 
shock. 

''But I must cut the poor sowl down an' lay 
him like a dacent Christian corpse on the flat of his 
back," he said, and this he immediately proceeded 
to do. The kitchen table, on which he stretched 
the old man, was under a window looking over 
the Innisdoyle road, and from there he saw the 
sheep disappearing around the turn. His wife 
had left the yard-gate open, and the stray-aways 
had taken advantage of it to set out once more 
on their foolish wanderings. 

It was some time before he could discover the 
little girl who was weeping in the bam. 

"Run after the sheep, Polly," he cried, "and 
drive 'em back into the yard an' fasten the gate 
on 'em then. I must race home now, but I'll send 
some of 'em back to you, poor girleen." 

He overtook his wife just as she was entering 
the borheen that led to their farmstead, and the 
dense mass of smoke, with its sickening smell of 
burning thatch and who knew what else, made 
them gasp. "Blessed Saviour, help us an' save 
the childhre I Mother of Jesus, be a mother to 
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us I " g^roaned the poor womani hurrying on with 
her eyes riveted on the place hidden by the smoke- 
clouds. 

There were shouts and yells as they drew 
nearer, but no children's voices were mingled with 
them, and when the yard was at length reached, 
the father and mother felt their hearts swell with 
thankfulness to Heaven on seeing the five children 
all gathered in the big old cradle and clapping their 
hands with delight as they watched the nimble 
Terrors flying up and down ladders with buckets 
and dashing the contents on the smouldering roofs 
of the house and sheds. The yard was full of 
things that had been saved, but they were all 
saturated with the rain, and it made a dismal 
picture enough. The relieved parents, however, 
could grieve at nothing just then, with their arms 
around the five merry children. Mrs Casey was 
still hugging them when her husband mounted 
one of the ladders, and with tears of gratitude 
spoke to the Terrors. 

''God knows, neighbours," he said, 'Tm 
thankful to je from the heart out, and He knows, 
too, the sorrow I'm in to have this melancholy 
piece o' bad news for ye " 

'' Bad news ? " the women cried. 

"Ah, the poor grandaddyl" 

"What about him?" they screamed. 

"The poor fellow— he— he's dead, but," he 
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added by way of palliativei '' the sheep are back 
from the pound.'* 

" Dead 1 *' and away went buckets, ladders, and 
rugs. In a minute— in the twinkling of an 
eye, it seemed— they were all, men and women, 
down in the yard and vaulting over hedges and 
ditches on their way home. 

There was still enough menace in the smoul- 
dering fire to keep the two unassisted workers 
busy until long after nightfall, when they 
felt that it was at length subdued, and that they 
might rest themselves. They tucked the sleepy 
children under the driest of the blankets, but 
the poor things were cramped and cold, and 
cried to go into the house and to bed. Alas, 
for the house, gutted and roofless, like all the 
other buildings in the place, it had no shelter 
or warmth to offer them this dreary night 
The sobbing and shivering of the little ones 
wrung the elders' hearts. 

'*What'll we do at all, at all?" said the 
mother. '' Sure 'tisn't under this terrible weather 
we'd have the cr'atures. They'd be perished be- 
fore half the night would be oven" 

*' We'll have to ax the night's shelter for 'em 
somewhere," said her husband dolefully. But 
where coiild they ask for it? That was the 
question. To the west and sputh the annual 
typhus plague had b^:un its autumn work, 
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and there were sick people in every house. 
Northward was nothing but the heather, and 
to the east there were no houses for miles except 
the Terrors'." 

''We'll have to ax it from them," said Mrs 
Casey. 

" But— to people with trouble an' death— no, no, 
'twould never do I " said her husband. 

"An' the childhre's lives in question! Yerrah, 
what harm or intrusion would it be to let 'em 
sleep in one o' the houses, an' you an' me could 
spend the night at the wake?" 

That seemed a reasonable arrangement enough, 
and the thought of the wake-house, warm and 
bright with fire and candles, was attractive to 
the two chilled, weary people. 

''I may as well go, then," said Casey, button- 
ing his coat closely about him. He thought 
that he must have over-worked himself without 
knowing it on the roof; his limbs when he 
attempted to move seemed a dead-weight. The 
walk, however, restored him somewhat, and 
by the time he reached the Terrors' place all 
his thoughts and interest were centred in the 
unhappy creatures and the mournful ending to 
their week of trouble. 

The glow of the wake-lights shone upon the 

yard where a number of the children of the 

house were perched on a dung-heap. At the 
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sound of his footsteps they turned around, and, 
on recognising: him, immediately proceeded to 
pelt him with clods from the unfragrant 
hill. 

^'Yerrah, childhre," he remonstrated, ^'what's 
the m'aning of this at all? Is it a poor old 
friend ye'd be wanting to malthrate this way? 
Don't jre know 'tis the ould neighbour, John 
Casey, is in it?" 

But the response to this was only a low growl 
and thicker and thicker showers of clods, from 
whose hurtful and defiling contact Casey was 
fain to shelter himself behind a thick sloe-bush. 
From this retreat he tried to '' r'ason '* with the 
young folks, but they only came around and 
pelted him more mercilessly than ever. 

"The mortal rogues— look at this for thrate- 
mentl Whatever is afther getting into 'em at 
all ! They'll never let me pass with whole bones 
unless I make a bould braicb for the house. 
I'll give a dart across the yard to the door an' 
take my chance of the clods." 

He did so, but was overtaken by a missile 
which, he thought, "knocked his two eyes into 
one." The force of the blow and his haste 
threw him against the house-door, which, yield- 
ing to the pressure, flew in, introducing him 
unceremoniously into the midst of the sorrow- 
stricken family. At first the shock of the strange 
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entrance of the bleedinsi mud-bestrewn fig^ure 
seemed to paraljrze the mourners, but when 
Casey spoke and strove to lift himself from his 
prone position, they one and all started up as if 
stung. Some of them made a rush at him with 
flaming eyes, but they were held back by 
others, who, however, did not withhold their 
voices from the furious uproar which now 
assailed Casey's ears. 

'' You mask of bad luck an' misfortune ! " they 
shrieked. ''You sign-post of the Curse of Crea- 
tion I You witless ape I To go, afther cutting the 
poor ould man down, an' I'ave the knife alongside 
him, so that when be recovered he turned around 
an' cut his throat, an' killed himself all out 
entirely!" 

Their wild excitement was growing uncon- 
trollable, and he saw that it was dangerous for 
him to remain there any longer. So, taking as 
he felt his life in his hands, he made another 
braicb through the open door, and across 
the yard, happily escaping any serious hurt from 
the children's stones this time. He was a man 
who felt personal ill-treatment very keenly, the 
good-will of every one with whom he had dealings 
was very desirable in his ejres, and with a longing 
to hear one friendly word and to soothe what he 
felt was, after all, tolerably justifiable anger on 
their part, he reminded the Terrors (from the 
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shelter of the sloe-bush) of his act of neighbourli- 
ness. His voice, high-pitched and appealing, was 
drowned in a clamour of derisive abuse from the 
youngsters in the yard. 

''Oh, thank you for nothing 1 You did, you 
brought 'em out o' the pound 1 Well, the^re 
in there again I How does that suit your good- 
nature? They ran away an' Polly never over- 
took 'em, for she lost her way in the dark, an' 
you never took the trouble to go with her as 
far as the turn, an' when she got to Innisdoyle 
they were in the pound, and the woman wouldn't 
give 'em to her, for she said tbeyd be safer In the 
pound than with us^ after you freeing 'em to-day! 
Why did you intherfare with our sheep an' give 
us an advertisement in Innisdoyle? Here, get 
more o' the clods till we'll put an ind to him 1" 

John Casey never knew how he crawled home 
that night The pains in his bones, the wound 
in his head, the violence of the Terrors, the 
horror of the old man's end— all left him power- 
less to answer his indignant wife's questions 
when he sank down, drenched and panting, and 
fainting with sickness and confusion of mind on 
the ground near where she sat. 

"Whafs the matter with you, man, at all?" 
she cried. ''Is it foolish you're after getting 
that you can't say whether we can bring the 
childhre to a shelter for the night or not, an' 
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they barking: an' couching ever since you 
left" 

''Wait, Mary— wait a minute till I think how 
it is at all. Yes. Sure what do you think but 
the poor old grandaddy killed himself twice I " 

"Twice?" echoed Mrs Casey. "Ah, didn't 
I know 'twas drink they gave you, an' your poor 
childhre freezing an' sneezing here while you 
were at it, may the Lord forgive you 1 " 

"Twice, mind you ; once with the rope and then 
with the knife, an' I have that to answer for," 
went on the man drearily. "They flew at me, 
the Terrors, and were going to murder me, only 
for the dart I made out o' the place, but the 
young blaggards are after giving me this eye 
as a token of remimbrance. But," he sighed, " I 
wouldn't care about that much, if I could get 
over the iday that I'm in a balloon or something 
o' that nature, up and down, and down an' up, 
for everlasting " 

" Oh, * balloons ' ! 'Tis a purty how-d'ye-do 
to be listening to raumaish like that, an' ]rour 
poor family at death's doore with misfortune an' 
exposure. Can we or can't we bring the childhre 
up there?" 

" Oh my I we can't. 'Twould be as much as 
our lives are worth to face the Terrors this 
night." 

" Ah," she snapped, " an' you after paying your 
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grood money out for their strajrs of sheep I You 
did it, you know well, without saying ^ with your 
rave' or *by your Tave/ to me, your poor, hard- 
working, saving, industhering wife, an' the like 
o' that couldn't be lucky. An' if we came 
sthraight from the fair, instead of delaying about 
the sheep, we'd be home long before Tommy 
set fire to the place. An' here I am without 
house or home this night, I that brought my 
thirty pounds of fortune here. John Casey (not 
judging you I) you have a quare way, an' I'm 
afraid maybe 'twas as much through showing- 
offness, an' a craving in your mind for the praise 
of the Terrors, that you paid out our hard sav- 
ings to-day, as from any other motive. Well, 
what have you got by it ? They gave you plenty 
of drink an' refused your children a night's 
shelter 1 Oh, 'tis hard, of coorse, to hear the 
plain truth," etc., etc. 

But all the galling plain truth was not half 
so bitter to Casey as his wife believed and in- 
tended it to be. The balloon-like motion was 
getting distractingly violent, and waves of 
deathly cold and burning heat— polar blasts, 
and suffocating simooms that seemed to come 
straight from the sulphurous centre of ifrin*— 
John Casey thought, swept over him in a killing 
succession that kept his attention fully engaged. 
♦ Hell. 
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As the nig:ht wore on he talked incoherently, 
and groaned and even shouted when he thought 
the balloon was going up to ''too great a heighth 
entirely/' and at length it dawned on his wife 
that these were not the ravings of drunkenness. 
By daybreak she knew that he was desperately ill, 
and she started off to town to fetch the doctor. 
Luckily, she found him at home, and not very 
drunk ^t that hour, and he offered her a seat on 
his car for the return journey. 

The children were all about daddy when their 
mother and the doctor arrived. They had 
brought over their pillow and blankets, and had 
striven in their ineffectual but busy way to make 
him comfortable, and to overcome what they 
caUed the " shatthering " of his teeth and "the 
cowld shivers." 

" It is the beginning of a fever," the doctor said, 
when he had examined the patient "He has 
been ill-nourished, and hard work and exposure 
and trouble, I can see, have been too much for 
his exhausted frame. The best thing to do is 
for me to bring the poor fellow at once to the 
hospital. Will he recover? Well, there's no 
knowing how it will turn out, Mrs Casey, but 
we'll do our best, our very best." 

They got him on the car with some difficulty, 

and then the doctor, with one arm thrown 

around him to keep him from falling off, drove 
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away, Mrs Casey gazing after them through a 
mist of remorseful miserable tears. 

'^Ohy wasn't I a melted rogue to say the ugly 
vinomous things I said to him an' he in the very 
cletch o' the sickness?" she groaned. ''An' 
whaf s the m'aning of the whole misery, at all ? " 
she asked, looking around at the wrecked home- 
stead and thinking of the unfortunate Terrors 
and of the battle between life and death— with 
the chances all for death— before her husband. 
Why had the delay caused by tbe doing of one 
act of Christian kindness— a needful, neighbourly, 
charitable act— led to all this heaped-up measure 
of irremediable misfortune? And nothing in 
the sodden ruins around her or the leaden sky 
above answered her question. 
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A DANISH UPRISING 

FOUNDED ON FACT 

TT is exactly four-and-forty years since Colonel 
Jenkyn Daly flourished in Glendaly. He 
belonged to that noble company toasted at a 
memorable banquet as '^the wooden walls of 
Old Ireland— her colonels of militia I" and he 
gloried in the connection. But even a militia 
colonel may be harassed by very mean annoy- 
ances, and when the labourers on his estate 
forsook him in a body he felt it keenly. He 
had steadily, year by jrear, increased their wages 
from fourpence a day until it had reached the 
final, and, as he felt, very respectable sum of 
sevenpence, and jet they had not been satisfied. 
"The ungrateful dogs," he cried, "to leave me 
like that in^ttxe very beginning of harvest What 
under the constellation O'Ryon* will become 
of my elegant crop of wheat? And the oats? 
And the barley? I'm ruined, nothing less; horse, 
foot, and artiUery." 

* '* Orion slopiiig slo^y to the west' 
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''Ruined I" echoed his sister, Miss Lucinda, 
with brisk scom. ''Not likely while you have 
those Terrors up the mountain to fall back 
upon. The]r've been out of work all summer, 
and will jump at your sevenpence a day. I'll 
tell Lany to get your horse ready as soon as I 
have this dose prepared for him." She was busy 
compounding a prescription of her own— inex- 
pensive, as all Lucinda's prescriptions were, and 
consisting mainly of soot and whisky, for the 
stable lad's colic. 

It was a long ride up the stony mountain 
path that led to the Terrors' e]rrie, and when 
the Colonel arrived at the cluster of bleak, 
wind-swept cabins, and was met by a rush of 
dogs all yelping and snarling, his temper was 
not at all sweetened. 

" Hi, there I " he called to an old woman who 
had come out of the nearest house and, with- 
out heeding him, was proceeding to scoop up 
a pailful of water out of the duck-infested stream 
that ran between the houses. 

"Hi, yourself I" she said tarUy. "Is that 
your manners?" 

"I want to see some of the men. Is Christy 
Johnson or any of the others about ? " 

"What do you want 'em for?" 

" I'm Colonel Jenkyn Daly " 

" I don't care if you were Colonel High-Lucifer 
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Daly I What questions you're axing. Is it at 
home this hour o' the day in hanrest time the 
men would be? They're earning their da]r's 
liyingy and that* s, majrbe, more than you're doing 
yourself!" 

'^Tell Christy or Sam Dickson to call at my 
place this evening. I want some men for the 
corn-cutting." 

^^Ahf you want chape labour 1 Get out, you 
big, starved divil, an' let hard-working people 
keep their self-respect You'll get none o' the 
Johnsons or Jacksons or Dicksons for your 
hungry harvest, d'ye hear that?" 

With an angry twirl she raised the pail to her 
headi and was walking off, when the Colonel 
called out: ** What wages are the fellows getting 
at present?" 

''A shUling a day, an' thafs little enough." 

"A shilling? Why, bad luck to you, is it to 
ruin me you'd want? I'll give 'em sevenpence 
a day " 

Before the words were well uttered the con- 
tents of the pail were dashed over him. 

^* There's for you and your sevenpence a day I" 
screamed the woman. " Now take out a summons 
an' put all the force o' the law ag'inst me. I have 
this much satisfaction anyway. Sevenpence a 
dayl" 

The Colonel, dripping and furious, for a moment 
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thought of inflicting summary vengeance on his 
assailant, but he remembered the deeds of re- 
taliation that had been done upon those who 
had not been meek of bearing in the Terror 
region. But what was he to do with his harvest? 
In the lowlands not a labourer was to be had 
for love or money— the emigrant tenants had 
poisoned all minds against him— and here were 
the Terrors equally impossible by reason of their 
outrageous demands. And jret the harvest must 
be done. 

"FU give 'em the shilling/' he yelled desper- 
ately, after the retreating woman. ^^Tell Christy 
Johnson to bring three dozen of 'em, men and 
women, with him in the morning bright and 
early." 

The Terrors had the great virtue of punctuality, 
and were at the Daly gate next morning at five 
o'clock. 

'^But before we do a stroke for you," said 
Christy, their spokesman, "we want to have a 
bit of an understanding. You'll have to give 
us the houses your tenants left, an' at a lower 
rent They're snug and low-l]ring, an' we'd like 
a change from that back-o'-God-speed up there." 

It was an outrageous demand, the Colonel felt, 
but he was in the Terrors' power, and there was 
nothing for it but to jrield. 

For three succeeding years the Daly farm work 
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was done with a thoroughness and despatch that 
delighted the souls of the Colonel and Miss 
Luanda. Their strained income relaxed com- 
fortably. Miss Dal]r's prescriptions took less of 
soot and jalap and Glauber's salts, and more 
of the subtler and more expensive remedial 
agents. There were genuine tablecloths for 
eveiy-day use, instead of the Saunder^s News 
Letters^ which had hitherto senred that purpose; 
Luanda's house shoes were other than the 
Colonel's old riding boots cut down; new 
carpets and curtains and paper-hanger's woiic 
freshened up the dingy old house, and it was 
no longer urgent that every fowl and egg in 
the place should be sent to market But mortal 
beings are never far removed from inquietude. 
Miss Lucinda perceived, or thought she per- 
ceived, signs of increasing "impudo'^ce" in the 
Terrors' behaviour. There had never been any 
lock-pulling or "your honour "-ing on their part; 
and lately, when the influenza had seized them 
all, and Miss Daly had come with Jesuit's bark 
and Dovis powders, they rejected her "doctor- 
ing" with ill-concealed scorn. 

"If I'm to die," groaned Mrs Johnson, "let 
me do it in a way that there needn't be a crowner's 
inquest held over me. I'll not take sarious phjrsic 
from every half-knowledgable ould quack with 
a vagary for dosing people." 
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The others were equally set against Ludnda's 
remedies, and this had given unpardonable offence 
to hen 

"Thesr're too pampered up, the wretches!" she 
said to the Colonel. "And if you don't raise the 
rent of their houses to the old figure and cut 
down their wages to the sevenpence a day, it 
will be impossible to stand their impudence!" 

" I suppose you're right, and that we ought not 
to be letting 'em have ever]rthing their own way. 
But if they won't give in? We're still in their 
power, as you know, for not another soul will 
work for us, and there is much to be done this 
winter." 

"They will give in. What else in the world 
can they do except starve, and believe me, they're 
too canny for that" 

"Well, I suppose I'd better give them notice," 
said the Colonel dubiously. 



II 



On the day following the sending of the Colonel's 
notice, the latter was in the Union Board Room 
discussing with some brother ex-officio Guardians 
the alarming condition of the Union finances 
as revealed at that da]r's meeting. The ex-officio 
Guardians, who were, of course, the heaviest 
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ratepayers in the Union, were naturally wrought 

up to a high pitch of excitement 

"Ifs an outrage/' roared Sir Constantine 
O'Brien, '^to be feeding and finding a house full 
of able-bodied ruffians. There must be a general 
clearing-out of the house. Well not submit to be 
eaten alive by the— the vampires." 

'* There's a deputation outside, gentlemen," said 
the master in the doorway, ''from the estate of 
Colonel Daly. They want a word with the 
Colonel, they say, in the presence of the other 
gentlemen." 

''Send them in," said the Colonel sourly. 

If he thought to overawe them by his angry 
looks he was disappointed, for the four leathern- 
faced, shock-haired Terrors were as unembar- 
rassed as if it were Miss Lucinda's pharmacy 
they were entering. They took a sweeping 
survey of the occupants of the room, and then 
Christy Johnson, the spokesman, addressed the 
Colonel. 

"We got your notices," he said, "an' they didnt 
take us by surprise, for we expected a mane trick 
o' the kind sooner or later from you. What 
vexes us is that we put you over the harvest 
without a guarantee for the winter for ourselves. 
Howsomediver, you'll want us till spring ; but to 
keep us ]rou'll have to leave the rents as they 
were and give us fair wages up to Easter. Sign, 
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sale, an* deUyer a contract to us to that efifect, and 
you'll have us till the expiry of it; otherwise, out 
we go." 

" What do you call the money I've offered you ? " 
cried the Colonel. ^' Isn't that fair, and more than 
fair, wages?" 

''Will you sign that contract?" demanded 
Christy, firmly. 

'^ Upon my soul," said Sir Constantine O'Brien, 
** this is a devilishly impertinent way to act in the 
presence of gentlemen. Who are these fellows, 
Colonel?" 

''Who are these fellows?" mimicked Christy, 
his shock hair seeming to stand out more 
straightly than ever in his rancorous excitement 
" I'll tell ye who we are. Pure old Danish stock, 
bedad ; Andersons, Jacksons, Johnsons, Dicksons, 
without a strake or mixture in us since the time 
our forbears made it hot for yer old blaggard 
chiefs, that never, as the man said, got their 
health unless they were murdering each other. 
That's what we are. An' who are ye? Gentle- 
men? Bad luck to the solitary gentleman we 
saw to-day 1" 

"You are a low ruffian," said Sir Constantine, 
"and if you were in my employment I'd know 
what to do with you and your tribe" 

Christy only glared contemptuously at the 
speaker and turned again to the Colonel. 
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"What are you going to do after leaving?" 
asked High Sheriff Shannon. 

" Welly we're about tired of dragging a living out 
of our bones for one o' the big ratepayers; well 
rest aisy a bit now for a change, an' let the rate- 
payers work for us I We want to see a bit of 
'high life ' in that four-storey faabric of yer's— the 
Workhouse here." 

''Tis good enough— too good for 'emT cried 
the Colonel " Til have an excellent riddance." 

''A riddance to you, but what about the en- 
cumbrance to the driven*to-death ratepayers?"* 
said the High Sheriff. 

" 111 not stand it I " cried; Sir Constantine O'Brien. 
"I'll never give my countenance to having the 
Union saddled with that lot" 

" Nor ly nor 1 1 " cried the other ex-o£Bdos. 

"Well, then, that's a pity," said Christy, "for 
in we're coming as sure as there's mate in 
mutton I We're able-bodied an' willing to work, 
but is there one of ye here that would have the 
face to expect us to support a family and pay 
rent out of three-an'-sixpence a week? We're 
not going to demonstrate to ye how the like 
can*t be done I We'll take our aise in preference 
in the Union. So enlarge the pots and pans, 
and lay in a good stock of aitables, for we are 
no jokes of trenchermen, an' so I'm warning 
yer 
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What was the use of arguing against all this, 
especially when most of the P.L.G.'s were in 
favour of receiving the Terrors, and the Local 
Government Board saw no means of hindering 
their admittance ? 



Ill 

A MAN passing by the Workhouse about a week 
after the Terrors' admission reported in the town 
that there was ''a frightful kilamalao entirely" 
up there. It was Board meeting day, and there 
was no doubt at all that the Scandinavians had 
begun their diversions. Every one who could 
get away made for the Workhouse, and there 
clustered about the railings, listened with ecstatic 
delight to the plungings and heavy thuds and 
"murdhering" that told the tale of vengeful 
destruction going on inside. To make the 
matter all the more exciting, the great gate had 
been found to be locked, and so nobody had a 
chance of actually seeing and participating in the 
fun. 

" Bad luck to the selfishness of the Guardians," 
grumbled the crowd, and the young fry among 
them accentuated the increasing din within by 
whoopings and cat-calls of their own. 

These were suddenly put a stop to by a 
deafening clamour just inside the gate, the 
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latter was dashed open and a dishevelled figure 
flung violently out With a clang the gate was 
again closed and locked, and the uproar recom- 
menced within. The expelled man stood amidst 
the crowd, stupefied, hatless, rent and torn in 
every direction, clad apparently in *'rags of his 
own skin," and, for the moment, unrecognisable 
by reason of his facial disfigurements. He stared 
in a vacant way at the sea of faces around him, 
then gingerly fingered his damaged features, felt 
the empty spaces where his teeth had been, and 
groaned. 

"Murdherl 'tis Colonel Daly," said one of the 
men, and the rest crowded closer to see how a 
man "at the head of the militia" took the 
"massacrasring" which he so plainly had had. 
" I'm a cannibal," they heard him mutter, " and 
that caps the degradation. Pyughl that iat 
beast, O'Brien I" 

He groaned again, and waved away the 
respectful but over-eager rush of questions. 

"Go about your business, if you've got any, 
and perdition to you 1 " he said. " And you, humpy 
fellow, go ahead of me, and tell my man, Lany, 
to bring a covered car from the hotel, and to 
leave my cob there for the present" 

The "humpy fellow" was elbowing his way 
through his friends, when once more there was 
a violent dashing open of the gate, and three or 
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four men in even a worse plight than Colonel 
Daly were flung out as unceremoniously as he. 
To add to the mystery of it all, a number of 
other bleeding, dilapidated figures, who were 
shouting inside the gate for the police, were 
attacked furiously by those who had thrown out 
the men after they had dashed the gate to and 
relocked it 

The humpy boy must have given information 
at the constabulary barracks, for half a dozen 
policemen marched upon the scene in a busi- 
ness-like way. Their summons at the gate 
was answered cautiously by the porter, who 
admitted them with many a shake of the 
head. 

The four expelled men^ among whom was 
Sir Constantine O'Brien, earless and encrim- 
soned with blood, dragged themselves, still in 
a stupor, down towards the town, but nobody 
followed them, so keen was the curiosity about 
the doings inside the house. It seemed an 
endless time until the police reappeared, and 
then, curiously enough, while some of them 
seemed to be covered with confusion, the others 
were divided between laughter and anno]rance. 

The seigeant tried to make his way out 

unheedful of the questions of the crowd, but 

they cajoled, and obstructed him plajrfuUy, until 

he had to explain. 
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''Twas the Terrors did it all," he said. ''The 
master had a woful complaint to make of 'em. 
They^re causing the most frightful insubordina- 
tion about the victuals among the other paupers 
as well as themselves. The Colonel and Sir 
Constantine had hot words about it, and then 
got into handigrips, and worse, for I think 'twas 
the Colonel that bit off the biggest share of Sir 
Constantine's ear. The other ex-o£Bcio gentle- 
men, of coorse, took sides, and so did the 
P.L.G/S. The master and the clerk, trying to 
make p'ace, were slapped about like shuttle- 
cocks, but they^re venomous fellows, and when 
they got their hands in, here and there, on 
friend and foe, it didn't sweeten things. 
Twas the biggest holy -war I ever ventured 
into.- 

''An' Where's the Terrors at all? We didn't 
ketch a glimpse of 'em. An* why didn't ]re 
arrest *em?*' 

"Who could arrest 'em?" said Sub-constable 
Jimicam, "an' they all running around without a 
flitther on 'em, as I hope for a stripe, an' they 
swear they won't put a stitch on 'em till they 
get the victuals that plaze 'em I " 

"Well, look at that? See how our ould 

ancient enemy, the Danes, can still best us, 

poor, harmless, simple sowls as we are," said 

the townsman who had asked all the questions. 
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T^HAT there was to be an immediate and 

sanguinaiy war was doubted by no one in 

Croomglen. All the militiamen in that quarter 

had been notified by the proper authorities to 

"report"' themselves in Innisdoyle a week from 

that date, and it being two months ahead of 

the regular mustering time, it was reasonably 

supposed that war and nothing else was the 

cause of the unusual calL The village people 

were overjoyed, it was a deliverance that they 

had not ventured to hope for, and the militiamen 

themselves regarded any change from home and 

hunger— and ease, as a happy one. 

Robin Boyle, head of the tinkers' clan that 

had been settled in the old ruin in the bog since 

the ancient times, was full of excitement as he 

held the summons that had been written to 

himself in his hand. '* On His Majesty's service, 

bedad," he said jubilantly. It must be war that 

was on the tapis, and Robin did not care a penny 

with whom, so long as it was war, red warl 
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War and carnage I Death and fflory ! Adieu to 
old tin kettles and pans, to the rat-eaten castle 
where the weeping walls were the promenade of 
l^ons of caroguea and other horrors, to wife 
and children— the chains on a free man's feet! 
—to the long days with the wide heavens and 
the wide bog before one, and nothing to keep 
out the wild regrets and griefs for the lost 
gaieties, the lost fights I Robin knew that some- 
where, in some comer of the world — in the 
County Tipperaiy, he suspected — his enemy, 
the man whom he was bom to conquer, was 
living and moving, and that he, Robin, should 
be tied to an old backless chair in a caroypM- 
hunted min, clinking and hammering at decrepit 
tins, while this natural enemy was spoiling for a 
beating, had long been a source of misery to 
hiuL But here was the blessed summons into 
Liberty and all its possibilities. He looked at 
the date again. 

" Seven days," he said to himseUl '' That'll give 
me time to go through the County Tipperaiy, 
an' I'll go through it like the whafs-his-name 
went through Athlonel I know I'll meet the 
blaggard that'll say he's a better man than me, 
an' I'll give him the killing of a goatl That'll 
put a right whet on me, an' free my mind at the 
same time for the raal out-an'-out war." 

With little delay, and without any leave-taking 
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formalities^ he found himself out on the road, and 
fairly launched on his travels Tipperaryward. 
As he journeyed on he arranged his plans. He 
would take the towns as the fairs happened to 
fall in them— make the week a chain of fairs, as 
it were. In that way he could be glutted with 
victory, and leave his name and prowess an 
undying tradition in places where it was worth 
being remembered. 

How he really fared in Cashel, Tipperary 
Town, Clonmel, and Clogheen will now never 
be known. It is only certain that on the sixth 
evening after his departure he walked into his 
family, pale, torn, disfigured, and grim. 

*^Let the ass an' cart be ready for me in the 
morning,'' he ordered. **I don't feel it in my 
bones to tramp into Innisdoyle with, maybe, a 
seven ]rears' war before me." 

''He's afther getting a great murdering," his 
awestruck children whispered each other. They 
knew the signs and tokens, poor things, and 
they agreed with their mother that it would 
be well for her to go with him, by hook or 
crook, on his journey next day, as a kind of 
protection. 

On the very same morning that the tinker 
set out to the mustering, the fragrance of 
hawthorn and apple-blossoms blew in through 
the open window of the minister of Innisdoyle 
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parish, but the tender out-door appeal was lost 
on him to-day although the whole rich mid- 
Munster landscape lay basking in the summer- 
like April warmth. He was wrestling with a 
tough archaeological problem in the shape of a 
fragment of an old tombstone which had been 
brought to him a few days ago by some 
parishioners who had found it, they said, in a 
neighbouring turbaiy. A tombstone in a turbary 1 
No amount of grass-rubbing could make plain 
the lichen-eaten lettering, and to add to his 
irritation, Mrs Guilfoyle was humming some 
kind of a dreary tune downstairs. '^ Humming* 
in the kitchen region was a sure sign of bad 
weather down there, and the minister hated 
living in an atmosphere of unhappiness and 
grievances. It was for this reason, mainly, 
that he had been through so many fights— in 
his passionate desire for peace he had drawn 
and shed blood as freely as any other boxer of 
equal science. Nay, when he had come first 
to Innisdoyle and found out what manner of 
men his mountain parishioners were — fellows 
descended from Scandinavian stock and for ever 
on the scent for insults and things demanding 
revenge, he was at the pains of hiring one 
Henry Jarvis, a skilled Dublin pugilist, to help 
him to keep the peace. 

But fighting with one's housekeeper, that was, 
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(< of course, out of the question. And so the ex- 
i asperating: humming went on and on, until, in 
f desperation, his reverence flung the tombstone 
I fragment aside. 

''I can't stand thisP he cried. ''And if I 
speak to her about it shell only act the martyr 
more vindictiTely stilL Well, care killed the 
cat I" and with a low whistle that was partly 
a sigh and partly the banning of ''The 
Humours of Glyn,'' he jumped to his feet, and, 
placing his hands on his hips, commenced to 
dance, to his own whistled accompaniment He 
was a man of extraordinary stature, with feet 
to correspond with his height, but the dance 
was as gracefully performed as if he had been 
built like a petit maUre. So absorbed was he 
in his "steps'* that he did not hear a knock 
at the front door and the colloquy between the 
housekeeper and the callers. 

There was a tap at his door. 

"Are you there, your reverence?'' queried 
Mrs Guilfoyle in her most afflicted tones. 
" Here's a slew of them mountainy blackguards, 
the Terrors, wanting to see you." 

"Who are they?** asked his reverence. "Are 
the Jacksons or Dicksons among them?" 

"There's a Jackson— Christy~an' Sam Dick- 
son, an' a parcel of Sagersons— all of em' that 

brought that ould piece of a monument " 
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''Oh, send them in. I'm in good trim for 
these boyds this morning/' 

The boyds were pushed in by the hous^ 
keeper, who retreated with renewed humming 
to her own domain. 

The apartment into which the visitors weft 
thus unceremoniously flung was not one to im- 
press even a mountain man veiy much. Carpet- 
less, with a deal table, a chair or two, bookcases, 
a bed, a long row of boots of all sizes and degrees 
of stoutness, a chicken hopping about with its 
legs in splints, a cat coughing in a wadded basket 
before the fire, there was nothing but its extreme 
cleanliness to make it noteworthy. His reverence 
did not take the trouble to look around as his 
visitors entered, but gave a few carefully exe- 
cuted steps by way of finishing his dance, and 
then fell to work on the tombstone again. 

The mountaineers, with the onus of opening 
the conversation thus thrust upon them, were 
seized with a momentary attack of shyness, but 
it was only momentary. 

''Good-morrow, your reverence," said Christy 
Jackson, "isn't it an eligint fine day we have 
of it?" 

No answer. 

"You're looking like a May momingr>:[^^ 
reverence, an' the limbemess of you I UponDsy* 

sowl, saving your presence, I never saw that 
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ould chune betther humoured. 'Tis great weather, 
so it is.- 

'^And what did you come here for?'' cried his 
reverence with disconcerting suddenness. ''Was 
it to teU me that piece of news?'' The slap he 
gave to the stone and the spring with which he 
turned around and faced them, sent an electric 
shock through the men. But Christy quickly 
recovered himself. 

"Yerrahy aisy, your reverence, aisyl" said he 
in his most ''soothering" tone. "Sure what 
would we come for only to find out what con- 
sthruction you were afther putting on that head- 
stone, or whatever it was, that I found in the bog." 

"Did you find it in the bog?" asked his 
reverence, fixing on him an eagle glance. "Or 
was this one of your dog's tricks to catch me 
in a ridiculous net?" 

He glanced at the stone as he spoke, and 
then started as if shot For there in the cross- 
light he could make out the inscription plainly :— 

<* rge Shannon, depd this lyfe, Nr. xo, 1764." 

"My great-uncle's headstone 1" he cried. "To 
crib it from the churchyard and bring it to me 
with this cock-and-bull story 1" 

The dutch on the countryman's throat, the 
fierce eye so dose to his own, the hissing voice 
in bis ear, forced the truth fi^m him« 
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"We, we— meant nothing at— at all by it, your 
r ev er e n ce, only a little s— simple bit o' divarsion. 
Raal innocent fun, your reverence I*" 

Wliat fists his reverence had, what nimbleness 
and natural skill the mountaineers, how hot the 
battle raged, and how little the belligerents 
heeded Mrs Guilfoyle as she followed the fortunes 
of war around the room, dealing such blows as 
she could to the men in the intervals of her 
vociferous appeals to them all to "give over an* 
be aisyi in the name o' God," until the Terrors 
with a whoop for the Danes and "the sky over 
them," dashed out of the house, leaving a trail 
of sulphurous wishes behind them. 

Though the mountaineers were defeated— 
sent home with "sore bones"— somehow bis 
reverence did not feel his usual exultation in bis 
victory. For one thing, he knew that Mrs 
Guilfoyle's help had been necessary, and this 
did not comfort his masculine souL If it had 
been Henry Jarvis that had fought with him, 
it would have been all right, but Henry had 
caught the emigration fever, and betaken him- 
self to Canada four months ago. 

It was with no angelic grace that he set to 
work at the row of boots, writing names on the 
lining of each pair, and then filled out the memo- 
randum of beneficiaries for his weekly oatmeal 

distribution. The latter task was peculiarly 
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intricate and annoying^ for the stoaes of meal had 
to be changed into three-quarters and two-thirds^ 
owing to the week's addition to his ''poor list" 
of a dozen Presbyterian and Catholic families, but 
he finished it at last, and was ready for his drive, 
when the "whisky" was brought around to the 
front door. It was a wonderfully shabby vehicle, 
that ramshackle old whisky, but Peter, the horse, 
matched it weU, and the owner was not out of 
keeping with both. His ''Caroline" hat and 
frieze greatcoat, the latter for greater comfort, 
seeing that a fresh wind had stirred up, tied 
round his waist with a hay-rope, had no sug- 
gestion of the " beau " in them. 

Mrs Guilfoyle was ahenmiing in the passage 
as he came out 

"Well, your reverence, meddling or interfering 
with your regulations would be the last thing 
I'd like to do, but it seems foolish to me, entirely, 
for a solid, well-foundationed minister to be 
spending his good money on boots an' male for 
them blaggard Presbytarians an' Catholics. 
There's no luck in it~'twill give a handle to 
your ill-wishers." 

His reverence rapped his blackthorn sharply 
on the ground. 

"Have the goodness to let my arrangements 
alone, ma'am," he said. "Let me manage them 
in my own way." 
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The Main street, bathed in the April sunlight, 
looked very home-like and peaceful as his rever- 
ence drove through it Outside the town, where 
some of the genteel people of his congregation 
lived, back of nicely kept lawns, there were 
wafts of floweiy odours and an occasional glimpse 
of a pretty girl busy at the blossoming shrubs. 
Something in it all touched him with a sting of 
the pain that lurks always behind the beauty 
and tenderness and hope of earth's budding time, 
waking him, as it were, out of a thirty-years' 
sleep— a poor, melancholy Irish Rip Van Winkle, 
whose heart seemed breaking with the sudden 
sense of all the lost irrecoverable years. 

''Fifty-eight," he groaned to himself, ''and 
when I was thirty I was certain Fd have been 
at the tree-top by now— dean, archdeacon, bishop 
—that a name and a place in the world would 
have been mine. And here I am, vegetating, 
rotting in Innisdoyle, back of God-speed, back 
of hope, back of ambition, back of everything! 
Fifty-eight I and nothing to show for my years— 
a neglected old hulk stranded high and dry at 
Maty Guilfoyle's in Innisdoyle." 

Absorbed in these thoughts he had paid no 
attention to the approach of a donkey-cart with 
a thin man sitting in it, until the vehicle was 
almost up to his own. The road was too narrow 
to admit of the passage of the whisky and 
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the carti unless the latter drew closer to the 
wall. 

'^Lookye, my man, let me have a little bit 
of the road, please," said the minister politely. 
"Pull into the wall, there, like a good fellow.'' 

''Pull into the wall yourself I That's the talk 1" 
cried the tinker. 

The minister, still somewhat under the 
influence of his sad thoughts, looked at the man 
and saw that he was white and sickly-looking; 
his temper, he thought, was envenomed by 
sufiering. 

'' Pray let me pass, friend," he said mildly. 

The other only laughed sardonically, and urged 
his donkey forward. 

The minister's ready ire was beginning to 
awake. 

"Do you know who I am, sirrah?" he 
cried. 

"Oh, I know you, never fear. Aren't you the 
parson of Innisdoyle, the fellow that had to get 
the Dublin jackeen to fight his fights for him, 
an' that had to get Maty Guilfoyle to massacray 
the Terrors this morning? I know you, right 
enough I" 

His reverence's hand so itched to " massacray " 
the man that he had to force it between the 
hay-rope and his coat to keep it out of mischief. 
The leer on the tinker's face would have been 
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maddening^ only that the laifcef vfiA so white 
and unhealthy-looking. 

''Look here, my good fellow," said his rever- 
ence, "you'd better let me tsy and go about 
your business. I'll only say that I'd give jou 
the soundest thrashing you ever got in jrour 
life, but that I can see you're in a frightful state 
x>f ill-health, and too delicate to defend ]rourselfl 
You ought to be thinking about your soul." 

''Oh, my soul I" mocked the other. "Do you 
know," fiercely, "that I'm afther I'aving half the 
County Tipperaiy sthretched behind me! Stand 
out there now, you big— nothing, an' face me 
like a man!" putting himself in an attitude of 
war. 

" Oh, your reverence," shrieked a woman, run- 
ning up, with her hair flying, and eyes swollen 
and discoloured, "in the name o' the three 
O'Reillys, pass him by I— I'ave him alone I He's 
as harmless as a child if he's let alone, but 
tons o' pepper— the p'ison of sacks o' cats is 
m him if he's meddled with. He's not deU- 
cate " 

"Stand out!" yelled the tinker, "an' agrht 
for your life, for here fomenst you stands the 
boy that'll make you see stars— your natural 
master 1 " 

Could flesh and blood stand that? 

In a trice greatcoat and hay-rope were on 
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the ground, and tinker and clergyman were in 
all the delirium of t>attle. The woman retreated 
to the shelter of a clump of bushes near t>7» 
with her shawl over her head, so that her eyes 
could not see nor her ears hear the progress 
of the sanguinaiy war, but by-and-by a stone 
flung at her brought her out 

''Come," said her husband, as delicate and 
white as ever, ''an' let us be moving." 

''But 'tisn't here we'll be I'aving the poor 
man," said the woman pitifully, as she saw the 
prostrate figure of his reverence l]ring on the 
strip of wayside grass. 

"Oh no," gibed the tinker, "we'U take him 
thravelling in the cart with us. Bring a can 
o' wather here." 

The woman ran to fill a tin vessel from the 
muddy ditch near by, and this the tinker dashed 
over his late adversary, who started and struggled 
under the drenching flood. The complete re- 
storation of his senses was slow in coming» 
however, and when at length he was able to 
sit up, he saw, far away in the distance, the 
delicate tinker travelling into Innisdoyle and 
the fading sunset 
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A TALE OF THE "BIG WIND" 

FOUNDED ON FACT 

T7ROM midnighty when the wind rose, the 
cabin on the hill-top rocked like the cabin 
of a ship at sea, and the children of that poverty- 
stricken home, accustomed to fears and worries, 
listened in alarm to the howling procession of 
blasts. 

''Isn't it frightful entirely?" said Tommy, the 
eldest, aged nine. ''Twill shake every single 
grain out o' the oats, an' that'll be ruination for us 
entirely, for 'tis on the oats we're depinding for 
everything— the meal for the stirabout, the half- 
gale of rent, the money to pay the shop-people 
in Innisdoyle— oh, what will we do at all if the 
oats is shook so terrible on us ? " 

"Tommy!" called the father at the door, "get 

up, boy, in a hurry, an' Patsy an' Johnny an* 

little Mick. Dress yourselves like lightning, an* 

follow me to the field." 

Th^ heard the yard-gate clang open, then the 
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sound of a heavy artide — the ladder — being 
dragged down the stony boreen, and with a 
shudder as they looked out at the grey sky 
torn by the angry wind, thty proceeded to dress 
themselves. The operation did not take long, 
and soon they were on their way to the field. 

The wind almost lifted them off their feet more 
than once, and for safety sake they crept in Indian 
file along the hedge, till the oat-field was reached. 
In the half-light they could see their father still 
dragging the ladder, and, thus heavily burdened, 
tearing through the com like a madman. 

" Bo]rs," he roared, when he saw them, " tumble 
into the oats an' rowl upon it I Tis the only 
salvation for it— to sthretch it Rowl 1 rowl I Vm 
bidding ye I Travel through it, rowling, in a 
hurry I Rowl I rowl 1 rowl 1 " 

The piercing wintry voice was lost in the wind, 
but they began "rowling** with a will For a 
littie it was very good play for all except care- 
worn Tommy, who could not forget how much 
depended on the safety of the oats. But after 
a while, the motion became very sickening. The 
wind-whipped, lashing com seemed now part 
of the heaving earth, now of the equally heaving 
sky, and something in themselves seemed heaving 
in unison with the tumultuous world. It was 
dreadful indeed, under the circumstances, to hear 
the father's strident yell through the storm: 
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'* Rowl I rowl I rowl I Tommy, Jolmny, Patsy, 
an' Mick, go rowling: through the oats or we're 
done for I Rowl, I bid ye I " 

''Oh, Tommy," moaned little Mick, "I dunno 
what ails me at all. Tis when I gets mixed up 
with the sky that Tm kilt entirely. Oh, heugrh ! 
heughl Maybe this is the end o' the woiid, 
isit?- 

''I don't care if it is," groaned Patsy, ''an' I 
can't rowl any more, even if I'm kilt Ow ! ow ! 
owl" 

But the next piercing command from their 
father spurred them to another desperate at- 
tempt at "rowling." It was too much, however, 
and they dragged themselves, gasping and half- 
dead, to the hedge-side, where they lay, conscious 
of nothing, only that they were as sick as boys 
could be. It was thus the father found them, 
when, in a white rage at their having ceased to 
obey him, he hurried over to discover the cause. 
Their ghastly yellow-white faces and panting: 
breath terrified him. 

"Oh, boys, dear," he groaned, "is this the way 
ye are, an' the oats not sthretchedl Well, luck 
is against me, I see that The job is too much ; 
I must give it up." 

With infinite labour he managed to place 
Patsy on his back, and Micky and Johnny each 
on an arm. Tommy, by a determined effort, got 
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to his feety and was able to ding: to the paternal 
coat-tail, and thus crawl home. 

The house door was shut when they reached 
it» and although the oyer-burdened, exasperated 
man kicked and called and threatened, nobody 
came to open it At last, placing the sick boys 
on the step, he flung himself against the door, 
which, jrielding to that bit of persuasion, flew in, 
leaving him to be flung unchecked against the 
queerest erection one could see. The kitchen 
table had been pulled over to the middle of 
the floor, and on this was placed the meal 
chest, topped by the old grandfather's box. 
Then there were chairs to a giddy height, and 
on the topmost one of these was Peggy, the 
boys' mother, prajring loudly for the "sthretch- 
ment of the oats." She was always inclined to 
do odd things in seasons of troubte, and this 
plan of mounting as near Heaven as she could 
was one of her ingenuities. 

Giving one glance at the fireless hearth and 
shivering, ghastly children, the man of the 
house made a plunge at the edifice, and down 
in a crash came chairs, boxes, praying woman 
and alL 

" Go and get the boys some hot tay to warm 
'em,** he commanded, "an' lave the prajing to 
be done by them that have sense enough to 
mix a little work with their supplications. What 
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an inthercessor we have in you against a Big 

Windr 

Her husband's scorn and contempt were not 
resented by the poor woman. She set meeUy 
about getting the breakfast ready and then put 
the kitchen in order. The old box of the dead- 
and-gone grandfather had come to grie^ and 
her husband grumbled as he picked up the 
pieces. 

** If ever there was a hard-working, industher- 
ing cr'ature bothered by the crazy frakes of an 
awlawn of a woman, I'm the one," he muttered 
"Look at the shipwreck of the box that the 
poor ould man was so fond of I" 

"Oh, fader," piped Micky, "whafs de shiny, 
goold things there near your foot?" 

Tommy ran over to help his father to look, 
and in a moment the whole family, attracted 
by their excited cries, clustered eagerly about 
them. 

"Ten, eleven, twelve, fifteen, twenty— twenty 
goold sovereigns!" cried the father. "Think 
o' that I The poor ould grandaddy's little 
pmilogue * to be laid open to us the veiy morning 
that would have nothing but ruin for us only 
for it I" 

The thought came into his mind very clearly 

too, that only for his wife's "frake" the hoard 

* Hidden store. 
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would ncTtTf probably, be discoveredi for the 
money had been placed between a false bottom 
and the real one, but in all his excitement and 
delight he remembered that women were 
Mwimwaa whom it were safest neither to praise 
nor encourage much. 

'' I was ever an' alwasrs," he said, " an honest, 
well-m*aning, industhering man of sinse, an* 
see how the very elements of Nature, as you 
may say, that's after ruining the countrysidei 
are leaving me stronger in pocket than they 
found met" 
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A CLAIM ON FRANCE I 

TT was wet and wild outside, the churchjranl 
elms creaked in the fierce December gale, 
and the rain beat with loud splashes on the 
tomb-stones. 

Some one next door was dolefully singing an 
old ballad to the tap-tapping of a cobblei's 
hanuner, and the melancholy sound, blending 
with the rain and wind, made the hour unbear- 
ably dreary. It exasperated one listener at any 
rate, for a high-pitched voice rose in sharp 
remonstrance in the cobbler's room. 

" Well, I declare to man, *tis no wonder there's 
no luck or grace about some people I Look at 
that, to set up such an ould grievious come-all-ye ^ 
of a Christmas Eve, an' the poor angisbore of 
a man next door with his face to Eternity I Give 
it over, I'm telling you I You an' your * Johnny 
Doyles'l" 

But the old man in the great wooden bed at 
the other side of the wall did not heed it He 
was talking in his senile delirium to his dead- 
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and-gone son, telling: him that it was all right, 
that the doctor would see to it that the time- 
honoured privilege of the Courtneys should be 
claimed when he, the last of his branch of the 
race, was laid low. 

^'You went early, Maurice, my boy," he wept^ 
*'and it added a sting of its own to my grief 
that you were under age, that I couldn't ask 
for the family honours for you. But your poor 
old father, that you were so fond of, Maurice, 
it will be aU right for him.** 

At night-fall, the lane women came in one by 
one and placed each a small gift— a candle, a 
few sticks, a little tea— according to the weekly 
wont, in a deal box that served for a cupboard, 
near the fireplace. Then they took their seats 
around the bed, with the subdued, decent sighs 
suited to the solemn occasion. 

" He's veiy low entirely, the cr'ature," whispered 
Peggy Dee, after a critical but unobtrusive sur- 
vey of the bed's occupant '^Tis a wonder how 
the life is fastened in such a spint, poor atomy. 
But thaf s the way it is. Youth and bloom are 
whipped off in a hurry, an' the poor ould relics 
of misfortune an' misery are left till you'd think 
the Lord Himself was afther forgetting 'em I 
Tis a great conundhrum to the Christian mind," 
said Peggy, with her best theological air. 

'^Hell make a tadious corpse to lay out," 
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said Abina Walsh, the nurse-tend^p in : 
same low tones, ''he's that bint stnA tm& 
like an ould thorabush, God help liiml It 
Annie, achree," she said to the thia £^1 sixt: 
by the old man's pillow, '' wouldn't you run a 
and take a little doze in my bis: chaur ? Yoe^ 
kilt from watching the poor grao'fatfaer, 9 
well be here to see to hun for a bit.'' But tl 
girl shook her head, and continued to smocl 
softly the dark old skeleton hand tlutt lay fl 
the coverlet, while the women spoke in 92SI 
tones among themselves. , 

The atomy stirred a little in the depths ;' 
the great bow-bed and began to speak in a & 
off, whistling, shee-geehy voice. 

'^Are these our poor neighbours, Annie?" ^ 
asked. 

"Yes, grandfr," said the girL 

"Tell them I'm much obliged for t&^ 
coming. It gratifies me to have the good-wil 
of these poor, but respectable people. Make 
some punch, Annie, and distribute it among them.' 

The women looked at each other with pity- 
ing smiles ; they were thirsty souls and convivial, 
to whom the thought of punch was passing 
sweet, but they knew as well as Annie, who 
slipped out shamefacedly past them, that there 
was nothing drinkable under the Courtn^. 
roof. 

-, I 
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*'God help her, poor child," said kind Abina, 

^^'tis a melancholy life for her, with a poor, blind, 

bothered old man. I declare to goodness, it used 

to go through me to see her waiting with the 

others in a line for the relief up at the Union, 

an* I spoke about it to Dennehy, the relieving 

: officer. I told him how they belonged to raal, 

: small-ginthry e'stwards, but the bad times sent 

'em wandering. Dennehy is a coorse, common 

sowl, without bowels of mercy or kindness in 

ihim. * If they were o' the blood o' Julia Seezer,' 

says he, 'so long as they're on the rates the/U 

[be sarved in forma pauperis^ an' no other way,' 

says the uncultivated rogue." 

*^ That poor miaa of a doctor is very good to 'em« 
But he's good to every one but himself," sighed 
Peggy Dee. 

''You may say that He fought a big battle 
wiXh the guardians to keep the Courtneys out- 
door, an' only for he pays the rent for 'em an' 
brings a little nourishment for the ould man, 
they couldn't manage at all." 

''Are you served, neighbours?" enquired the 
old man in his piping voice. 

"In great style, Mr Courtney, an' many thanks 
to you ! Tis you that knows how to treat your 
vvell-wishers, more power to you!" 

''The best drop o' punch I ever tasted, an' 
tbat's no small sajrin'l Good health, Mr 
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Courtnej, an' a long life I " cried Peggy Dee, and 
the others joined in enthusiastically. 

"^ A long life I" ruminated the atomy. "Wdl 
maybei neighbours, I ought to wish for that- 
'twould be only natural, I suppose— but there ar 
no honours in life for me now compared witl 
what death will bring. I'm of old Couitne 
stock "^ 

'^Of coorse, Mr Courtney, good ould stocks 
the best,'' they agreed ('^the tune the ould coi 
died of;" whispered Peggy Dee), and a shrug ( 
tolerant pity went round among them. 

*'And although Fm living in a plai 
way ** 

''Oh, not too plain, Mr Courtney— in a oifi 
reasonable, gintlemanly way " 

''Yes, of course, reasonable and gentlemauli 

but small— a small house, a bit of land— freeholi 

it is true,"— the women looked out at the gra^ 

yard,— "a modest little competence — nothis 

more, still it isn't always remembered, Fi 

afraid, that there are pririleges attached to fl 

family that reflect honour not only on ti 

Courtneys but on Ireland. When I am gone, i 

you know what will happen? Miss Annie her 

my only living representative, will telegraph I 

his Imperial Miyesty, Napoleon the Third, tl 

fact of my death, and behold, the French Cou 

will go into mourning for four-and-twenty houn 
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!{Or me, the humble, the plam, but, I hope, 
I'orthy and unstained in honour, descendant 
f Louis le Gros of France, for the Courtnejs 
ire of tliat stock!" 

{The old man paused, exhausted by the 
^our of his talk. His hearers, with difficulty 
(tifled their yawns— they had heard all this so 
ften that it wearied them. The evening: was 
^rawing on, and the imaginary glasses had set 
.heir teeth on edge for the reality. Eveiything 
,)ledgeable had been placed in the pawn on 
lAonday— where could they find the means for 
jhe jovial evening that their souls craved? 

The door was pushed open and the dispensary 
loctor entered, as usual redolent of places where 
itrong waters had been freely flowing. With a 
genial ''Good evening, ladies T' to the women, 
^ho welcomed him volubly, he went over to the 
ledside. 

'' Well, how are we now ? " he said cheerily. 

''They^U soon have their mourning on at the 
Fuilleries, doctor," said the old man, with a hectic 
ig^ht of pride and excitement in his sunken eye. 
'The Empress and all— for met You see how 
inostentatiously I live— how really narrow (for a 
gentleman) my circumstances are. And yet the/U 
aicknowledge that my passing away is entitled to 
31 day^s grief from France I The beautiful Empress 
Bvill be clothed in black I " 
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** Black would set off her beauty. A fiur beaul 
likes black "^ 

"Thafs true. And Louis, poor fellow— thi 
blackguard Bazaine, and Metz and Sedan, woul 
have been too much for anybody but himself : 
was after Sedan, I believe, I got the first stroki 
and I lost track of things someway. But yo 
teU me he did get over it?** 

''Thoroughly. The losses and morttficatioi 
of that time are completely out of his head no^ 
Completely."* 

" He was always tough, had good fibre in hii 
(the coup if Stat proved that), although, of cours( 
his couldn't compare with our dynasty, nor b 
with my Louis; but he's very well— veiy wel 
considering— and I'm not too proud to acknov 
ledge him by virtue of his office as head of m 
house, and to accept at his hands the famil 
honour that as a Courtney I value above a 
things. You'll see, doctor, that the telegram i 
sent immediately after my decease?" 

"I'U send it myself," said the doctor, ''so tha 
there will be no bungling about it" 

The old man was seized with an asthmatic fil 
and when the attack was over the doctor dra 
Abina apart, and taking two parcels from hi 
capacious coat-pocket, gave them into he 
charge. 

" This is a bottle of wine and a jar of Liebig, 
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he said *' Before you leave, I want you to make 
a bowlful of strong beef extract, and see that that 
poor spindle of a child takes it with plenty of 
bread And tell her to give the old man his 
wine as usual/' 

After the doctor's departure, the women left 
Abina to her little preparations, and filed into 
the lane rather forlornly. 

There was a long evening before them, and 
no means of procuring the little "refreshment" 
that as " industhering cr'atures*' and victims of 
the very bad times, they felt was their due. But 
Peggy Dee was a resourceful woman, and a 
sudden inspiration seized her now. 

"Heuhl" she cried ''What stupidity was 
about us at all? We'll go down to Mrs Malley 
an' ask her to give us the last wearables for 
Mr Courtney, he being, we'll say, in ezthramis. 
She's a hard screw, but she wouldn't have the 
face to refuse us when we'd go in a body to 
her. She'd be afraid of our tongues not to 
give this charity." 

The others, with many secret chucklings, 
followed their ingenious friend, and they found 
it difficult to hide their jubilation when the 
draperess at length jrielded to their voluble 
entreaties by cutting off some lengths of brown 
cashmere and ribbon, which, with no very good 
g^race, she presented to them. 
T ^ 
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''An' sure as you have your hand in at all, 
Mrs Malley, 111 engage you won't deny us the 
price of something to r'ise the hearts in us after 
the muminful visit we had with the poor ould 
man, an' this being Christmas time an' ali," said 
one of the women, with a coaxing smile that 
Mrs Malley resented hotly. She was a coarse, 
grim woman, parsimonious and hard, in whom 
already pangs of regret for her ''act of charity"* 
were working. 

"I'd see the tongues o' each and eveiy one 
of ye hanging a yard long before I'd put the 
sin on my soul of giving the means to buy 
drink to 3re," she cried. "Come, thafs plain 
talk, isn't it? An' 'tis time for ye to be at home, 
I'm sure." 

They acknowledged with much laughter that 
it was, hoped she'd make old bones herself 
before she'd need her corpse-clothes, and witfa 
many other cheerful wishes departed. 

"What did I tell ye?" cried the eUte Peggj 
when they were in the street 

"Tis all very well, though,'; said Mrs Mullins, 
of the pawn-shop, when they had gleefully toM 
her of their successful campaign, "but whai: ii 
the poor man should happen to die one of these 
nights? Who would be able to release the 
things?" 

"Is it to die so soon? He has no more notice 
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of it than you or I. I wish we had as long a 
B lease of our life as he has." 

But he had not so long a lease as Peggy 
; thought On St Stephen's Night, when Abina 
\i was gone, and worn-out Annie asleep, the poor 
t atomy slipped out of life. It was twelve o'clock 
i when Abina sought the doctor at the hotel, 
( where he was sure to be found until any of the 
f: small hours of the morning. He came out of 
the billiard-room, and was as much concerned 
i as his state permitted at the melancholy news. 
i He had comprehension enough left to write 
out a telegram, which he gave to Abina, with 
:! some silver, to leave at the post-office, and 
;: directions to have it sent in the morning. The 

telegram readi- 
ly ''To His Majesty, Napoleon 3rd, Emperor of 
ji the French, Tuilleries, France. 
i "Courtney, Innisdoyle, is dead. Kindly carry 

out the usual conditions." 
I '' There," said he, as he stumbled up the stairs 
'Met that go out into space after the old man 
i and Louis!" 

r "Good gracious 1" cried the new post-mistress, 
i when she read the message in the morning. 
; "AVhafs the meaning of this?" 

For a moment she thought she must be dream- 
ing; then she asked one of the postmen if he 

t knew the handwriting of the telegram. 
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"Tis the doctor's, an' he must have written 
it some time last night before he got the fright- 
ful toss down the hotel steps. He's on the 
point o' death at home with concussion of the 
brains, they call it, an' that's a pity, for he was as 
well-m'aning a man as you'd meet in a month 
o' Sundays." 

The old man's death was a great shock to the 
lane women, with their guilty secret of the 
pawned shroud material. They did not dare to 
ask elsewhere for the '^ corpse-wearables," and so 
the Union had to come to the rescue, and it was 
in a poorhouse shroud and coffin that Courtney 
of Innisdoyle was laid in his grave. 
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BROTHERS OF THE SOUL 

" Alas, what cruelty is this, 
To hang such handsome men ? " 

^OMEBODY was singing "Gilderoy" out on 
the lonely road in true '' lamentation" style- 
long-drawn, high-pitched, melancholy— and the 
words or the air annoyed the tall man in the 
fives-alley. 

"Look at that!" he cried, '^a stray to start up 
out o' the dusk with that old tune— the very one 
the Captain rose the last night we spent with 
him, only 'twas the ^ Drink of cowld poison' he 
sang to it. Bad luck to this game, anjrway," he 
cried, wrathfuUy flinging the ball as far from 
him as he could. 

There was a pause in the singing, and the 
tall man was just thinking that as an " Innisdoyle 
boy" he ought to give a sound drubbing to the 
''Cork awJawtt" who had had the best of him, 
when there was a stir and loud talk in the yard, 
and in burst a furious fellow with a face covered 
with blood. 
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'Xomel" he cried, in a voice choked widi 
choler, ^'where's the low-down blaggard thafs 
after marking me ? Where is he, I say ? " 

There was something: so sanguinary about 
him, his speech and looks reeked so of blood, 
that the Innisdoyle man, hot and brave as be 
was, shrank back from the maniac, as he thought 
him. 

** Where is my murderer?" shrieked the latter. 
"He that flung the ball at me in pestilential 
bad-mindedness ? I'll have his heart's blood r 

A light dawned on the Innisdoyle man. 

" As true as my name is John Kelly, 'twas the 
ball I flung that struck him," he muttered to 
himself. ''Oh, I'U teU you all about that," 
he cried eagerly, and he explained with 
such indignant clearness the tricks and 
''schamery" of the adversary, whom chance 
had thrown in his way, and whose challenge 
in the fives-alley he had been luckless enough 
to accept, that the new-comer joined with 
enthusiastic ardour in the "drubbing" given 
to the Cork awlawn. 

After that there was a night of gaiety and 
song. The half-way house people had a set of 
pipes, and the way Kelly humoured the "Drink 
of cowld poison" completed the captivation of 
the new-comer, who was impulsive in a high 
degree. 
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g '^ Kelly/' he said, fling^ing his arms around his 
; neck with emotion, " I believe you're the brother 
I of my soul I" A tear rolled out of his bloodshot 
;• ^e, and down his swollen nose, and it was all 
I full of piercing: pathos to the man who had flung 

1 the missile. As a ball-pla]rer he had lately had 
such cruel experiences of human nature in Cork 
City— he had met so much ^'schamery/' added 

^, to entire want of sympathy, that this proof of 
; ready affection and confidence went straight to 

2 his heart He threw himself on his friend's 
shoulder, and the two wept in sweet content- 
ment. 

\ ''We're a pair of brothers," said KeUy fervidly, 
! "with noble natures of love and trust You're 
not an Innisdoyle boy, but something, never- 
theless, spakes to me from the core of jout 
heart I love an' like you, an' I want you to 
ask me to do anything under the canopy of the 
sky, to prove my regard for you." 

" I'll do that same," cried the other. '' FU put 
you to the proof in about five minutes' time- 
in one minute, for, whisht I there they are." 

In a moment he had his brown trusty and 
peaked hat off, and by a quick sign he had 
signified his desire for the Innisdoyle man's 
coat and hat in their stead. Without hesitation, 
Kelly placed them to his hand. There was a 
noise of heavy trampling as of horses and men 
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at no great distance, and Kelly had a hot 

whisper breathed into his ear : 

"Are ]rou a good swimmer?** 

"Like a duck on the waterl" 

" If the soldiers were after you ? " 

" I'd be out in the riyer there in a jifiy, ^ 
swim for dear life/* 

"But they'd shoot** 

" rd dive, an* never give a mark to 'em till I 
was at the Pilli an* out of reach an* sight of 'em. 
I know the river like my prayers.*' 

" But if they*d set the dog after you ?** 

" I'd manage the dog.** 

"Well, the North Tips are after me. Thcy'it 
coming in— d'ye hear the thundering ? I'd be 
on the mountain by now, only for your unlucky 
ball that brought me here for revenge. But in 
my enemy I'm after finding my soul's friend that 
Fm searching for all my life. We're sworn 
brothers now— wounds and revenge are things 
of the past I forgive and forget all, and— youH 
take my place, by-an'-by?" 

"With a heart-an'-a-half,** cried Kelly; ''but 
wherell we meet again, for it goes agin me t(^ 
say ajew so soon? 'We met, shook hands, afid 
parted *-— that was always a grievous ould song 
to me." 

"I'll be at the PUl by midnight*' 

"AU right, then here goes I" said KeUy. 
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Making: a bundle of his ''brother's'' discarded 
habiliments and his own shoes and stockings, 
he tied it over his shoulder, and this was the 
apparition which sprang out of the half-way 
house door and into the river, in full view of 
the North Tips as they rode up in the moonlight 
They were so taken aback that they stopped as 
if paraljrsed. Captain Coote was the first to 
recover himsell 

" Tis Power— the very fellow I Fire I " he cried, 
excitedly. 

But what was the good of firing, when on the 
length and breadth of the river not a sign of 
human being was visible, although they had 
seen the man jump into the flood, and there had 
been no smallest cloud upon the moon since. 

" Send the dog in ; he'll get him. Here, Shay, 
bright boy." 

Bright-boy Shay dashed in with a will, and 
made straight towards what, directed by the 
animal*s course, the men could discern to be a 
disturbed part of the river's surface. 

'' He'll get him I " shouted the captain, triumph- 
antly. But, strangely enough, the dog disap- 
peared when he reached this point, nor was 
there sign or trace of him afterwards. 

''What in the name of the three Ryans is 
dfther becomin' of 'em at all? Is it witchcraft, 
€>T what?" exclaimed the landlord, in tones of 
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coastematioii. " The Lord be about us I maybe 
'twas enthertainin' a regular limb o* the Ould 
Lad himself we were, an' he not after payin' 
his bUlat all either. Murdher, what bad luck!^ 

*'0h, 111 tngsige the captain here will make 
that loss ffood to you/' said the man with the 
swollen nose. ''An' why not, when 'twas he an' 
his search party that frightened him away trom 
]rou. Hell uphould the fairplay of the nobk 
English nation by doing that small bit o' justice, 
or I'm no judge of what's right and dacent.'* 

Captain Coote, beyond a glance of impatience^ 
gave no heed to this speech. He was intently 
watching one spot on the river. 

''Where, in the what-d']re-call him, have they 
gone?" he muttered. 

"Tis swallowed down in the powdhering-tub— 
the whirlpool beyond— they are," said the man 
with the nose. "An' doesn't that prove Power 
to be the raal blaggard that he is by reputation? 
To conunit shoo-aside on himself and the innocent 
dog, and to Tave His Majesty's officers without a 
chance to arrest him, an' save themselves from 
being a laughing-stock to their men. He must 
btgiaaiae low-down— a regular son of perdition." 

Captain Coote regarded the speaker with sour 
disapproval The persistent talk and inter- 
ference, the "mountainy" coat of frieze, the 
untanned boots, the coarse accents and battered 
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features were all repulsive to the dandy, whose 
temper was not sweetened by this last of many 
failures to capture the chief of the '^road* 
surveyors," who had kept him and his men busy 
night and day for the greater part of three 
months. 

''Who are you, fellow?" he questioned 
disdainfully. 

''A boy o' the Kellys, from Five Mile Water 
westwards. We're a bit bare in the pocket, but 
we have good head-pieces, an' if there's anything 
I can do for your honour and the king, mention 
it I'm at ]rour service without fee or reward," 

'' I'd be sorry to ask a ruffian like you for a favour. 
An ill-looking devil as ever I saw in my life." 

"Well, well, see that! 'Ill-looking,' says the 
Captain I There's the reward that in this cowld 
world a man of honourable intentions gets? 
To have my disfigurements— my ruined nose an' 
broken teeth— flung in my face, so to spake, by 
one of His Msgesty's men. I that got 'em by 
upholding the king an' the law against that 
plundering rog^ue of a highwa]rman, for I may 
as well own the truth, I hate robbers like poison. 
'' Go home,' says I to him (I knew the fellow at 
3nce by his bad tjt an' brown trusty). ' Go home,' 
»3rs I, in my sperited Christian indignation, 'an' 
'ave the roads of Munsther, and the dacent, 
lonest people of the country in p'ace from 
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your bloodthirsty prowlings and robbmgsl Go 
to work,' sajrs I> 'an' earn an honest livins: by the 
sweat o' them hands o' ]rours I Honour the king 
an' the law/ sajrs I, an' with that out he pulls a 
pistol an' represints it at me ! But I suppose 
he didn't want to finish me outrigrht, for it was 
with a stick he had in his hand he took the 
▼acanqr at my head He's after giving: me the 
worst murdering I ever got in my life, an' is 
there anything at all I can do to help ye to 
recover his remains out of the powdhering tub? 
He could be hung an' quarthered still " 

The officer, di$g:usted by this, as he considered 
it, stupid exhibition of impotent hatred, without 
deigning a reply, led the way for the soldiers 
departure. 

The half-way house people were in ecstasies of 

delight They shook Power's hand, calling him 

a ''play-boy," and a "wide-awake divil," with the 

greatest admiration and affection. So pleasing 

were their attentions, and so comfortable the 

state of mind induced by the flattering words 

and the joy of having so easily escaped the 

soldiers' dutches, that, for the time, he forgot 

all about his ''brother," and his engagement to 

meet him at the Pill. He was singing " Gilderoy " 

for the admiring circle about him, when, without 

any warning, the door burst suddenly open, and 

half-a-dozen soldiers entered. They had been oi 
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Coote's party, and had had their own private 
ideas of the talkative man with the iqjured nose. 
They had remarked one or two of the signs 
mentioned in the Hue-^uid-Cry — the twisted 
thumb, the sliced ear revealed by a momentary 
displacement of his wig, the nervous trick of 
tapping the ground with his left foot occasionally. 
They had not conmiunicated their suspicions to 
their commanding officer, preferring to make 
what profit they could out of the capture for 
themselves. 

The leader of them sprang upon Power, and 
the others closed around, but the road-surveyor, 
instead of making any struggle, shook his 
capturers' hands with warmth, and held the 
leader's affectionately within his own, never ceas- 
ing the singing : 

'<Ah,iiiel what cniel^ is this, 
To hang snch handaome men ? " 

He sang it so melodiously, and with such feeling, 
his manner to the soldiers had so much genial 
warmth, that although in his present trim he 
was not at all handsome, there was still a 
romantic pathos in his situation that went to 
every heart there, including the North Tips. 
The last even grew a little remorseful for their 
share in the doom before him, and the govern- 
mental reward that had glittered before their 
hopes for months, lost some of its gloiy. 
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He was free with his money, and seeing: that 
it was a real pleasure to him to spend it od 
them, the soldiers satisfied their chronic thirst 
with even more than their usual willingrness and 
eajoymtat The half-way house man was a 
little indignant at seeing the ** Captain's * money 
spent on the '^army/ although it benefited him- 
self in the process, but a stealthy wink from 
the gentleman made it clear that no reluctance 
to serve the men in red should be shown. So 
well was the good-fellowship kept up that at 
closing time, when an attempt was made to 
move, not a North Tip among them was able 
to move tongue or leg. It was easy and pleasant 
woiic then to tie the gallant fellows neck and 
heels together, and deposit them in a remote 
ditch, where they were safe enough to sleep 
until morning. 

Midnight was past when Power reached the 
Pill, but he found Kelly, unreproachful and 
patient, and shivering a little, waiting for him. 

<<I thought ]rou*d find it tough work g^etting 
away from the redcoats, an' although I was in 
a kind of a shiver-all-over, for 'twas no joke 
swimming under water an' choking the dog: ^t 
the same time, still we're brothers of the soul, 
an' I waited, for I was wishful to bid you a 
kind farewelL" 

"Why need it be a fareweU?" asked the 
3W 
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Captain. "What is there to prevent jowr mak- 
ing a living on the high road as well as me? 
You have pluck and dash and artifice in you; 
let us make a joint concern of it" 

Kelly squeezed his hand warmly. 

"I was thinking of that same," said he, "for 
a right iday of who jou were came into my 
mind, an' Fd go with you in running jumps 
like the divel went through Athlone, only for 
one thing." 

"And what is that?" asked his friend. 

"Yerrah, man alive— the Judge! How could 
I, a plain, earthly mortal, as you may say, ever 
face such frightful respectability an' highness 
an' power an' insight? The very look of him in 
his suit of Law would blast me like a boult 
of lightning. I'd wither before him. It withers 
me now to think of standing before that mys- 
terious an' awful an' doom-sealing presence." 

"So that's your notion of a judge— a kind of 
a son of the proud, high-an' - mighty Lucifer, 
with unlimited powers of damnation and of 
reading the human book ** 

"Yes, I could never face the dignity an' 
piercingness of that shuperhuman figure " 

"Say no more about it We'll turn to the 

mountain, and before morning well be in 

Borrisrue, where the Assizes are on. I'll show 

|fOU a judge there in purus nmturus^ as the saying 
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iSy without wig or gown, and you can compare 

the fancy judge with the genuine article." 

The chapel bell was ringing when th^ 
entered Borrisrue, but no one seemed to respond 
to the mellow summons save an elderly little 
gentleman, ill-dressed and insignificant -looking, 
who shuffled along beside a tall, masterful 
woman, richly clad in furs and vdvet The 
former stopped as he came near to talk to a 
woman who had just emerged out of a public- 
house. She was wiping her mouth, and hitchiog 
a basket of unwholesome-looking apples further 
up her arm for greater ease. 

'^ That's Jill Marra, one of the town scolds.' 
whispered the Captain, "and the old man is 
Judge Barney Cory, a native, who, whenever he 
comes the circuit, being what's called 'a s^reat 
Christian,' thinks it his duty to try and reSTulate 
everything as well as the Assize affairs. Listen 
to 'em now." 

"So, ma'am, this is the way you are," said the 
judge, "er— walloping around with your basket 
instead of going to Mass?" 

" Oh, judge, your honour, poor people must do 
many a thing to try to come at a bit an' sup. 
You're looking blooming, ]rour worship, an' sure 
more luck to you I An' as to your honourable lady 
— yerrah, the elegant bones and carriage of her, 
in her be-yutiful silks and satins— there's nothing 
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walking can compare with her for general well- 
lookingness an' grandeur. The blessing o' the 
high Heavens is plainly down on ye, and that* s 
a comfort to poor remains o' misfortune like 

She made a low bow to the "honourable lady," 
who was gazing with a look of deadly enaui at 
the jackdaws squabbling in the street over a trail 
of meal left by some shiftless countr]rman. She 
did not see or pretend to see Jill's maris of 
respect But although the colour of the latter 
rose a littlei her tones were still dulcet 
enough. 

'^ I made out this basket of wind-lalls from a 
hungry farmer at Shandrehan, so as to be able 
to turn a few pence on 'em at the fair to- 
morrow." 

"A few pence? And— bad luck to you!— is it 
neglecting your immortal soul you are for a 
few peace? Do you see me and my family 
neglecting our devotions? Answer me that" 

"Ye don't neglect 'em at all, an' sure ye have 
the benefit of it— the fatness of life is yer's. But 
creatures like us, that get no encouragement 

at all ^^ 

**Why should you get or expect encourage- 
ment?— villains with no more religion in you 
than there is in an old shoe. May the devil 
sweep you all! Is it depending on as during 
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our short stay here ]rou are to keep up the 

credit of the parish as good chapel members?'' 

**An' why not?** cried the woman fiercely. 
Her eyes had been gradually kindling until now 
they fairly flamed with temper. She was tired, 
had been drinking whisky, and there was a 
smell of burnt stirabout in the air which gave 
her a foretaste, as it were, of the meal ready for ^ 
her at home. '*Why not?** she repeated, *'if 
you're thankful for your blessings? Wouldn't I 
be as regular myself if 'twas facing home after 
it I'd be to a fine hot breakfast of the best of 
eatables instead of a dish of burnt stirabout 
shared with a hungry man and a tribe of children? 
Yerrah, go to grass, if ]rou were judge forty times, 
]rou, with your cross-hackling and directions— 
you, with your pull out o' the Heavens an' the 
earth I an' let them that have better intentions, 
but not so much craft for the Lord or the world, 
struggle on in their own way. For two straws, 
an' only that I have no love for the treadmill^ Id 
put this basket down and give you and that 
drum-m^jor of a woman, with a £sice like a 
headstone, a taste o' my temper I Christians! 
Shoo, get out o' my sight 1 " 

With arms akimbo and flaming face, looking 
equal to any retaliation that she so volubly 
threatened, it apparently needed not the further 
efiiect of her fierce, strident voice to thorotis^hly 
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unnerve the little, harsh maiL He made no 
attempt to prolong the conversation, and when 
his wife summoned him by a commanding sweep 
of her hand, he slunk past the Captain and 
Kelly in a half-humble way, and they watched 
him until he entered the chapel-gate by the 
"drum-major's" side. 

"There's a judge for you in puma naturas^ 
now!" said Power. "Nothing to be struck to 
death with awe or fear of, I think?" 

"Fear?" echoed the other, "of that little 
bag o' bones, that was put out o' face by a 
town-scout an' a Throjan of a wife, an' that 
had no more insight an' sinse than ever to have 
anything to say to either of 'em I No. But 
whaf 11 I do at all for a figure o' justice in my 
mind, now that the judge is smashed into a 
million smithereens? Nothing else will ever 
replace that noble image— but let it go. Captain, 
dear, there's nothing at all between us now an' 
Histhoryl We're a pair o' brothers, an' we'll 
take the high-road and the b]re-roads, the ups 
an' downs, an' fulness and fasting, the good 
times an' bad times together to the end 1 " 

A fervent embrace ratified the compact, and so 
they went down into Tipperary and History- 
two brave " brothers of the soul I " 

THE END. 
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of that Intereating neighbomhood. The ▼olome la, in 
fact, a charming commentary on the iBaeid, aa well aa a 
gnidetothediatiict 

PARIS DAYS AND EVENINGS. By 
Stuart Henry. Fully illustiated by L. 
S. Brumidi. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

contents 

Piuais or LiFi.— Hooaehold Goda of Victor Hugo— 
My Abb»-A Great Fashion House— A Break£ut Col- 
loqoy— At the Jardin dea Plantea— The Decline of the 
BonlevanI dea ItaUena— Paris Days at Dieppe— Psrisiaa 
Family Life by Coatiast— Moaminc for President Camot. 

Lvrms and CoLouaai— The Aeademy— Renan — 
Literary Leotorea— The Puis DaiUea— Random Pea- 
eillinga in the Saloa»— Apropos of a Saifsat Portnit— 
SvaUght in Modem FreDdi Paintings. 
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TBI Latoi Qvabtbl— TIh Qmiter by Dnr— The 
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MALOMBRA: A Nofd. Br Antomio 
FOGAZZARO, Author of ^'Damele Ccntii," 
^ II Mistero dSm Poeta," Ac TimntUted 
from the Italian by F. Thorold DlCXSON. 
Crown 8to, doth, 68. 

Tbt MBM of tUt poverfol stocy it laid in a faamted 
oattle in OM of tba wilder nooalaia diatxieia of Lom- 
faaidr. Here dvvUe the beeatifDl heroine, Marina, 
llaiclieeina di Malombn, with her old onde, a rvntf 
mpumr of the fiaeet type of Itallaa noblemen. A 
fiuBily MMbttn waipe the ohaxaeter, and daikeM the life 
of Marina, and ita rinieter effect inflnenoee the oooneof 
bar attaehment to the yoaac author, Conado Silla. A 
nobler and a pnnr natnre, Edith, alao 1 
the atoiy may be briefly i 



etmggie < 



__j of two aatagdnistie infloenoea on a amn'a life. 

If them ia nrooh that ia ead and tn«io in the tale, it bee 
alao ita bricblar eidn. Many vivaeioH a^aaneiaK 
fifuiae erom the e e ene , them are lii^aly Aetcfaea of life 
below etaiia, and, ovtaida the eaatla walle, the eaper> 
atitiooe peaaaat, the pariah prieet, the booxMoia oOeial, 
the oontiy dooloi; am paiatod with gnat eklll,aadaot 
aUttlal 



THE AFRICANDER: A Plain Tale of 
Colonial Life. By B. Clazrmontb. IUw- 
trated. Crown Sto, doth, 6e. 

The i«faw of tUa tale of aot nal w i perien eei in SonA 
Anion la greatly ennanoed by recent ercnti. '^**t*— * 
in it deal with Boer fihafaotrrietica. the ealient featnree 
of hia life that fo to make Urn what he ia,a etmafe 
sonrival of patriarehal timet (with not a little of 
patriarehal motalitv), the Boer war, and methoda of 
mffitHwy him. Detaili oonoeniing sport, adventare, gold 
and diamond digging, and KafBr Wan, complete tfaia 
entertaining vol wne. 



